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PREFACE. 


J HAVE Flithorto abstained fr<tni cotitrovcrsy resjardinff the 
late uiiliappy proceediiifijs at Madras. The part ■wliicli I 
had taken iiitliese proceedincf.s had placed me in possession 
of nmclt information, and I Iiad ifivcii a shape to my sen« 
tiinents upon tlic sid)jeet; i)nt. tlie knowledi^e of tiic! ;' was 
limited to a few intimate friends, ainl to lliem only under 
(lie strictest injiiiietions of secrecy, F liave Fjeen ajiplied 
to nion- ilian once for jiapers and information upon this 
snliject, Imt liave invariably refused ; as 1 rleenied it im¬ 
proper to yive pulilieity in any modi- to comiminicatioiis, 
wlietlier verbal or in writiiiif, wliicli had been, at tlie 
inonieiit at wliicli they were iiiadi*, consi<lere<l us [irivate, 
or confidential. Notliinir could have led me to a departure 
frrnii this jirinciple but a perusal of the ili-.]>atcb under 
dale the lOtli of September, IsO!), from the (.'oveinment 
of J 'orl St. (icortfe to tlie Secret (/'ommiltee of tlie Court ol 
Directors, printed by order of (he House of (.■oinnions. 
Tliat dispatch contains an implied censure upon my con¬ 
duct, wiiicFi JiotFiiiie'blit a conviction of its justice rould 
iniluce me to pavsover in silence. 

Jnjustiee is ageruvated liy the power of the iiidividua\ 
or bmly by whom it is committed, and by the want of 
ability or opportunity in the person who siilfers to rejK.*l 
the attack. Had not (his dispatch been printed by order 
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of the House of Commons, my character Mould have 
secretly received a deep and incurable wound : for as it is 
not likely the Honourable the Court of Directors could 
have ever thought it possible that so deliberate and grave 
an authority as the Government of Fort St. George, could 
(without adequate grounds) have pronounced censure on 
the character of an officer who stood at the moment as high 
in rank and trust as the local Government of India had 
power to raise him*, it becomes probable, that most of 
those who read this dispatch would be satisfied, without a 
minute examination of the documents by which it was 
accompanied : and if any readers went into this detail, 
and were struck with the remarkable iliffiirence between 
the apparent premises and the conclusions drawn from 
them, it is more likely they would conclude, that grounds, 
not yet brought before them, existed, which would warrant 
the assertions made by Government, than that they should 
ever suppose the latter had committed such an injustice 
towards any individual in their service. 

I cannot, on this occasion, limit myself to an account of 
my mission to Masulipatam, which is that part of my con¬ 
duct to which the (iovernment of I'ort St. George ex¬ 
clusively refers: justice to my own character demands 
that 1 should give a narrative (accompanied by an Ap¬ 
pendix of original documents), which will show, in a clear 

• I wus, ill thf iiiunioiit this letu-r written, at Madia'., preparing 
to proi'fod on a mis^iou to Persia : not a word oven ot’ dissatisfaction at 
my conduct was expressed—no explanation of any of my acts required ; 
Bud, consequently, uo opponuiiity afforded of defending myself against 
tlu' serious charges that were thus secretly transmitted to England. The 
letter to tlie Secret Committee is dated the loth September, 1009, tke 
day before that on which Lord Miuto arrived at Madras. 
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and concise manner, tlic part I took, and the advice 1 
gave, throughout the whole of those unhappy and guilty 
proceedings which have lately afllictcd our country in 
India. To render this narrative intelligible to all, 1 shall 
prefix a general view of tlie principal acts of the Govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. (leorge, from the commencement to the 
termination of the late violent agitations on the coast. My 
object ill this publication is to vindicati; myself, not to 
attack others. A plain statement of indisputabh^ facts will 
show, that though my judgment might on some occasions 
have been wrong, 1 was invariably actuated by an imle- 
fatigable zeal, and an undeviating principle of public 
duty ; that 1 predicted at the comnieneemeril, and ;,t dii- 
I'ereiit stagi's ol the proceeding, every event of inijiorlaiice 
that oC( urred ; that if any one ol'tlie many slighteil sug¬ 
gestions W'liich I olfered had met with attention, the mo.st 
serious evils would have been averted ; and that my eflorls 
were such as outrlit to hav<‘ entitled me to the praise and 
graliluih; of those by wlioni 1 now tiiid my conduct misre¬ 
presented and my charac ter calumniatcHl. 

.Sir (I’eorgc Harlow has, 1 obsiuve, from the volume ol 
pajiers printed liy order of the Mouse ol Comnioiis, placc'd 
Ujxm record a number of iiiy private am! con/idciitiai 
comniunicalions. 'I'liis I did not anticipate ; and tlie.se 
letters were written in a less guarded style, and with more 
warmth, tliaii they would Jiave in-en, if 1 had furchcen 
till' public use to b(! made; of them. I do not, liowevc^r, 
conceive that I have any right to complain of this ac t: (he 
letters contain not one seiitimcMit of which I am asliainc-d ; 
they were all on public siilijects: and that alone, wlieii 
tiic'y wc-re addressi-d to .Sir (ieorge llarlciw or bis .^ecretarv, 
rendered them public. Hut 1 must claim to myself' an 
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equal privilege in bringing forward such private documents 
as are necessary to prove what 1 have stated, and to defend 
myself from those imputations wliicli have been (Iirowu 
upon my character from a partial, anil, I trust I sh-*'! prove, 
a most unfair statement of my conduct when employed at 
Masulipatam. 

1 should feel unworthy of that station which 1 hope I 
hold in life, if any motive upon earth had siii-h power over 
iny mind as to make me silent under relied ions (w liieh I 
deemed unjust) upon my conduct ; and where thos(' have 
been, from any cause, (however unforeseim,) brought tieforo 
tlie public, my reply must of course be submitted to llie 
same tribunal. This is a circumstance which I by no 
means regret. Publications in England on tlie affairs of 
India have been rare, e.\cept on some extraordinary 
epochs, when attention lias been forcibly drawn to that 
quarter; and a groundless alarm has lieen spread of tlie 
miscldefs which (many concm've) must arise from such 
free disclosure, and conseipient full discussion, of the acts 
of the Indian (joveruments. T’his practice, in my opinion, 
will have a direct contrary effect. It must always ilo great 
and es.scntial good. Tin' nature of our possi'.ssions in India 
makes it neci'ssary that almost absolute jiower should be 
given to those entrusted with governments in that quarter; 
and (here cannot lie a better or more efficient check over 
these rulers than that which must be established by the 
full publicity given to their act.s, and the frequent discus¬ 
sion of all their jirinciplcs of ride. Such a practice w ill 
expose iinpriidencc and weakness, however ilefended by 
the adherence of powerful friends in England : and it Avill 
he more certain to prevent oppression, or injustice, than 
the general provisions of law, which may be evaded ; or 
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llic chock of superiors, who inny, from concoivinrr (he 
Ciiusc of an iiid's idnal idoiitihecl with tliat of authority 
ilsclf, fool tlionisolvos I'ondoumoil to su])porl procoodins;s 
which tliov cannot approve. This practice, in short, 
(restrained, as it always must he, liy the laws of our 
country williin niodorali- hounds,) iiinsl have the most 
salutary olfocts. lis iiiconv<-nioncos are obvious, but 
trilliM” when eoniparod to the yo'at and pormaiioiit hene- 
lits \i laeii il luusl produce ; and 1 am conlidonf that every 
ell "I made to repress such discussion is i\u( meridy a 
sacrilii:e to personal leeli ifr, aiul to momentary exp<'<lience, 
of one of th<^ best and most operative principles of the 
IJriiish Constitution; hut a direct ap]>roximation to the 
princi]>les of I hat oi iental I yrami V, which it is, or onyht 
to be, our chief boast to hav<' destroyed. 




PART 1. 


OBSERVATIONS 


UN 

THE CAESES AM) I'ROC.RESb 


OF Till. 


DISTL RJUICES /N THE MADRAS ARMY. 




ODSKRVATIOXS, &c. 


llioiiirli ofa frifiiiii!^ iialiirc, liail j)r('vail(*<l 
aiiiont!; the ('ompany'b ollua’is on tlic coasi rslahlisliincnt 
iVom a jxMioii as far back as the publication of llic Uc^u- 
lafioiis of the year ITbb, ^vliicli tlicy conci'iv(a! to ciilitle 
tiicni to a coiii])lcre c(piaIization ol allowances with tin; 
ollieers ol'the lli'niral estaj)lishitieiil. These feelings had 
little time tor opeiation in the eonrse of that active and 
brilliant service in which tlie Madras army was employed 
diiriiiii the administration of l.oril \V'ellesh-y. 'J'h<^ 
increase of <’stablishmeni, rendered neecssary to preservi; 
the ^reat ticccssion of territory actjnired by lliat nobleman, 
occasioned a promotion, that, tor :s period, silenced their 
tiiscontent ; bnl that sjririt w;is reviveil in the yciir I8l(.> 
anti IStIb, when, in adtlition to their lonner Grievance, they 
conceived that there was an evident and in jnrions partitdity 
sliown towards his Majesty’s ollicers, who were stiid to be 
promoted to cominamis anil stall'siluatirni» to the injury of 
the ollicers of the Carmpaiiy’s service. Aildresses to 
(lovernment anil to the (hnirt of Directors were at this 
period agitated and in circulation : but none, to my know- 
leilge, were bronirht ti^rward ; ow ine, perhaps, to-the 
orders from the llononrable thi‘ ('onrt of Directors, wlnr, 
it w'oidd appear, had, on private re[)resentalion, adopted 
some measnres to redress those ijrii-varices of which the 
army at that moment complained. 'J'his spirit ol discon¬ 
tent rnisrht have died of itscll; or, at all events, it would 
have Ix’cn more easily repressed, had not the flame of 
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ilisconi burst out in a lii<f!icr quarter. The quarrel which 
occurred between the fJovernor, Sir Geors^e Barlow, and 
the Commander-in-Cliief, General M'Dowall, may, no 
doubt, (as it led to those measures wliicli Government 
adopted towards the freneral statl’ of the coast army,) 
be deemed the remote source of all the violent and inde¬ 
fensible acts of the army, and in that vi<‘w merits a .short 
notice. 'J’lie mind o( General iVf4)owall avas much 
irritated at his not beinir aispointed to council ; and he 
gave way, in conse(|uence, to a language of complaint 
and discontent, of which, it must In; concluded, he could 
iKWcr have calculated the efl’cet. Evt.-ry act of Govern¬ 
ment that affected the wishes or interests of either an 
individual or a class ol otlicers natnrally caus<“d complaints, 
whir lithe IJominander-in-t'liief certainly diil not tliscou- 
rage. He must have thought, (hat the intluence and 
importance of a seat in council would havc^ enabled him 
more easily to have .sati.slied or silenced (heir murmurs; 
and lie cannot be siipposcrl to have felt much sorrow that 
fioverniui'nt should have experienced the inconvenience 
ol an exclusion which he considered as so great a personal 
grievance : and when his mind was further irritated by 
what he deemed to lie slight and negh'ct, on the part of 
iiir George Barlow, ot'liis rights in liis military character 
of C’oramanilcr-in-Chief, these ler lings had probably a 
wider action. In (be (eniper which I have shown tlie 
coast army was in at this moment, it is not surprising, 
wlien they saw such an examjile of discontent, and felt 
unrepressed liy that high aulliorily which was imme¬ 
diately over them, that they slioidd have been more bold, 
and that their viohuice should liave taken a more formid¬ 
able shajx! towards (.iov<^riiment, against which this spirit 

nas, by the proceeding of (li<‘ Goniniandcr-in-Cliief, very 
unadvisedly and inconsiderately, however unintentionally, 
directed. But if a want of reflection on one part (few will 
accuse General M'^Dowall of more than Wiint of reflection) 
led to such consequences, can we say there was much more 



\vi^dom on tlic other, which, if it did not jiiovoUe, m vei 
made one attempt to prevent, the occurrence ol tliohc evils 
with which if was threatened ? A cold, even, mechanic 
course of action, which irave ^reat (ttt<‘ntion to the ordinary 
rules of public business dijjnitied with the name of public 
princi|)les, but none to hutnan nature, v\as opposed at this 
period toth<- proceedings ot the ('ommander-in-('/hief uiid 
(he army ; and had the eil<a;t, which was to lx‘ expecterl, 
of acceleiatiiiir that crisis which it was so important to 
avoid. 

Jt may be here necessary to ex])lain vvhat was meant by 
the term public principle. It was constantly used at 
Aladras (with some ileviation, I conceive, from itshiirhest 
and most dignified sense) to denote the rules of public 
business founded either in precedent or in wiittOn law, 
and certaiidy well adapti'd for order aiul eonveiiience in 
tlie common course ol aifairs. Hut it such rules were 
suHicient, no talents would be neci ssary to govern man¬ 
kind. A copying ch-rk, or <'\cii the regulation-book 
which he I'opies, might rule a state. Success in this 
emleavour (the obji'ct of which is l<i rcndi r (he task ol 
(iovermuent simiile anil easy ) will be always agreeable to 
the character of the (iovernment. 'I'he mure despotic that 
is, the more easily may we preserve inviolate siii h rules 
or prineiples. for though great commotions will occur 
in (he most despotic states, and force their rulers to an 
occasional deviation from such jirinciples, lliese deviations 
will be unfreijuent to wliat must arise in more free and 
JilKTal goviuiimenls, in wliich lliat constant attention wJiich 
if is necessary to {lay to men’s tempers, and to those pre¬ 
tensions and rights ujion whieli such an.oiiler of things is 
grounded, must jiroduce a much more frequent <Ieimrture 
from the exact letter (and sometimes from the spirit) ol 
those unbending rules. It is this fact whiih renders the 
task of government so much more ditheuK in tliose slates 
than in any others. Any man (who has obsequious slavr s 
to govern) can, ifhcLa.s memory to recollect the prin- 
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cipics of rule, be a despof, or a despof’s deputy ; but far 
difiereiit qualities arc required rvlierc the minds of those 
under authority are of a freer and bolder stamp ; over 
such a society those alone are fit to rule, who, fully in¬ 
formed of all its component parts, can judge the periods 
when the temporary departure from an established prin¬ 
ciple will ellect more in the cause of authority than its 
rigid observance; when lenity' is more powerful than 
severity, ami mildness and moderation tend more to restore 
order and to maintain tranquillity, than all the force of a 
violent government. 

Tiie intelligent reader will perceive, that, in contrasting 
free and despotic governments, 1 refer exclusively to rules 
of administration. Laws are, no doubt, more inflexible in 
free states than in others. Hut even respecting laws 
it may be observed, that the general principle pie vails; 
for the legislative power in free states shows a disposition 
to repeal or modify laws in reference to the interests, the 
opinions, sometimes even to tlie prejudices, of great 
bodies of the people ; while the despot has no maxim, 
but theat all must be subji'ct to the authority of (iovern- 
ment. There is, no doubt, a great distinction in every 
community between civil and military bodies: the laws 
for the government of the latter are, of course, more 
arbitrary and unbending ; but, even in these bodies there 
is a iiatioiiaf character that will compel attention. The 
same principles cannot be applied to an English as a 
Russian army: and it is w hen such bodies are in an 
agitated and convulsed state, that these characteristic 
distinctions are most prominent and discernible. It is on 
such emergencies that a statesman will succeed in avert¬ 
ing a danger, which will only be increased by every 
measure of the mere rote follower of public rules. Cicero* 
has observed, that “ it appears to be the dictate of sound 
“ policy, to act in accommodation to particular conjunc- 


• Cierro’s Letters to his Friends, Vol. I. p. 19'1. Octavo. London, 



“ furos, not obstinatoljr porscvorc in one invariable 
“ scinniie, wiu-n the public circuinstances, tojjether Avith 
“ (lie ienlinients ol' the best and Avisest menilKTs of (he 
“ connniinitv, arc evidently chanj^cd. In conforinily to 
“ this notion, the most judicious rcasoners on the art .of 
“ Government have universally condemned an inflexible 
“ perseverance, in one uniform tenor ot' ineasures. The 
“ skill of the pilot is shown in AAi'atheriiiG tin? storm at 
“ least, (IiougIi he should not Gain his port.” Public 
merit (aGO'eable to the extended Aiew of (hat irreat orator 
and statesman, as exjrressed afterwards) consists in having 

bemi infle.xible in our intentions for (he jmblic Arelfare, 
•• and not by a positive perseverance in certain favourite 
“ modes of obtaining it.” 

It Avill be uniK'cessary :<> tract' the petty difl'erences 
which took place between the ()ommamler>in-('hief and 
the (ioveriior: the general cliaracter and <>vil cU'cct of 
these diflercnces have bt'en desciibed. 'I’he first act Avhich 
led to serious tliscussions, A\as (lie former jAlacing the. 
Qiiarter-Master-tieneral, faeutenant-t.’olomrl Mnnro, in 
arrest. 'I’ln; nature of this case is Avell known : and few, 
I imagine, can doubt (hat (ioveinment had a ri"hl to 
command his release : hut it rrill remain a question rvitli 
many, how far a knoAvledge ol the diarat ter and actual 
temper of the Commander-iii-(Jhief, (he state of (he army, 
and other circumstances, would have warranted tlovern- 
ment in I’orbearing (o use////.s riixhl. It is non,sen.se to .say, 
that it Avould, by so tlirlrearing uml moderate a proceeding, 
have abaniionerl an olficer entilhsl to protection. This 
lariGuage, it it meims any thing, implies that fiovernment, 
did not conceive there were at that moment ihiiteen 
oflicers, eitlicr in the Jving’s or (Company’s service, on (he 
coast, upon aaIiosc honesty and honour it could rely. 
This is a proposition Avhicli appears too extravagant for 
notice : biit^ even if this point Iw conceded, Ar ill it be said, 
if (.'olonel Slunro had suffered an additional injustice by 
the sentence of a violent and partial court martial, that the 
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Government was, in that extreme case, deprived of tb« 
right to protect that officer ? On the contrary, would not 
the necessity lor the exercise of that right have been, 
under such an event, much more apparent and unobjec¬ 
tionable. It may be ashed. If any circumstances could 
justify Government in so pusillanimous a conduct, as that 
of forbearing to exercise an admitted rigid, and of allow¬ 
ing a court martial to judge upon a public act which it 
had recognised and apprtived? It is to be replied, that 
such conduc! might, on many occasions, be the result of 
prudence and of fortitude. It is weakn(;ss, not firmness, 
that takes an early alarm at danger, and by showing a 
want of confidence in all the subordinate aids of its power, 
creates, by its suspicion, that defection which if appre¬ 
hends. In th(‘ recent case of Sir h'rancis Burdetl, the 
House of Commons did not abandon ifs cxclusiv<- right, 
but it forbore the exercise of tliat right, and, with a conti- 
dence and wisdom worthy of so enlightened and august an 
assembly, allowed a question, which involved its rights 
and authority, to bo discussed in a court of law. 'I’licre 
can, I shotdd conceive, be no doid»f wliaiev<'r, that had 
Colonel Munro been fried on the chargers [jreli rred against 
him, he would have boon liotiourably accjuiited ; and the 
influenee and reputation of his accusers would iiave been 
in no sligtit rlegree lessened: an object which, in itself, 
was of conseipience at that period to (.lovernment. 

It is a remarkable fact, tliat the oflicers who had signed 
the charges against Colonel Munro, were, on relieetion, 
and from learning the sentiments of the Juilge-Advocate- 
Gcnenil, so convinced that the charges they had made 
were either groundless or illegal, that they wrote to the 
Commander-in-Chief to suspend the prosecution of them. 
This certainly proves (if any proof was wanting) that there 
could have been no doubt of the result of a court martial, 
grounded on the ^ate of general feelings, its far as that 
regarded the charges against Lieutenant-Colonel Munro; 
for if the accusers themselves had shown they distrusted 



the caiist" llicy had so ra^l)!y■ adopicd, Hirro roidd, 
assjiredly, b<‘ no apprehension of Ihe jiuiicnient ofihirieen 
officers ol'rank (all of whom, if i( had been ihoughl neces¬ 
sary, mii^ht have b(*cn chosen from his Majesty’s service) 
eiviiiff a biassed or unjust seitlenee. 'I’he (iovernment of 
Mailras, in their tiispateh to the ('onrt of Directors upon 
tJiis subject, draw a directly opposite conclusion from this 
fact, which, they say, “ proves in itself (he inexpediency 
“ of their havitiir had recourse to such a {iroceedirii^; ” 
but they slate no grouiuls lor this eoiiclusion. lii the 
whole course of this allair they tipjiear to have Imen 
inucli, if not solely, ijiiided by tin' o[)iiiion o) their law 
officers: and no man can peruse (he letter of Lieiiienanl- 
Colonel Leith upon this subject, without a just laspe. I lor 
the talents and extensive li'yal knowledge (d that ■ piil,lie 
oliieel . fbil those that think •rieal, nnmeriins, aiui obvuius 
ev ils rcMilfed troni tlie dei'lsion o( I I'oveinnient no (lie e.iM* 
of liientenant-Colone! .Mniiro. will imi iminediati lv pi r- 
ceive the necessity oI its lia\ in.r been iroM-rned ly inles of 
law in its decision on a (jnesiion wliieli eie.niy iinolved 
the most serious eoiisideialions of' .slale policy. will 

lliink, and witli pistiee, this was a (jnesiion not I’oi l i'iv. rs, 
but statesmen; who, in the eseicise of ii,eir lea.itim.iie 
discretion, are in (lie situation in wliiili 'dr. lliitke lies 
so well deseril'ed le:rislalois ; and tin ri foie, like tin iii, 
“ out;!it to do wiiat law'vers eaniiot, (i>r lihev I’.n’/- i;,i 
“ rales to bind (lH!n lint tin- yreat ).riiirip!es of re.ooti 
“ and cipiilv .and the I'-eiier.i! sense of inankiiid : these 
“ they are bontid to obey and follow : and lailier to 
“ enlarge and enlijnliteii law by the liberality ofleeisl.itive 
“ reason, tlian to fetter and bind their bi:^li rapacity by 
“ the narrow cunstructions of .subordinate ai.i/iei.d jns- 
“ lice.” 

Several moiitbs {trevious to fJeneral MDow ill's dep.ir- 
fureibr Lnjiland, that olticer bad Item e illed upon by the 
fiovernor to rc|tress a Memorial to the (icvenior t icneral, 
on the subject of late reductions, wliicli was slated to be in 
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apfilation at the principal stations of the ainiv. Ciciicral 
M'^Dowall had written circular letters to forbid such pro¬ 
ceedings; and notliing further ai)pcared upon this subjeci 
till that ofliccr, ou the 2Jd of January 1809, forwarded 
and strongly reconnnended to notice a Memorial to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors signed by a number of 
the officers of the army, and containing, in moderate and 
not disrespectful language, a statement of what they 
deemed their grievances, which chiefly referred to the 
equalization of their allowances w ith the llengal establisli- 
ment, the hardship of the several reductions of emolument 
which they had lately sustained, and the partialit^y in ap- 
pointment to commands which they conceived was still 
shown to his Majesty’s officers. (j<'neral IVl'Dowall for¬ 
warded, at the same time, another Memorial, w hich was 
also addressed to the Court of Directors, ami signed by a 
number of officers commanding native corps, regarding the 
injury they conceived they had sustained by the abolition 
of the. tent contract. The principle of both these .Memo¬ 
rials was .strongly condemned by the (jovernment. The 
former, they informed the Commander-in-(diief, 'oiild 
be sent to the Governor General in ('ouncil; and the latter 
was returned, as relating to a subject which had already 
been decided. 

There were many circum.stances connected with these 
addresses, which conlirm the truth of those sentiments 1 
before expressed regarding the feelings by which General 
M'Dowall allowed himself to be governed at this moment : 
but the state of his mind, and tlic operation that was likely 
to have upon the officers of the army, was a subject that 
merited the .serious consideration of Government; which, 
unless satisfied that there was no danger from the progress 
of such a spirit of discontent as then exi.sted, should either 
have adopted at that moment some decided measures to 
repress that evil, or have carefully avoi*led every act of 
aggravation. If both of these Memorials had been merely 
permitted to go ns numbers of the dispatch to England, 



Miosc by wliom lltoy were sicftied would liave dionylit 
iiodiiiiir mori' of (lioir crievatiees dll an answer was 
reei'ived from (lii‘ Dircrlors: and lhal, if eoiitrary to 
flieir wislirs, wanild liave been deemed linal, and the 
I)irec(!)rn would a<-''nreril 3 ' not liave censured <<’overn- 
inenl for a sliylil departure from esfablislied rules at a 
period when, from extraordinary events, of a nature never 
likely to happen niifaiu, the army was no! oidy in a slate 
ol' <^real iiirilation, but the civil power had lost the aid of 
that hiyh military authority on which it would in common 
times have relied to subdue so daufr<“rous a spirit. Few 
w ill conumd that there woidd have been any loss of cither 
divinity or of strenijlh in such a proci'ediny ; :md liow com* 
jilch’ly, had it been adopted, woidd tlie Inrbulent ami sedi¬ 
tions Ih: deprived of one of their chief inetins of increasin<r 
irritation *. Jlut tins question appears to have been decided, 


• A-* tfaii inH(naliri<*(i nfiral !«> fonvanl Ntrmoiiiil't not ailr* 

qnatf t«t this Ifw naiin s ot all llir otlinTs who 

iiati '•ii'iH'd tiif* tiist Miiiioiiai u t rt plat < <i on .1 pr<oi-i ihcil uikI <i<'( 

}iM to aii\ pioiMolton ii) •’oinntaiol'' or slat) ''tln.itions. One iart 

tsill diow tin- iiupn''ssioii tliat tilt's a< t niatit ujo'ii tin- nio^t inotit lato. t 
v\rot<‘t<» ( iiloiirl \hlvv«'ll Ta\lor, an tttUror ot rank and ro^ptota- 

< \pit-<t.sin;r ni> ( arni'xl tustit to >c< liini piat t d in a r-oininund in 
who'ti I his pnin iph's and idiaractor would Uo tiHriul to (ii>\rrti' 

int Ml. la hi> answi r. whu h i’j UatrtI 'tiu ?'Uh of Jnlj, ho <h'lails llio cau'*«'s 
ot ills hoin:; ill a situatiiaiot ai’tiiui 1 otiioinriit. When tio had ajtpiird for 
a t oniaiaiKl to uhicli Iiin jLjavr iiitii a rl"ht tu a^qiiro, In* ohsorves, 

liiat Ik- wa.s inforint tl of tin- ciiiin* hv which he had im»i only foili itnl al( 
Iiopr of that paifictiUr station, hut also flu- add.*-), thui foi liax int; utiived 
“ in> siimatuic to a r<*.«p« rtfnl .'Kldrcs to ni\ Mipmor.s aiol otnploycrs, I 
** vsa'' jdai ft! at the ht-ad of u liti of names eotiiprisinj; ncady two thinU 
** of the aniiN, .aid tlu-reby marked hy the extreme dispieastire <if(jo\erii- 
men!, and thence deprived of every fiUnre hope <if situations of honour 
** and eniohinieiit. Whilst smarting under tliesi most seiurns injiiiies, f 
** ft-U it impossibic to resume the eoniiitand of Mavidipatam, and iii.uh- 
application to retire. ’ Ttiis cum* i'« moic marked than others of the 
»ame kind, because there can be litth-, if any doubt, the violent niiitiuv 
that took place at Masulipatam Would never have occurred, ihdonei 
Tuylor had retnaiiietl in command t/f that ;rafriM)ii. 'I'lic nature ot tht> 
uiiavowed puiiUbuieut (t'oi though tbuc ic, 1 imugan^ 110 doubt vueh a 
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like every otlior, upon :in abs(rac( consideration of its own 
merits as a siiiijlc and insulated question ; and in that light 
the decision was undouhtrdh/ ri>rhl: but if it had been 
viewed, as it certainly should, in its relation to the actual 
stale of the army, il xms as ccrtnhdij -uroitg. It had an 
evident and malignant action throughout all the troubles 
that ensued. And this absolute, and, as they deemed if, 
unnecessary and ungracious refusal to allow theirgrievanccs 
to be even heard by the Court of Directors, comirined with 
the punishment* with which it was accompanied, rankh‘d 
to the last in the tuiiids of the discontented, and indc'cd 
appeared to be one of the few subjects, on the hardship 
and injustice of which the most moderate of those con¬ 
cerned agreed with the most vioh-nt. 

'J’he next ev('tit of consequence, was the publication of a 
general (trder, under date the 2Sth .lanuary, by the C-om- 
juander-in-Cliief, censuring ].,iei!'enant-{ ulonel Munro for 
Ills app<'al to the (ivil (ioverme.''nt against his decision ; 
an act which (leneral Mdlowall deemed destructive of 
subordination, sid)versiv('ot'di'cipiine, and a violation of 
(wliat he tiTtned) ihe sacr<-il riglits ol'ihe t'(nnin:iniler-in- 
f’hief. 'I’here can, I should conceive, be little doubt 
regarding the character of this order. It is c<;rininly 
indefensible. It in substaiic*’ arraigned the exercise of an 
act of authority, the legality of which (I'eneral M^Dowall 
hail recognised by his obedience a few days before, and 
in this view was highly disrespectful to tiovernment, who 
were justly incensed at the jrroceedings; and who, in 
an order under date the 3Ist of January, removed Ge¬ 
neral ]\I‘DowaIl from the command of the army, which if 
appeared he had not then resigned, though on his way to 

Trsiiliiliiiii was passed by (iovcrnmeiit. it was nr\ er publislicd in an\ order.) 
is wry peculiar; but it is very cliiirai lciistic ef tlic system of mrasurck 
pursued. It was teasiiis and agjjravatiiii; m its operation, wiUiout ttti 
eicnes in its end. 


Vide the prceedin" note. 
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( V^lon for (Ii(> purpose of procoediii" (o llrtiflaiul. 'I’ht* 
links th:it bound llic cause of General M''I)owiill to ilial of 
the olHcers ol'llu' Compauv’s arui^v ou llie coast, were nei¬ 
ther stroiii!; nor durable : a coiuiiiou feeling of discontent 
aijaiust (ioverniuent !iad united them for a nionient, but 
then' was no cohesion cither from similar objects or inte¬ 
rests ; and the (ioverimumt order, as tar as related to 
(ieiieral Md)o\vall, could have ijiveu rise to no serious 
conse(|ueuces : but the. suspension from the service, ill the 
same order, of Major Holes, the l)epiitv-.Vd|iitant-(ieneral, 
on the •ground of his havin'^ i;iven currency to the ob¬ 
noxious order of the ( ainimand<-r-in-('hief, had an imme¬ 
diate and electric (dl'ect over the whole army, 'riiore was 
hardly an olheer in either the Kinij’s or t'oiiipany’s service 
that did not doubt tlie justice of this measure, or that rlid 
not feel that it indicted a vital wound ou the tirst piinci- 
ples ol’military discipline f and the iiniM isal clanioni and 
indiaiialion that it excited, was no doubt the pio.vimate 
and direct cause of the rebellion that ensued. 

The merits of this unhappy act.of powei have heini fully 
investi<faled in Ivnirlaad ; anil the vem ia! opinion seems 
decidedlv against tiu' tiovernment of l oil St. ticnree. 
'I'he wisdom tind ex|)i'dlency of the act is di lcnilial by 
none; and some ol'the tirst law tuilliotiiies * in I'iuL'datid 
doubt its justice, d he sul'jeci h.is bn n coinp.iel' U e,\. 
hausted ; and I sh.all .say no more upon it, than th.ii there, 
perhaps, never was so complete a w.nt oi knou leih.fe dis- 
plav'cd of the charticler of military ti'-iicj-, ;is in (he atiiinpt, 
.made to prevtii! upon Ma jor lioh ^ toth':rt;ide him-. !fln his 
own [irotessioii, by im.dsin'r an :ipolo;;v for haviaa pm- 
foiniedw'hat hedeenitd his duty, and what he i (.aid not 
have e.xpressed r<'pet for hav in;^ done, xdilhoni .111 .admis. 
siori of leuill. '1 he Ur'/ellCV will' wllicll ihi- aj' .i.i .y u;is 
■sought, is of it.self a proot til.at the (bivii.'iimnl hut lieen 
precipitate. How much more manh, wise, and di.'iii- 

’ ' nif .VIj '.n (*’a.C I \.(t ■ Vt. i . . e . ; : u 
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fied, would if have been to have rescinded (he resolniion 
which had been taken, on (he plain ground ofa convielion 
(hat Major Holes had erred from want of knowledge, and 
W'itlioiit intention of r)flencc ; and such must liavc been (he 
actual senfiments wliich were entedained of his conduct, 
or Government coulil never have professed itself ready to 
accept a slight apology. Hut a little stickling spirit about 
supposed dignity, more worthy of a wrong-headed indi¬ 
vidual engaged in an affair of Jionour, than a great Go¬ 
vernment, prcvente<l this obvious measure, and produced 
irremediable misclii<'f to the state. 

On tlie 1st of February, the day subsequent to that on 
which Major Holes was suspended, an order was issued, 
susp<'ndiug (he Adjutant-General, Lieutenaiit-tlolonel 
dapper, t<>r the same o/fcnce, that of being concerned 
in circulating the ofllnisive order of the Commander-in- 
Chief. The only dilference in tl>e facts of tliis case from 
that of Major Boles, (they were alike in principle), was, 
that (iolonel Clapper, (he moment he lieard of Major Holes’s 
suspension, made a declaration, (hat (he circumstance of 
Ids bc'ing with (ieneral M'Dowall was the sole cause that 
had Ie«l to Major Holes’s name being allixed to orders 
which It was his (the .Adjutant-General’s) duty to sign: 
and that he considered all responsibility connected v\ilh 
the ollice ofAtljutant-General rested solely with him, as 
principal. The generous object of this gallant and meri¬ 
torious oflicer (who was lost on his passage to England), 
was to exculpate his deputy. He did not, however, suc¬ 
ceed in that object; and his free avowal of the principal, 
share he had in the circulation of (he order was instantly 
taken as the ground for inllicting a similar puiusluneiil on 
him. 

From (lie hour that these measures were adopted, (he 
state of the army underwent a complete revolution. Tile 
most discontented had, till this period, been cautious in 
their measures, and aimed at no more than obtaining some 
attention to w hat (hey deemed their grievances. There is 



nfj dttiiht, that before those orders wore issiiod a very sri tK- 
lid spirit of dissalisfaction prevailed ; liiit tliore Miis no 
dani^er of that taking any niutinous or relrcllions shiipo. 
Many, and among these some of the most respectable olit- 
<iers in the army, Imd tip to this dat(i tidvon no concern in 
(hose proceedings that had otfended (tovernment: but the 
suspension of Colonel thapper and Ma jor Holes (partiim- 
larly the latter, ■who, it was perfectly known, had no share 
in (he councils of the (h>mmander-in-(ddef, and whose act 
ofsigidng and issidng the obnovions order was therefore 
exclusively ministerial,) efl'ected a cumijilete anil (hingerous 
change' in thegenend temper. Alt seemed to be iictmited by 
(he siune resentment at mciisures which they deemed arlii- 
(niry anil unjust, and many otiicers of the highest rank and 
first respeotidiility, both in his Miijesty’s and tin- II.*)nour- 
able (hmipany’s servic(', joined in re|)robii(ing (lie principle 
upon which it was adopted! 'J'he sidisequent efi<)r(s made to 
])n'vail upon Major Itoles to sign an apology, and the letter 
circulateil by the commanding officer of the foices, (icncral 
(iowdie, which condemned that oflicer for not having ac¬ 
ceded to this proposition, liad the double efl'ect of increas¬ 
ing the indignation at (ioveruinent ami the popularity of 
Ma jor Holes, who was, after this act, deemed an honourable 
martyr in a cause which it was the duty of every military 
olficer to support, licfore (h<^ more moderate, and witli 
(hem all those otiicers of his Majesty’s service who had 
given way to their first feelings, had recovered from their 
error, numbers of the more violent in fheCompiuiy’s service 
were irretrievably pledged to violent and guilty proceed¬ 
ings, into which there is no doubt they were deluded by 
the force of example, and the assurance that the cause in 
which they were engaged was general. The first of their 
acts which attracted (he notice of Government, was the 
agitation and preparation of an address to the Governor 
General, remonstrating against the acts of the Government 
of Fort St. George, and solicitivi: the removal of Sir George 
Barlow ; and an address, or letter, to .Major Boles, convey- 



ill? t<) that ofiiccr a oonirilnilion for his support during 
■vvhat th(‘ addrcsM’rs dooincd liis unjust suspi'iisiou. The 
Government, in an order dal(‘d tin; Jsl of May, IS()9, sus¬ 
pended Capi'tin J. Marsiiall and Lieutenaiit-Colonei Mar¬ 
tin, on (he ground of (heir being principally concerned in 
preparing (he Memorial ■* (or, as it is (enned in tliis order, 
“ seditious p:iper,”) addressed to tile Governor General; 
and (he same |)unishm(;n( was inflicted npoti Lieutenant- 
Colonel (he Honourable Arthur St. Jieger, on the gro'Uid 
of his having [nomoted (he eircidation olTlie Memorial in 
(lie eor[>'; under his eominand. Major J. de Morgan was 
snspendi'd for nearly similar re.isons. ('i!|<(ain tfames 
'Grant, < ommandiiig (he liodv-guard o( (he (iovernor, (but 
(Inm ao-.ent on service in 'I'lavaneore,) had signed the 
aililress tvi Mej<ir IJoies; and. from a (et'ling congenial with 
Ids candid and gallant rdiararter. In* deemed eoncig'ilrnent 
of this ue( dishonoiirablig nor VoTild he reconcile to his 
iniml (he jiropriety of eonlinning to lioki his apjioiiitment 
with the line he hail pursued. He wrote, therefore, a 
private letter to Alajor Ilarclay, (Military Secretary to (he 
Governor,! slating (he reasons (hat had leei him to resign 
the command of the body-guard, .ml dedring that Sir 
George liarlow iiiight be inl'ormed ot'his motives ; and lie 
enclosed (that the inf'ormation ot' the (lOvernor regarding 
(he actual stall* of the feeling of the army might be com¬ 
plete.,) a eopy of (be letter to Major Holes, lie was sus¬ 
pended on the ground of having signed (be addre.ss to 
Major Holes : which docnineiit, it was .stated in (he order, 
he had foreed on the attention of the Governor in Council. 
Lieiitenant-t'olonel Robert Bell, (he eommanding olliccr 
of the arlill ’ry, was removed from all military charge and 
comni.nnd, on the ground (as was staled in the orders,) of 
his having promoted the circulation of a paper similar in 
substance (to that address) among the officers under his 

• Tliii iriiilo and viol' ntaddicsc was never transmitted to tlie Governor 
General. I'lie eriine laid to tlic cliaiKC of tlie officers here inentioiied, 
wa*: being implicatoii in f'Miuins: it and in promoting its circulation 
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coinnipiid. I>i<’u(enant-Colon{‘l Chalinors was Tciiiovrd 
I'roni his iiDiiK^tliatf coniniaiit!, on <Ii<' rliar^c o(’ik)( liavin^^ 
r<“por(c(l to (ioverniiKMit, or oxorfcd iiinisell'to repress, iIk; 
exceptionable, jrroceeiiings of the oificeis under liis orih-rs : 
anti Jjieufenant-(/olonel Cu])paj.''e was removed, on the 
same frroimd, from the slatf situation of Adjutant-tlem raL 
to nhieli (llmn^li he tlu'ti lu-hl a station of’command in 
Malal)ar,) he had Ireeii appointed ; wliile Captain (’I’oinbes 
was deiirived of his staff ollice of Assistant -Qnart<T-Masfer- 
(ieneral in Mysore, on the ijeneral grounds of lieiit"- eon- 
r'erned in Ihi'se reprehensil)lc ])roc<‘edini;s. 'J'his order 
conrinded by a paiu'i^yrie upon the iliscipline and fidelity 
^^lliell the troops in his Majesty’s service had invarialdy 
sliown, and by acom{)liment to ail those of the Company’s 
service n ho had not taken a slian* in these reprehensil)le 
proceedings, frnt |)articiilarly the siibsitliary ii>ree at My- 
di'rabatl, the condnct of which wiis staled to (jave fieen 
most salisflu.'fory and exemplar>. 

'J'lioueh the richt ol suspendini;-officers from the serv i( ( 
till the ])leasiire of Uie Conit ol l)ir<-etors was known, is one 
that has been very properly vested in the local (iovern- 
ments of India, they possess no power whieli should lie 
exercised with .such e.xlrejne eanlion. It never can be 
wisely exercised in any cases Imt those ol' most cleaily 
established guilt, where trial would either endanger the 
authority of (lovernmenl, or expose its dignity to the 
highest insult and degiadation; whnli is initeed one, and 
perhaps the most effeeinal, mode ol endangering its exist- 
encin Kvery otfieer is conscious, when he enteis the 
])ublic service, that he sul>ieets liinisi lf to military law, 
Imt not to arbitrary powei. 'I'heie are. however, fas has 
been shown), extri'iue case., wliieh eieale exi ( [ilmns that 
interfere with his right to this jnri-dielion : hut wlien the 
ruling power is compelled to act eontrar;, to usage, it is 
bound, in all such cases, to i >iablish the nei - ssity of its so 
iU'Iiiig, by aucxpcsKie he,th ol'fiie natoi • o! l!;e crime and 

c 
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of the proof of its having been committed*. The King of 
England may, no doubt, strike any officer’s name out of 
his army without assigning any reason; but his adviser 
would incur serious responsibility ; and an inferior autho« 
rity exercising this great power should be still more cau¬ 
tious, lest the very purpose for which it was granted be 
perverted, by the destruction of that general confidence in 
the justice of their rule, upon which the power of de¬ 
parture (when the .safety of the state absolutely requires it j 
from ordinary forms of law is grounded. No sense of ex¬ 
pedience, or desire to strike terror, (by the mere display ot 
arbitrary power,) can warrant the slighest deviation from 
principles so essential to preserve the temper and order of 
a military body under this alarming though legal departure 
from its usual rights and privileges. 

It was a nmarkablc fact, relative to the orders issued on 
that dale, that (unless in the case of Captain (Irant, who 
had come forward to accuse himself + of the act for which 
he was punished) no proof of the guilt of any of the others 
was brought forward. They wer<', indeed, almost all sus¬ 
pended, removed, and disgraced, on the grounds of pri¬ 
vate information ; which, supposing it true, could not, 
from its nature, and the resentment to which it would ex¬ 
pose individuals, be publicly stated. The consequence 
was, that many of the iudiviiluals who iiad been thus con¬ 
demned and punished without a hearing, loudly declared 
their innocence, and brought strong jrresumptivc evidence 
to support their assertion. They were generally believed; 
and a sense of their particular wrongs, added to the alarm 

• Tlierc may In- sonic ran- Lxeeptions lo tliis rule, «liicli aj'ply to secret 
confederacies against a st.ile, wliere tlie otijeel is tu dtin ire an iinliridual of 
pmcir, more than to punish as an exampk. 'I'liis consideration could, on tbe 
isl of May, have hardly applied i ven as a fair pretext to any one indivi¬ 
dual of the many tliat were punished. 

t In this officer's I'ase tlierc «as no impropriety or disrespect in the 
letter, that could have aggravated the otUiice, and the motive which 
made him state what he had done, was assiii tdiy hoiionrahle. 
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caused by the sweeping use which Government had on 
this occasion made of its right of suspending officers with¬ 
out trial, greatly aggravated the discontented, who felt an 
almost maddening motive to action in the immediate con¬ 
templation of the ruin and disgrace w hich threatened some 
of the most honourable and distitignished of those that had 
taken any share in tiieir proceedings. 

The obvious and acknowledged source of the crimes 
which (jovernment had at this moment to pimisli, was its 
own act—the recent suspension of Lieutenan(-(;olonel('a[>- 
per and Major Boles ; and it ought to have Ixam evident, 
that IIk‘ orders of the 1st of May would aggravate, in the 
highest degree, the general agitation which that measure 
had produced; and almost every paragraph of this prrlei 
would appear as if intended for that object. The thanks 
given in it to his Majesty’s^troops were tio doubt merited, 
but invidious; and, being so, emdd never have /»ee/i de¬ 
sired by that body ; many of whom, though tiiey had Iteen 
led (by the operation of the principles of (he distinct con- 
stitution of the army to which they belonged,) to renouncf' 
every share in the proceedings of the tliscontented officers 
in the Company’s service, .still partieijrated in (heir licl- 
ings: but the uscle.ss irritation of this part of the oriler 
ajtpears a trifling error when compared to that eulogiuin 
which it so unfortunately bestowed on the Hyderabad 
force, whose officers, however much circuntslamcs might 
have prevented their coming forward, could not possibly, 
as a body, have a separate inteiest from the rest of that 
army to whom they were on (Ids occasion held forth as a 
corps on whose fidelity fiovcrnmenl had i)eculiar confi¬ 
dence. The operation of such jtraise was inevitable ; the 
Company’s officers at Hyderabad were not only e.vposed to 
the reproach of inaction in what vvere demued -.ibjocts of 
common interest, but to the aceusation of bei/ig in part the 
cause of the ruin of some of the jnost jjopular officers ot the 
army ; for the disconti^nted argued, that if Government 
had not thought it could rely on their support, it never 
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would have had recourse to so bold and arbitrary a course 
of measures. Correct information regarding (he (emper of 
this force would have satisfied Governmcuit (fiat there was 
no good ground for this eulogiutn ; and the slightest reflec¬ 
tion on the common motives of human action would liave 
prevented its being made. The Company’s officers at 
Hyderabad treated the praise boslowcal upon tlumi rvitli 
scorn, disclaimed all right to it in an address to Govern¬ 
ment, and, abandoning that moderation which had before 
characterized their proceedings, they com mm iced with all 
the zeal of converts in their new career. In their ardour to 
make amends for the past, they took (he lead in violence. 
Their numbers and apparent unanimity inspired them with 
fatal confidence : and this force, who were excited to action 
by a weak and unwise attempt todivhh' them from the rest of 
the army, became the most active promoters of sediliori, 
and gave an example of opposition to Government, in 
which their repentance came too late to prevent the ruin 
»>! many of (hose Avho were betrayed, by a reliance on 
them, into the adoption of the same unjustifiable course. 

The general spirit of iiidignatiim which (he orders of (he 
Ist of May were calculated to excite, must have been fore¬ 
seen ; but it was perhaps cxjiected, (hat (ho ti'rror struck 
by so deeiih-d and vigorous a proceeding wonhl repress (he 
effects of (his spirit, and alarm even the most violent into 
order and obedience. If sneh was (he intention, the 
measure was certaiidy inadecpiate to the end proposed. 
When we bear in mind the inflamed state of the minds of 
a great majority of (he oflicers of tin' coast army, was it 
reasonable to exjioct, that the suspension from the service, 
and (he removal from their commands, of a few of the 
most popular (including some of the most moderate*) 
officers in flic service, uould strike a panic in a body of 
men so agitated ? W as it not more likely (hat (hey would 


* It is. ol'i i>iiist‘, thf Juud' iiiH among Uiosc who were at 
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derm this a repetition of what they liad before considered 
injustice, and rnsli on the extreme of violence ? it could 
have no other otfect; and therefore, if it had been resolved 
to take no steps to conciliate or restore the temper of the 
army, this was the period (before their combinations were 
matured,) that a severe and ^vise t Jovernraent would have 
chosen to come to issue; and, had ihe danger been fully 
met at (his moment, those consequences which resulted 
from the liiu* pursued would, iti all human probability, 
have been avoided : but if the object of the (iovernmeut 
of Fort St. (ii'or^e had been the ruin of its own army, no 
measures could have been more cal<mlat<'d to effect (hat 
object than thos(' pursued. ’J'he (diaracter of its acts (ill 
the 1st of May has been fidly shown. It would be as 
tedious as iisidesss to dwell upon the raaiiy (rifliuij but irri- 
tatin^r measures to whicli it Jnul lau’ouise from (h;it periixl 
till dm l?()th of .Inly. 'I'lit-se measures were, il’not ojrpres- 
sive, all marked by a spirit of the most provokiu‘>; suspicion, 
and never eoiitained one particle of (hat j;cnerous t'-elini; of 
noble eoiifidence, which, by evallini!; Ihe eharaeter of 
authority, attaches those that are waveriiiy, reclaims (he 
insubordinate lt> their tluly, ami, by eiviiig a molivr in 
which (hey hav(^ a pride, recalls the most euilty to the 
path of honour :md virtue. A bare eataloi^ne ol a fi-w ol 
the expedicTils to xvhieli (he f Government resoited A\ili be 
siiflirient to show'(he nature of the wliole. Some ollicers 
AVer'’ r<moved from (he eommand otKir])', .-md sent to dis¬ 
tant staliotis, widuxit any reason licini; ,'issi::;ii(‘(l ; others 
were insulted, i)y Imiti^ ordeied away tVom die Presideiiey 
and dtlier places at a few hours’ vvarnini;, upon the f^nmtid 
of priv.'de information rcifardinir their eoiiversaiion or 
actions. Leave to visit tlie Presidency Avas n fitsed to all 
officers. An institution of cadets (hoys) a'.’is dissolved, be¬ 
cause they had a quarn’l Avilh one of (heir eomraties in 
consequence, of his (toins (ri Lady barlow’s ball. A corps 
was removed to a distant and un|)leasant (if not unhealthy) 
Station, because its officers refused to dine Avith the Co- 



vcinor. But (he conduct of the officers of the European 
regiment at Masnlipalarn, in consequence of a dispute 
about a toast at their iness-table, and (he measures that 
precipitated a mutiny in that garrison, ((he particulars of 
which will be stated in my narrative,) forms one of (he 
completest examples of the character of that S 3 'stcm of 
irritation pursued by the Government of Fort St. CJeorge, 
during this short but important and eventful period. In 
viewing this .system, we ought not to take any single case, 
but look at the whole ; and we shall find it, as such, fully 
adequate to (he end which it eflected, of making a brave 
and meritorious though mistaken body of men rush upon 
their own ruin ; and of greatly weakening, if not destro}'- 
ing, by its probable operation on (he attachment and allegi¬ 
ance of our native army, the most c.ssential of all tho.se 
principles, on the preservation of which must depend the 
future safety’ and existence of our empire in India. 

The mutiny which an imprudent measure of Govern¬ 
ment (the particulars of which will be hereafter stated) 
brought on at Masulipatam, was one of the first acts of open 
violence committed by the oflicers on the coast establish¬ 
ment. As the Governor of Fort St. George thought it 
might be quelled by means short of coercion, he directed 
me to proceed to that garri.soii, in the hope (hat I should 
recall the oflicers to their iluty. But his oiin.e measures ill 
accorded w ith tlie avowed principles of that conciliatory 
and moderate proceeding. It had long been reported 
throughout tlie army, that Government intended to make 
such a distribution of the native corps as would place (hem 
under the eomjdete check of his ma jesty’s regiments. The 
alarm, and indeed despair, cau.scd by this report, were 
cxcc.ssivc and general. The numerous officers of the 
Company’s army who had become engaged in guilty 
combinations, thought their destruction was certain, and 
that union and resistance offered the only hope of safety'. 
It might not have been the intention of Government to 
make such an impression; but is it not clear to the most 
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common understanding whicL reflects on what had passed, 
and the actual slate of feeling in the army, that this im¬ 
pression must have been produced* ? Was it not evident 
that the mutiny at Masulipatam had been caused by the 
mere rumour of tliis intention on the j)art of Government ? 
and could it be expected by the most weak, or infatuated, 
thcat tlic actual execution of this plan would not pmducf 
the same elfect in a situation such as Hyderabad, where 
the spirit of disafieciion was more violent, and tlie power 
of resistance as great, if not greater. It is liardly possible 
to make any other conclusion, but that those who advised 
this measure foresaw the result, and thought tliat such an 
act of open disobedience would give the colour of unavoid¬ 
able necessity to the extreme measures + which they then 
conlcinplated. It produced its natural effect—the order 


* I hrarJ plan mcntionrd'by an otfiocr liigli on (ht* (be liuy 

^o^oIV i .sulk'd for Masulipatam, and protested against iu piincipie, m 
din i tly contrary to that on whicii I had been de.sired to a»:t, and indeed 
to every effort of conciliation. The (lovernor, to wliom 1 immediately 
.•*tatcd thi*' fact, appeared to me to accord in my opinion; but, a few da>s 
after rny departure, he was induced to adopt this ^lca^ure, and to piotoKt 
disobedience to aulhoriU. 

T The following arc the sentiments of Colonel Close upon tins subject, 
e.vpress<‘d in his letter to Major Barclay under date the i.-ltli of July, 
laoo, and published in the correspondence laid hcfoie the House of 
(Simmons: 

It is generally admitted us a sound ma.xiui, not to liayaid the giving 
of an order iinles« tluie be a fair ground of jae.Miniptjuii that it \siii bi 
'* obeyed. From the apparent eiieiimstaueeb of tfie i.rut , the orders sent 
“ to Masulipatam were perliaps fairlv hazarded: luii, utter those orders 
had been disobeyed, to ••end onitrs to ffvder.ibad foi tiie march <»f a 
“ batt&lion, miglit iiavt been tc;[aide<i uh u ineaMiie in vome digni 
“ exceptionable. The otfict rs, vsho have tfppo'-t d the ordcr.^ sent for the 
“ purpose, are now more forcibly tied togeihei than biJbie. 7 ’ht 
** extreme of their proceedings is iiiercasetU and tlun <1.1111.0^ ami fear 
seriously heigliteiied. Tlieirimpul.se to act i** to ronn more violmi, 
and accordingly the loss to the public cause nia''t lit ni pioportiou to 
“ all these augmentations. But this is not all. If tin im asure of mos iug 
the battalion was meant to be useful, in having un experimental t ifert, 
•* Hyderabad was a.ssurcdJy tin- wry plact at who h the experiment 
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lar the march of the yd Ijattalion of the lOtli rcf^imcia frora 
Ifydcrabad (o Goa rvas disobeyed, and <he Company’s 
officers at iJiat station forced down a precipice of |?nilf, at 
which, in spile of iJieir violent language, they shuddered. 
This act of open disolicilience, accompanied by a violent 
and seditions paper styled their UllmatMin*, which they 
transmitted to the fiovernor, constituted the immediate 
grounds upon which Government adopted the extreme 
ineasure of the ^btli of ifuly, of calling upon all the 
JL'uropcan oflicers of the native corps to sign a test of their 
fidelity, and, on their refusal, of separating the officers 
from their men. 

Though a violent agitation certainly existed at this 
time throughout almost all ranks of the oflicers of the 
Company’s army, this agitation bad a variety of shades, 
which it is of importance to considi'r. Many oflicers in 
ilie Company’s service had nif share whatever in those 
proceedings which had met with the disajiprobation of 
Government: but these, tliougli tiny severely condemned 
the conduct of the disaffected, and regrotied their errors, 
could not but be alive to the character ami lepiitation of 
the army to which they belonged ; they were, of course, 
anxious for measures that would retrieve the service frora 
that disgrace and ruin with which it was threatened: 
and it was the natural wish of this class (who were stronger 
in influence than mimhers,) that (iovernmeiit should 
endeavour to reclaim the discontented to their duty by 
some act that mixed as much consideration and indulgence 


“ shoulil not have lii cii made; euiifusiun could not be so luirU'iiI aiiv 
‘‘ wliere else.” 

Tliose who know the delieacy of this superior man viill jiidsre, fronitliK 
extract, what imist have been the streiiytli of bis feelings upon the 
subject. 

’ TJie trial of Licutmiant-Clolnnel innes, and the removal from the 
general stalf of some olfieers obnoxious to the malecontents, vveie among 
the demands in this paper. 



for the errors into which they had fallen, with a vigorous 
exertion of its authority as it was possible to mix, w ithout 
a sacrifice of its streiigtli and dignity. 

The next, and a very principal if not a numerous class, 
were officers of some rank and influence, who had 
gradually, and without reflection, involved themselves in 
proceedings, the scopi* and extent of which they had never 
contemplated till they had gone too far to retract. They 
had persuaded themselves that (jovernment would yield 
to the representations of the army ; and the Iiope of siucess, 
added to the fear of being accused of tlefeetion, hail 
hitherto kept them linn to the general cause: but liiese 
men, at the period of which I speak, e.ontemptaled their 
situation with atRiction and horror; they saw iliemselves 
borne away in a tide that they could not resist: iIk'v { (Ui- 
ceived, from a false but imperious sense of lionotir, wliieli, 
from a singular but powerful principle of huinaii iialiirc, 
was felt to be the more binding Iiecause at variance with 
duty, that they were [iledged to support the rest ; or, more 
properly speaking, not to abaiutoii them. 'I’hey were, 
sen.sible too late of having fixst their authority ami conliol 
over the younger and more violent part of the service, and 
regretted their proceedings; but at the sam<> time saw, 
under the rigid course pursued by (lovermnenl, no safety 
but in union. This class ot men would Jiave rushed to 
any door that had been opened to their retreat; they would 
have made a stand on any ground that the cleii.eiiey or 
generosity of (jovernment had afforded them ; ami would 
not only have reclaimed themselves, but the rest; tor they 
were, generally speaking, of that rank and charaetr r w ho 
had the chief influence with the troops ; and, if extremes 
had been resorted to, with them on the side <>!' (•'over/i- 
merit, the others must have submitted, as liieir efl'oiis at 
resistance would have been quite hopeless, i'lie last and 
most numerous, though certainly the h ast powerful party 
among the officers of the coast arm y , were those who, un¬ 
fortunately for its reputation, had the chief inaimgement 



ol all the criminal proceedings. This party, w liicli cop.* 
sisted of a few vvrong-li<;adcd and violent old officers, and 
almost all the junior part of the service, completely took 
the lead in their correspondence and deliberative commit¬ 
tees ; in both of which a very violent and indecent tone of 
proceeding was adopted ; and the authority of command¬ 
ing officers of corps was apparently suspended by the 
principle; of equality introduced in their proceedings. 
Hut this loss of power was more apparent than real; for, 
though tin; commanding officers may have had little more 
inlluence in the committee than the youngest officers, their 
military authority (generally s(X-aking) remained, and 
that must have given them, whenever they had the 
courage to exmt if, a very coinmanding influence over 
the whole : and this circumstanee establishes what has 
been before stated, that tin; mo.st numerous, clamorous, 
and violent, were in fact the least powerful party in the 
army, though they have a.ssumed a .style in the written 
documents, as if they were the niidispntcd and uncontrol¬ 
led leaders of the whole of the (annpany’s army. 

The olijects of the difl'erent chisses of oflicers were, ot 
course, as various as their feelings. 'I'he tirst could have 
no wish, but such a settlement as .should vindicate the 
digtiily of Government, and, as far as possible, .spare the 
character and reputation of the service. They wore too 
well aware of tlie nature of tho.se causes tliat had led the 
discontented astray, not to hope that every effort might be 
made to reclaim (he misguided ; but they were prepared, 
if such ell'orls failed, to have nclcrl with a forward and 
animated zeal in support of lawful authority, and to have 
contributed their efforts to reduce men who had shown 
themselves unworthy of kindne.ss and indulgence. The 
next class that has been described required more aid from 
the consideration of Governmeiil, before they could disen¬ 
tangle themselves from those unfortunate pledges into 
which they had entenKl. They fell that, after having 
proceeded so far, they would have been disgraced if the' 
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had, by tlieir retreat, left tbcir associates to be pnnished. 
These officers thoiisctil they could not aliandon the cause 
before it was at least ascevfaincd none should suffer for 
what had passed ; but (hey had become fully sensible of 
the deep "uilt in which they were involved : and though 
iTia?iy of this class had entered info a pledge to have 
obtained what was termed a redress of grievances finclu* 
sivc of a complete repeal of the orders ofthi' (s( of May), 
they were not disposed to persevere to the extent of dis¬ 
obedience in the pursuit of this object: and bad (iov< rn- 
ment, in addition to an act of amnesty, held out the 
slightest prospect that the officers of (he army would, by 
an immediate return to good order and duty, acquire a 
claim upon the clemency and consideration of th(' (lonrt 
of Directors, which might operate favourably to (hose offi¬ 
cers wlio were .suspended^, and who were (hr ohjrrt of 
their painful solicitude, this class would have used (heir 
utmost efforts to reclaim (he more (urimleiit, and, in (he 
event of those efforts failing, have employed all their in¬ 
fluence and authority with (he troo\)s, to have preventr d 
any injury to the state, from tlie violence or insanity of 
the rest. 

It is difficult to say whnt were (he ohj' cts of (he Irut 
class among the officers of the coast army. Thi^, it has 
been stated, were (be most mmierous and most violent, 
but the least powerful ; though it was probably judged 
ot'oTwise by (iovernmeiit, from tin's jiarty having 
throughout condiietcd the proreedings of (lie cornmittee.s, 
and correspondciice, and having alway.s exaggerated its 
means, and assumed, from a dt.sire to intimidate, a font 
as if it spoke the sentiments of all the oflii ers of (he army. 

One of the earliest motives to action with (his class, w.is 
a personal hatred of Sir (Jeorge Harlow^, and of some 


• Lord Minto ha-s in hi.s letter to fl.e xeret /:■ miiuttM, noticed this 
feelin", as formiti^ a strong and eperatue priociple of ait ion in the mintU 
of these infatuated ibcb. 



otlicevs on tlic general sfiUr who were supposed to be his 
t hief advisers. This feeling had latterly absorbed every 
other. From indulging it, they persuaded themselves 
that they were compelled to the indefensible extremes 
tin y had adopted, and thus found an alleviation of that 
misery in which a sense of guilt hail involved them. It 
would 1)0 difiicult to state the o!)jects which men acting 
under tlie dominion of such passions had in view. Tlu'v, 
in fact, did not well know tiicniselves wliat lliey desired ; 
but llierc were, I believe, very few anions; this class even, 
so completely uiueasouable, as to ajiprcoe of dial papei 
called Ihc L Itimutuiu, which the oflieers ol'the Hyderabad 
force had the presumption to send to Governin', nt. 

Sucli \vas llie diversilied temper of the numerous 
otficers of tlie (Company’s army on the coast when the test 
was pro])oseil tor nniveisal siibsei ijiiiim. Jn ilescribiiig 
that measure, it is perhaps nnire essemial to attend to (he 
mode in which it was carried into execution, dian its 
substance. Tiie Gorernment of Fort St. George had, iii 
consequence ol (he intunmttion whieii 1 gaye (hem from 
Masulipatam *, assemlilid a held (uree near Madras, 
'flu' tnaiority ofihis camp was formed of his Majesty’s 
troops; but the . .;iiior otbeers ol’the Conipaiiy’s Iroop.s, 
who eoiiiposeil a part of (his eo.'ps, were men of whose, 
violeuee. in \vliale\er .'.iluatiou they were placed, Govern¬ 
ment could eiiieitaiii no apprehension t; and every thing 
might Iiave been exjtecteil, under (he slightc.st manage¬ 
ment, from their good .sense and moileralioii. Sir George 
Barlow, i( is true, sent for sonic of these ollicers, and 
appeared to treat (hem with confidence in some di.sciissions 
he had with them on (he state of the army ; but one fart 
A\ ill suffice to show the character of this coiifuleacc, and 


• Viiio Appt'iuliv.. 

i TIh- iiimis nl'llie pi iiioipal of thoso ottii-oi>. Colonel Clarke, Colonel 
Rnnile., Colonel Ft yir, iMajor KiismI, ami Captain Noble, will be 
! ■ .-11,0(1 I>\ all )'aiUes as full eeidence of tlie truth of tbi', assertion. 



tin* li't'tH'nil iinpr(''^vi()iis Mliicii his coiuiiirf on tliis 
was likely (o make. I,iciifciiati!-('()I()ti('i Riinili'v (win) 
(’oinHiancIcd tlic native r'avairy iit the Mount, ami was one 
of tliose rc-iti’etab'e ollieers who A\ere lioiioiiii'd witii ho 
eonfid(‘iu-e,) received, diii inu' this period, an extraordinarv 
eominniiieation from Major Rnssel, of an attempt toevciie 
the native olficers of tlie i'avatrv against, ifieir linropean 
eoinmanders. It appears of importanee to ins)'rt tin- 
written report, its tlrawii np h_v (he Major himsei/'. Ii i- 
as t'ollows : 

“ On the afternoon of (hi“ !2od nltiino’, .Seeninlei 1\ lian 
“• Snlxihdar (amt' to me, ini my return iVoni Madias to 
cnmj), and said he had been very anxious to see me fm 
“ sevenil lionrs, :is somethiiiir ol' a very eNtraoidinai \ 
“ natnrc iiad occurred. 'I'hat walking in (lie vicinity oi 
“ the lines lie had been accostial liy a Inahmin, w ho asked 
him it he was not (he senioi olhccr ol cavalir , am! said 
“■ he liiid business ol the yreatc'st importance to cominnni- 
‘‘ cate to him. lie (Inm proceeded to disclo.e (o him, 
“ that he had b.'e.'i sent bv ('oionel Monro to inloim lin 
native troo])s (hat tlo-ir oibcers had si :i( m a petition to 
“ Sir («eor:r<' Ilatlow to be put oti lleneal allow.mci '. 
“ which Sir (I't ore(■ had intoriued titeni (he o source, ot 
“ this cotintry would not admit ; and, in conseipirme ol 
“ (his refns;!l, (hey had resolved to nnitinv : (hat in itio 
flic officers should pioposc to eneae'i’ (hem in 
“• (he person ot >ir (ieore'e, it w.is (heir duty to say );.■ 
‘‘ Wits theii (oiverrior. and (hat (In v uoidd not ael in sni h 
“• :i ctiuse. 'I'he only wtiy, /o (iiiihi r sit 'nl. in u lmh Ilf 
“ iltniiind oj' Ihf iiflu( f': roithl !>< (ninpliii! with. n . /o. 

tukin£^ itWin/ n tian Ihi /m/, o/ It: untr - 

offUti'i (inJ nun. 'I'hal it ''ei under Ivlian would nmlei- 
‘‘ take to peisnade :dl the men and oliieei-. (o .ael m tin- 

‘‘ manner, lie should laa -.-ive ,t h.i.aibome i.iahei-r : atoi 

“ be wa- further inforrm d, that ('ol n.el Mi.mio n d di-- 
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“ pafcbcd emissaries or letters to communicate the same 
“ to all tlie native corps in the army. That he had no 
‘‘ occasion to a|)])rcliend injury from any one, as he might 
“ observe Sir George had suspended every person who 
“ acted in opposition to his Avishes*.” 

Colonel Ruinley Asas naturally indignant at a proceeding 
AAhich he was convinced (from the Avhole behaviour of Sir 
(ieorge Barlow) could not have his sanction, and Avhich 
he deemed, at the moment, to be an impolitic and danger¬ 
ous expedient of a person avIio, enjoying a large share of 
his conlidence, might have acted on this occasion without 
his knoAAledir*'. With these uiipressioiis, he hastened to 
give full inlbrniation of the circumstance to Sir George 
Barlow; but his report Avas received without cillier 
enu'.tion or siir()rise ; and In^ Ains forced to conclude, from 
no notice bemg taken of it, that the measure of which lie 
c omplained had been adopted by authority. The circum¬ 
stance became public after Colonel Bunilcy returned (o 
cainjA, and the minds of most of the office rs Averc greatly 
inilanied at this o-iariug instance ot aa hat tlicy ileenied un¬ 
manly duplicity. 

A short account ot'llu' mode in ’itiicii tin- test wiis pro¬ 
posed to the oflicers at Fori St. («eoige and the camp near 
the Mount, Avill convey , better llian any geoeial dciaii, the 
cliaructter of the measure, d’iic I'olloAving is a c, ipy ot'lhat 
remarkable docuinenf: — 

“ M e, the undersigned otiicersol tlie Honourable Com- 
“ pany’s service, do in the most solemn manner declare, 

‘‘ upon our word and honoiii t as British ollicers, that wc 


• F.missarii" «l'a siiiiii.;i i haiai ti r were at and nciote Uiia period soit 
to all the native corps. 

t Ooveriiment could not iiave eppoced men vi ry (ieep in unilt, upon 
whose soleiuu assuriniee tliat tt:e\ woe.ld fiaa'd tlie oblii^atiun of tiieir com 

missions such rdiniu-c was to he jilaced. It was evident, that liad tliey 
ctier/s/ied any serious design^ iigMint Ha ir coiinlry, or any of itt consti- 
tuted authorities, they would not have liazarded the failure of tlieir 
schemes by stickling at the little additional guilt that would have at¬ 
tended the breach of any test so forced upon their acceptance; thi > 



will ob(‘v li,f ./uii’rs and .Mippmi itic aiuliniiiy .1. iS,! 
“ Iloiiouraijii’ ilk' ■ iii ol i nil M. 

“ airrccabli- lo the leiior of the conuiiission wliicli huu; 
“ from dial (iovi'iiimeiil.” 

This lest was sen! to (lie foiumamiiiiif olficer of llir lot .> ^ 
assembled ill Fort S(. Ci'eorire and the Moiinl, and it wa^ 
accomjtanied by a eircultir letter to (lie commaiiditi<r otliret-, 
ot'divisions, which was read to tin’ olficc'rs of the ('on;- 
pany s service before their si^natartt was retpiired. 

The substance of this hotter was an order lo assi'nibli- ;’;it 
t'oinpany’s olficers at eacii station, to jtropose tin- test to 
them, aiul instantly to remove from tlieir corps ail mk !t as 
ileclincd to si^ii it. Tliey were directed to be sent to snel, 
stations as the commandinir officer cho.se, and that iliev 
should there receive their allowances until the silii.itioti o: 
.iflidrs and the temper (if theii /riinds should admit of tin n 
bein^ employed with advanl.tire to the statik 

This was, It must be recollected, tlie first ptiblic a] peal 
(iiat had been m:ide to the olfieeis o| the ( innpany's set vice 
tiy the Cioverninent of Madnis since the ordeis of the Isi oi 
May ; aitd it cert.'iinly was not ot ii eharacb'r (alciilateil t 1 
flatter the leelin"s ot ;!iom' to wiiom it was addie-scd. !; 
spoke to their s<'iise ot duty, :ind piide ;is oliieers ; but in 
tile same brettth told them tliey weie not trusted, iuid th.it 
they were to be coerced into ojder and siibmis.sion. 'I'he 
hitrlt praises that were ijiven in this letter to ti'ie fiih liiy 
and loyalty ot' his Majesty's troojts were pi iteelly just ; 
but (juile unnecessary, as tar ;is recaided ill*’ alh’i’i.'.iK t 
and obedience oflhat jiart ol the service ; ;ind could tlieie- 

wmuU! h'<uo''ii'rnM!. and u.ilffu'fl tin oi df'-.-Mni’li-iiiMi.'tli* ir 

plan*'. Huloltli'- Uit ri- M .i> in> ttjipU’ii* ii • i<*ii ; ii.. \ ' ...tw l< >i:'< . 

af t)io rnointnt thi' uas ;»»■' '< it* hr i.n-n o,- iti.nfoi:, .,i ii ■ 

to all tin* ohliiT.ttiun • ilbif -fit} . if . I «.*.'. ' b. f 'i.* if', j’t:* m 

such I’ccUu/'', VNi 1» liOl \.o h* iwi- I i;i tl'l!'-. 'll u <'' iMi ' 1 \\, 

by other fijvai!' (Inn «iu*h almost 4inj),o‘ I inti a <•/ /t.v.'-.vr, 

<1*5 by it only tht-y could avoid tlic uproinii t/f iiuvn;!: lx < n nepa'ined. 
alarmed, and cociccd initf u pro/uc** lo pojtoini t.idl dt;i) A;.r h tt.- 
owed to thr state they 



fore serve no purjxise l)u( to ex.i'.peratc tlie ft'rlinn^s of the 
officers of (lie ('/om|)ai)_y'.s army, lint (lie mode in whicli 
this measure was carried info execution was (he most clia- 
racteristie of (he (iovernmenthy whom it was adopted, and 
of itself was siifCcient (o account for its complete failure, 
and indeed to make it very donhlful if it ever was wished 
or intended tliat it should succeed. 

No previous eflbrt whatever was made to dispose the 
minds of (he senior and more rcllccfin^ part oftlie (Com¬ 
pany’s officers in favour of (his measure, though such a 
step (which could have Ireen adopted in many ways with¬ 
out the sli”;litest hazard) seemed essential to its success. A 
short and peremptory sunnuons was sent to everv Com¬ 
pany ’s olficer of the frarrison ol' fort St. ficors'c, to attend 
at (lie (piariers of (fiilonel ('onran, (lie commandinir officer 
That officer read the circular letter to which 1 have alludeil 
to (he astonislied officers wliom lie liad tissembled; and then, 
preseiitini^ (he test, informeil (hem thv'v iuu-.t citiier sijjn 
immediately, or jfo (o Pulical, the place lived for (heii 
banishment. Can any man (he least aefjuaiiitcd wiiii (lie 
liiiman mind be snrpiised, lliat an almost general and in- 
digmiiit rejection was the result oi' such a jnocci'ding ? 
Five regimentiil officers only could be jirevailod ujion (o 
sign it at (his ineeimg; and ilie reamiitider were imme¬ 
diately sent to Pnlicat*'. .At the Mount the leji'ction was 
still more general. Coion<'l Hare had (tie ifiiy before 
reniovtil his tents across the bridge of Murinalon, wlime 
all the otiicers wi're summoned id :ui cijuaily short notice. 
Wdicn (.'oloiicl flare read the circular letter, pieicnted llic 
test for signature, and told them that those who ndiised 
(heir signature would not be allowed to return to camp, 
they ndused with one genenil sentiment of indignation at 

’ Capfaiii Moiidit', ttie loiniii.iiidiii!; o!li( < r, and attmel all the officers 
«f the lint hatlalioli of the tilh rei'iliieiit, \vi re anioni,' tliis Mimiher, thoucli 
tliiit corps hail, up to this dale, been rcinaikalile tor never l\a\ ins: joined 
in any ou<’ id the -nilly or ohjeetionahle measures 'd th. ainiv. It vsa- a 
sense ol'lheii pa t eimduet tliut made sueli trealimi.; mose aentii lal'ii 



llw' manner in wliicli they had hec-n treated, and were im¬ 
mediately separated iVoin their corjis^. 

'I'he test was siirneil by all the stad'-oflicers at the Pre¬ 
sidency, and by some otlicers rvlio were there on leave: 
atTrichinopoly twenty-two signed it, but few others at any 
other station of the army. In short, the whole mimiier of 
signatures did not amouiit to one limulred out ol'about one 
thousand two hundred, which is nearthe number of otlicers 
on th(‘ coast establishment in India. 

The almost total iailnre of this expedient (if if ever was 
intended to reclaim or liv any otlicers in tlie t.’om|)any's 
s rvice to (heir duty,) wilt not surprise any man the least 
acquainted with human nature, and with (he temper of 
(hose to whom the measure was proposed. 'J'h(i<«- otlicers, 
who had never departed fiom their duty in (honirht, word, 
or (Iced, fi'lt (his test, which was a mere rcpctiiion of (he 
obliiration of (heir coinmission, a.s a( least an act of snpcrc- 
roa:a(ion : and i( was painful, as i! had atain( orsiispicion 
in i(. Others, who were in some tlecrec j)l('(l:(i‘d to sup¬ 
port (heir brother otlicers, conceived that (his was an in¬ 
direct iikmIc of obtainini'.- their individual jiledpcs to act 
against them; and concluded, Ifoni its bcinjx jiroposi-il, 
that every liopcofan amnesty was at an end + ; whilst the 
more violent only saw in if the (jursuif of plans w-hicli 
banished evirry expectation from ilieir minds of obtaining- 


• Tlif icnior Coinpaiiy’s i at this f nloix! ClaiVi*, 

roililiiuiKiiiig tli<' uiTiik-i'V., u)io kiidwn to to < vt iiipt < \< >i iVoti: Mispt* 
cion of any ''liarc wlnitcvet in tin. pnn < t(Iutir’‘ ot a |>uit of tin* 

army, and had been icccntly '•tb-cti d on that "roiiinJ lo ooinmainJ at tin* 
Mount. M as it not natural that a of his own condin t ^hunld have 
led this honourable officer to icicct with iiniit-u.ition a loopn sition made 
in a mode .<^0 insulting; to iii' b as a man vuid an oHiroi. 

t To many of this < lasH it 0111"! base been an i< ha‘‘< fiorn the. 

ri^id obligations of Iheir coimni'-sion. If olTcrcil a lcinpor.,j i. tt tn ( menf 
from their duty to the state , and, in dtiini; so, rhanir* d in ‘‘omc depie^' 
thv character 0/t/iat duty. I 5 v slc;niiij» the t< ':t lln ^^ !•< came \(d>tnrt ^ i <■- 
ac^diiist men whose cuiit they bud to a (trlam rxleiit s!iaf« 'h and hud no 
longer, to supporl their natids in ''O iryini; a ''ituutinn, thul pita of indo*' 
jicusable necessity which tJitir ccininis^iou iiii|)v(‘*cd. 

1> 
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personal sccurily, much less the object they had in view, 
throuc,h any mentis but successful rcsist.'iiice. 

Tilt! most motlertite amoiiiij tliese oflicers arffued, that no 
opportunity wlialever h.ul been given to the (’otnpanyV. 
army of retrieving itself; and, guilty as it noglit have 
been, tliey said the memory of its former fame merited 
some consideration ; and an appeal to its loyalty and duty, 
combined with an act of amnesty, would, they tliought, 
if it had been made to the oflicers of the Cotujiany’s army 
with that confidence which inspires attachment, liave 
secured the lidelity of a great part of them : and if it had 
been possible for Government to have gone further, anti to 
have promised, “ that in the event of th<! conduct ol' the 
“ army meriting such favour, they woidil recommend the 
“ case of th<‘ ollicers who had been suspended to the in- 
“ diligent consideration of the Court of Directors*,” they 
were confident all would have been reclaimed to their duty. 
But had efforts so worthy, in their opinion, of th(> clemency 
and greatness of Government failetl in bringing all to 
reason, tliey would have acted with the most ardent zeal 
against men whom they should in such event not only have 
consulered as rebels to their country, but as destroyers of 
the reputation of the army to which they belonged. 'I’herc 
can be no doubt these were the sentiments of many respect¬ 
able officers of rank and influence; and had (joverninent 
adopted, on the 2()lh of July, any such measures of con¬ 
ciliation, it would have been completely successful; and 
not only the hazard of a contest, but all those disastrous 
consequences which were certain to be the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of complete success, would have been avoided. 
And can there be a doubt in the mind of any rational Iji'ing 
but it might have taken such a line, at the very moment 
that which has been described was adopted, witliout any 

* Tilts was tl}«‘ .siibsfaiK'r of liu- ordt r that I RcomnicndftJ to bt* issucmI 
at ruxi, tin* prinriplt* ot'\\liicii liaf luen so arrai^iit <1 by flio Go\ciw- 

wont of Fort St. GLorge. A co^y of Uiii order inserted in tUe Appen- 
div. 



siibslantial sacrifice of cillier its sironjitli or ilisrnlty, am( 
certainly with the greatest benelit to (lie interests ol the 
British nation in India ? 

The nieasnr<‘ (hat was taken was supposed, by almost ail 
the discontenti'd, to be a completion of (hat design wliich 
the (ioverrnneiit of Fort .St. (ii’i^rge hail from (he tirst (they 
conceived) entertained, of relying solely on (he King’s 
troops ; and they concluded, from the substance as well a.s 
the inoile in wliich the step taken on the yiilli ol .Inly was 
carried into execution, (hat the Chnnpany’s military esta¬ 
blishment on the eoast was meant to be destroyed at the lirst 
blow ; and all were therefore included in one general mass, 
as lit objects of suspicion and disgraia*. 

Government had, no doubt, a right to expect success in 
the exirciition ol (his measure; it had a just reli.ince on the 
fidelity and attachment of his Majesty’s troojjs. A liuv 
regiments,who composed part ofthe British arniy,conldnot 
have joined in such a confederacy witliout incurring cer¬ 
tain and indelible disgrace: and it had been the policy of 
the (iovernment of Fort St. George, from the lirst appear¬ 
ance of dissatisfaction and discontent, to court the allegiance 
and flatter the feelings of this branch of the service. And 
though no man can calculate the Imiiper that was lost, or 
the consequent evils that have bemi produced by this pro¬ 
ceeding, the limiteil objiril, was undoubtedly attained. 

.Sir (ieorgi? Barlow appears to have had great conlideiico 
in the attachment of the native Iroops to Government; 
which, 1 believe, he always lh(»nah( was paramount to 
their attacliment to tlieir I'hiropcan oliicms ; and (his was 
con.s(‘qiien(ly c<alcula(ed upon as one great means of carry¬ 
ing his measures into jironijit anil succes.sl'ul execntioii r. 
but certainly the fulfilment of this hope dcjiended upon th(‘ 
course pursued by the Iairo])eaii oflici is who commanded 
these men. 'I'here could be no gromid to make such a 
conclusion upon any general prineijiles applicalih^ to mili¬ 
tary bodies, and much less so Irom (he constitution, 
character, or history of i!ie luilive branch of the mililuiy 
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establishment in India. The difficulty that a body of 
officers have in any service, is to keej) soldiers to their 
duty: there is little in debauching them from it. They 
are led by exam])le : and to follow that of their officers, is 
both a principle and a habit. The native troops of India 
are perhaps more attached to their European officers than 
any others. These officers arc to them the only represen¬ 
tatives they know of the Government they serve; they are 
the sole link in the chain of their attachment; and, with 
rare exceptions, their men are completely devoted to them. 
The Governor might, perhaps, expect, that though this 
feeling would operate in the first instance, it would soon 
give way to a fear of losing all those solid benefits that the 
service of the Company offers; and that the sepoys would 
never continue to attach their fortunes to so desperate a 
cause as that of the oflicers must soon appear. This is a 
natural conduct for a sensible anti reflecting man : but do 
soldiers think, or reflect deeply ? Would not the increased 
pay which their officers (if tliey were serious in rebellion) 
would be likely to give, or, what is still more attractive to 
men like them, a latitude to plunder, have more efl'cet than 
twenty proclamafums to recall them to their duty. Besides, 
had this dreadful contest continued, the passions would 
have had their wiiy, and a few months might have changed 
the character of our native soldiery, and rendered them 
more formidable than all the enemies we ever had to en¬ 
counter in India. 

It will at least appear, from what has been said on the 
-subject, that Government had no right to look to the 
fidelity and iittachmcnl of the native troops, as a certain 
means of coercing their European oflicers to obedience. 
But the fact was, (hat the sure ground of success, and that 
on which the Government had more right to calculate 
(when ii resorted 1o extremes,) than all others put together, 
was the action of the virtuous feelings and loyal principles 
of ihe Company’s oflicers tliemselve.s, and the total want of 
object, accord and combination, in (he execution of lie 
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indigested plans of the most violent. It was well known 
that many of those officers had never brought their minds 
to contemplate disobedience to the slate: and the ino't 
guilty even, at first proceeded on the idea that such an ex¬ 
treme would never occur. They certainly had hojied that 
Government would yield, to avoid it: and when they lat¬ 
terly found that result was not likely, they shuddered at 
the crisis which they had precipitated. They had no 
object in view that could justify to their own minds tlie 
extremes in which they were involved they found ihcni- 
selves on the point ol being placed in the situation of 
rebels, with minds altogether un.suited to a(;t that part 
which can alone give a hope of success to the cause of 
rebellion. They eould not (violent as they were again.st 
the tjovernor of Madras and some others) bring (Inn 
mimls to believe they were enemies to a revered King and 
Ix iovcd coimfryand they consequently wished to recon- 
t iie the incompatible princi[)le.s of opposition to the h)tal 
Cioverimient, with a spirit of fidelity to their employers, 
and loyalty to their sovereign. There could be no doubt 
of (heir sincerit y in these feelings; and, from the clashing 
of such opposite principles of action, Government liad a 
right to expect irresolution, division, and rlislraction in 
their councils and measures. It was ceilain that many 
would not join in any act of disobedience, and that tliosc 
who ventured on opposition would proceed with alarm ; 
and evt^ry moment of reflection would nmke them view 
with increased horror the guilt in which they were in¬ 
volved, and produce a waveiiiig and hvsitaiion that must 
soon have the effect of losing them liie coulidence of their 
followers and of each other. 

Under such circumstances, tliere could be little doubt 
of the ultimate success of Goviirument in the ine;isures 
adopted for subtluing the refractory European olhcers ot 
the army. We shall now examine (In- dangers by which 
these measures were likely to be attended. These were 
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numerous, and all of an alarming political maf^nitudc^. 
Tlie greatest, was the shock which Avas given by this pro¬ 
ceeding to that attachment betAveen tlie European olliccr 
and the natives under his command, Avliich, from tlnr tirst 
establishment ofthe Company in India to the present mo¬ 
ment, had been looked njion as one of tlie principal, if not 
the chief, sources of onr strength in India. This body ol 
ollicers has been liitherto jnstly considered as the great 
means by Avhich Hritish India Avns conquered, and by 
Avhose fididity, knowledge and courage, it Avasto be main¬ 
tained. Tliey Avere comparatively a few persons, through 
Avhoin a large foreign army Avas not only disciplined, but 
attached to the present state. 'I'lieir station Avas one of 
more than ordinary trust, their duties very sacred, and 
they had for a long period of years been tiistingiiished by 
the manner in which these had been performed. A part 


* I fill a volume if T were tt» enter info any genera! rea«!oniiip: on 

ib( \ital wouiui {riv<‘n to military subordination by tins measure. Tin 
relation of tlie private sohlier lo tin subaltern lias been well termed tb< 
Jve\-stone ol tile arch : an aini> may survive unv other elian^'e ; but lo 
disturb that relation, is to tli'sstthe the whole: here begins tlie obedience 
ol the many to tlie few. In civil soeiet v, this problem appear*-of difficult 
i'olution: but (heie, it is flic obedience of the di.^pcibcd and di-'-armed 
iiiaii> , it is rare, and well rc^ulaud coiniminities almo.'-l unfeit. Jii 
inilitaiv bodies \\ is tlie houil} obi du net, even lo dtatli, of the armetl 
and embodied nmiiv. Tin* hi^diei links wliicii ImikI subalterns to their 
superiors, and these to one eliief, are only the obedience of the few to the 
it w'^er, ant! thevc fewer lo one. These relations are easily iiitellij^iblo. 
Jloiionr, and obvious intere.st, arc sufficient to actrount ft>r thest*: and 
auv iejm V they sn.'-taiii can be repaired. lUit the obedience of tlie whtde 
botly 0! 'oblieis to their immediate officers, \s tliat wliieli forni.s an army, 
Hiid can*;. 1 t)e di tiobt'*) uitlntiit the ulint»st danger of total tltslruetioii. 
It v\a^ np<»ii ihi'-aet o! th# I'rt neh Assejnbly that Burke observed, They 
• have begun by a most u i libh- t>peiatu»u; fi:e\ have toneiied tlie tBcntral 
•• point, ab y.X wliieh )tariii le.> that cm-p' se aimie^ are at ropo'*e, tin y 
** has i K t tl the pnneiph of obedience in the great essenti<il critical 
link b*-; .V (t n tin* tdhi * i and the siihlier, jn.st when* the chain of military 
»• .'Uinortlinaiioe < tumneiK t •, and tui which the whole of that system de- 
pends.” Sir (It oi;;e Jhirlow. it h is bi en foieibly remaiked, eonld dis- 
C‘^.^ (.• no other modi- of Mi]ipi'i'ssiiig a 7 'ctniHon of officers than bv exeitin" 
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of <hcin liad hrm seduced, and misled into error, and 
vdtimalely hurried away, by their passion and reseiilmeiit 
against individuals in autliority, to the most criminal ex¬ 
tremes. Tliey certainly had merited, in the strictness of 
military law, the most serious punishment; and it was, no 
doubt, as far as the princi|>Ies of that law were concerned, 
most desiralde, for llie sake of example, that jmnishment: 
should be iullict('d, particularly as those ollicers had in 
this instauc(; endeavoured to pervert that complete ohedi- 
once which their men owed them, into an (aigine of faction 
and revolt; and to render the attachment of those under 
their command, which had been so long consirlered th<* 
safety of their country, its future banc and danger. 'J'hat 
any body of ollicers should have, or conceive they had, 
the powt^r of furthering their own views or intere.ds by 
means so desperate, and so entirely subversive of the 
foundations of all order and government, was, ih» donl)f, 
an evil of great magnitude : but it should Inive been rccol- 
lectcd, that the conne.xion between the native soldiers and 
their J^nropean ollicers is the cherished plant of a hundred 
years; and before' we can account those men wise who 
laid the axe to its trunk, it must be proved that the exist¬ 
ing spirit of insubordination among tin' liurojeean ollita'is 
was attended with dangers as imminent and as incapabli! 
of remedy, as tin' evil that has been ('inbraeual by the de- 
iilx'rate dissolution of this gre'at bond of our stre'ng-th and 
safc'ty. Some persons, who r«'fer to a former occasion'* on 
which the Indian army are suppeised in sonu' de'gree' to have 
overawed the (iovermnent into a redress of their grievances, 
and viewing only oiu'siile of this great question, may argin-, 
that it was ratlnm desirable to ado[)l a rneasiin' dial would 
prevent the European ollicers liom having such rclianc(,' 
on the support of their nu'ii, and teacli tin' laller dial dn-y 
have a rbity paramount evi'ii to ilicir obedience to dieir 
officers, in that which tlu'y owe the slate ; but it is u great 

* i;;'l and 
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fallacy to conceive tliat such a feeling can ever exist as an 
operative principle in the miiids of such a class of men; 
and if it did, it must we . ken a devotion and attachment 
that are quite essential to the preservation of our power in 
India*. 

The next positive evil that w. s certain to attend this 
course of measure, was the destieeiion of that harmony 
which it had been the labour of years to introduce and 
maintain between his Majesty’s and the Company’s ser* 
vice, and which had so greatly contributed to our military 
successes in India. It could hardly be expected that these 
would (for some years at least) serve together again w ith 
those sentiments towards each other which before inspired 
them : and nothing can be so dangerous to our interests in 
India, as feelings of irritation and jealousy being kindled 
betwixt the two services. Those who have cast away this 
harmony, which has so long been deemed one of the chief 
sources of our permanent strength, would perhaps see more 
security to the Government of India in an irri;coiicileable 
division between the King’s and Company’s troops. But 
there is no danger of an error, in predicting that the dale 
of our rule over India will be short, if oiir Government in 
that quarter can only be supported by such weak and 
wretched expedients as that of keeping up a principle of 
division among its ow n oflicers. 

The last positive* and immediate evil which could not 
but attend this measure, was that eflect which it was cal¬ 
culated to produce among the natives of all ranks and 


• Till ro can ho no iloiibf of Ihf ti'itliof tlio oli^i r' a'inn whioh a great and 
«eII-iiifoinieil jliUomiaii fornu iiy made upon tlii' (piestion. “ The Kuro- 
'• pcaii cliaraotor m Indi.i” (Lord Melville ohservei in one of his letters 
to the Court of Directors) *' cannot he raised too high. If the natives 
“ should he accustomed to look upon peiMins in the Briti.sh service with 
“ inditl'creuce and eonteinpf, they will rapidly annihilate our Empire 
'* there, and with it the very fesv Europeans by whom that country is 
held ill subjection.” If this is true of Em opeans in general, and our 
Indian siihieets, with what particular force must it apply to the relation^ 
'ii tween the sepoy and his European commander f 
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classes. Our strength in India has hitherto greatly rested 
upon the supposed impossibility of any civil com mtion 
among ourselves: ami the dissolution of this ( harm will 
give rise to a thousand doubts regarding the stability of our 
power; and, in all hu.uan probability, excite ambitious 
projects to assail it. Tl>; 'effect is of a magnitude that in 
itself required every exertion should be made to a coid an 
extreme that could not but make sogenei;d and d.ingerons 
an impression regarding the character of our power in 
Indi;. It must show our cnemie.-. in that quarter tliat we 
are not exempt (as it has long bt'en believed we were) from 
those internal divisioits and civil wars wbie.b have aerade. 
rated the fate of the other conquerors of (he Mast *. 

I'liere is one more consideration eonnected with this 
qiKsstion. The comparative salety which appeared iii (lie 
gradual removal ol those radical eauses which created a 
sp it of discontent, ovci a system ofliarsli cock ion under 
the most unfavourable circunistaneiw that couhl lie supposed, 
wliether we consider the situation of (lovernmeiit >u- (he 
ar.ny. It is not necessary in this place (o detail all those 


* The must violent even amoni' the offi* < i.'s \\(*rv so alormed at ihv evil 
this impression must produce to their < untitiy, that tin \ <‘hi» ihljy .(vo)((<d, 
till the last extremity» any mention of it to tli< /.ative.'* umler their < om' 
mand : not, lam satishcH. from any feai ot failioi; in iheii iiUnt.s to 
debauch them from Uieir duty, but funn a det p s< n‘‘< <*1 the of «uch 

a communication : and those who believe itial the (h f jt t.f tliis eoofettf- 
racy throiii;li the means adopted will for ever pn vent tht occuin m i* of <i 
similar evil, should recollect, that it i.x just .iv lil (ly l«» have uii oppo-iiti 
effect, and to render that evd, if brought on by Mnii.a) iau'-cs, far inoi-, 
dangerous. The £«rcpeaii otfjcer> may, ni tln ir next ijuairil with tin ir 
local Government, be taught by this faituii' to haiim with tin ndfiv«* 
officers, and to hold out advant.tgcs to tiicm that will mm him lio ir mo.*"! 
zealous co-opciation; and such a eoii^pirary would losr India. (t v 
dangerous even to hold an optniun that this Jaupin can Im pn >< rvid by 
any means but the action of a wiscy tcinpciati, aiel in t t io\. i u'lo ut, 
which, though firm and povveifill, must rub it IJnti h sid'j'it' uitlj flu 
greatest attention to tliosc habits and pnnnpb * u hi< li -tn , ii. ru t.uni 
and character of the constitution imdtr whit h tluv ait bin, iidi. kcI in 
their nature, and which tan never be disregard! d or (iftn.dt ii xMii- itit ;* 
danger of sedition or convulsion 
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causes. One. of <hcm, wliich excited great discontent 
(though certainly not rebellion), was undoubtedly that 
system of reduction which at this time threatened to leave 
the Company’s officers in India without a motive of action. 
They saw (at the period of its progress) no prospect of any 
alteration in their rajiulition that would, by rdevating the 
service and facilitating their return to their native country, 
make amends for what they lost; and their minds gave 
way to greater desjrair, from an impression that those who 
///(7/ hc/irxrti were founding their fortune and re|)utalion 
on tile reduction of their allowances, look no interest in 
obtaining any advantages to counterbalaiiee what was 
taken from them. This grievance, unallayed by a 
hope of redress, had an (‘ffect U|)on the general temper ol 
the army that merited th(> greatest attention. 

lint the fact is, the (I'ovcrnuient of Fort St. Georiri 
never appear to have taken any view of this subject, 
that comprehended those considerations which have Ix'en 
stated. They seem to have decided every question, as it 
arose, upon its ouii narrow ground, and to hav'e always 
been fettered in the forms of their own proceedings*. 
The order for the imposition of tlic lest wliich was pre- 


• Xfi a prot'fof tins, llu- tjllowinp; fact will MifTU'('. At tlir prriud tlir 
tot was |noniiil:'aU’tl, a tliu i l rorn sjvoinlciuT, in the native lanijuaiio. 
was oju’iu tl the cliici’civil and niilitarv ofiicevs of Govenimcnt w ith tin* 
naliw officers, 'I'lii' wa^ r tjuaUy maintainctl witli those corps, the Eiiro- 
j>c:u) otticers of whmn remained tirin in tiieir duty, as others; and a rc- 
spectahlc (’(MiipaiiN's tiliiccr. who had si;;ned the test, and wu’S comniand- 
inu: a ettips at Madras, t'on In's senior subahdar bringing him letters oftliis 
dcM'ription, which he had received,) made a reprcwentatian of the cir- 
cmiLstance. hut was reprimanded litr doin« so, and told it was a gcnei-al 
rule, from winch it wa^ nt/t dccmetl proper to make anv ilevialion. It'if 
had been desirable to make anv communication's in the native languagCH 
to the men, such eonid assnndly liave been forwarded tti the European 
officer in emnmaiui, and the principles of military discipline obscrveil; 
but an ohservanee <if the i;t nerd rule was the point to which hnportatn'r 
ira< ulttu'h(<l, < veil in a case whe re the operation was admitfud to he bane* 
fill, and eonse tjiiLnll} where the more Itmitid that was, the better for the 
public inlere.''ls. 
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5.crii)e(] to <lic Compa?iy’s officers, was posidve, and vcslcd 
no (liscrelion. In stations where liio siiperi'nKy oi’ his 
Majesty’s troops was (Iccided, tins c'laiso ter of the ('ivlcr 
could do no mischief: lint few of I’aose e.ctjuaiiiled will 
the eirrumstances can doubt, lliat to the wisdom and for- 
liearance of J/ienfenanl-Colonel tin? Iloiuuirable l\ilriek 
Sliiarl, of Ids Majesly’s Iblh re"iment, who took ii])oii 
himself to suspend thi“ execution oflhis |vosili\e order, ami 
to ^ive time for llie action of n'ason upon minds under tiie 
solo <londnion of ])assion, may lie allrilinli'd not only tin; 
safely of tliat corps, Imt the trainjuillity ol 'rravan<;ore. 
A similar conduct was observed by Ia'eutinaul-Colouel 
I'orbes, of his Miijesty’s With reirimeut, wlio couimamled 
in Malabar: and by fV)lonel (Jibbs, of the fiOlh reiriiueiif, 
at Bang-alore : and the ('vidence of lh<\se respeetalile offi¬ 
cers must 1)0 conclusive with regard to the actual teniper 
of the Company’s officers umh-r their command, on the 
day they received the orders ol the ttbih .Inly, ami prove 
to the most incredulous, how easily men under the iullu- 
cnceofsuch h'elincs as they describe, mi:;lii have been 
r<‘claimed by means far short, of that banelul measure 
which was ailopted. 

The force at Hyderabad conlimied but a short peilod 
in a state ol resistance ; and they committed no act of vio¬ 
lence. The impression which Colonel (dose’s elforl (though 
unsuccesstui atthe moment) had made upon both tlte minds 
of Jiuropean officers and natives, the eti’ect jiroduceil by 
the perusal of an order issued l)y Cord .\linlo on the ‘iOlh 
of duly, and the knowledire that his lordship was hourly 
expected at Madras, depriveil rebellion of its chief motive 
—jicrsonal hatred to Sir (ieorye IJarlow. And these <'ir- 
cmiistances, aided by tin: unremitted conciliatory eHorls of 
the commanding' officer, (ailotiel IMontrcMir, ami the Resi¬ 
dent, Captain Sydenham, made a coiupiele < han<j<‘ in the 
lienliments of this corps, who upon the l‘ilh of .Aufrust 
sitriicd the test: and as tiieir (•\ann)le cm mira^ed many' 
corps of the army, but particularly tliosc that Ibinitd ti". 
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garrison of Seringapatam, in a rebellious resistance to 
Government, their defection from the cause put an end to 
this horrid and unnatural contest: and Lord Minto, who 
arrived a few days after this event, found a complete and 
unreserved submission to his authority. Had he arrived a 
month earlier, he would have saved an army from disgrace 
and ruin: and as it was, it is not easy to calculate the good 
which his presence effected: but it is not unreasonable to 
conclude, that the report even of his approach went farther 
to terminate the partial rebellion that had occurred, than 
all the violence of the Madras Government. 

The whole of these proceedings ought to be held in con¬ 
stant remembrance by all parties in future times. “ As 
** they have existed for our shame, they ought to exist for 
“ our instruction 

To the officers of the Indian,army they are awfully in¬ 
structive. Tlicy will not consider a few remarks on the 
nature of tliut instructsou as unbecoming in one who has 
served with them for near twenty-eight years; who came 
among them in childhood; Whose fortune and character 
have been acquired with tbeniwhose affection and pride 
arc, arid at w.!, r, must be, deeply interested in their repu- 
tatioii. 

it they dispassionately consider these events, they will 
clearly perceive the danger of the first approaches towards 
a military combination, intended only to solicit a Govern¬ 
ment, but necessarily tending to influence, to overawe, and 
to coerce it. The purity of intention affords no security 
against this progress. Men who deliberate and confede¬ 
rate with arms in their hands soon become impatient of the 
slow course of redress by regular means. Indignant at re- 
fusals, or even delays, which they deem unjust, they become 
familiar with the dangerous idea of seeking more summary 
justice. They assemble, their passions are kindled by 
communication of grievances, they are emboldened by a 


• Bnrke. 
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sense of collective strength, and proceed from solicitations 
to threats, disgtiiscd (from the great majority of those that 
use them) in the form of predictions apparently flowing 
from an anxious desire to avert the evils foretold. 

Such addresses bring upon them censure and harsh im> 
putation, which they resent the more because tJiey arc not 
yet distinctly conscious of intentions which merit tlieni. 
Their language becomes still more indecorous and violent; 
and some of their most conspicuous leaders are punished. 
They have then unhappily placed themselves in a situation 
where they are pushed forward on the roa<l of guilt by the 
most virtuous impulses of the human heart—fidelity to¬ 
wards each other, honourable attachment to the distin¬ 
guished members of their body become sufferers in their 
cause, and indignation against what they (under the* in¬ 
fluence of self-delusion) regard as insupportable tyranny, 
impel them onward with irresistible force. Youth, with 
all its generous feelings, its inexperience and its impe¬ 
tuosity, assumes the lead in their councils. The prudent 
and the moderate arc either banished as traitors, or com¬ 
pelled to be instruments of the more inconsiderate and 
daring. They find that they have forfinted all expectation 
of a tolerable pardoti. They see no hopes of safety but iu 
victory; and they arc hurried on by fear and despair, as 
well as anger and resentment, to rebellion. 

Thus terminates in guilt the progress of men who began 
with innocence and honour; and of whom each, if the ter¬ 
mination had been foretold even when he was far advanced 
in impropriety, might with sincerity have exclaimed, “ /s 
“ tAy servant a dog, that he should do this great thing f' 

Any event of such a rebellion would be most unfortunate 
to those engaged in it, but success would be the greater 
misfortune, and indeed the most severe punishment with 
which the justice of Providence could visit their guilt. 

Success would every where be a drcaJl'ul calamity to a 
body of British officers bt*traycd into military rebellion 
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against the civil authorities of their country. Their suc¬ 
cess would be the destruction of every source and guard of 
their own security, and of every thing of which the defence 
peculiarly ennobles and endears the profession of arms to 
a British soldier. In India, however, this misfortune of 
success would have very bitter aggravations. As soon as 
British oiheers had oppressed tlie lawful authority, they 
would quickly discover what, in the tumult of dissension, 
their passions had concealed from them, that they had, 
though unknowingly, raised their arms against their 
country, which must espouse the cause of her delegated 
authorities*. They would thus be proscribed and exiled 
by a country, the hope of revisiting which is the basis of 
every plan and expectation of their lives. 

Apprehending mutiny among their soldiers, revolt 
among their subjects, irruption from their Asiatic neigh¬ 
bours, or conquest by some European state, no longer 
guarded by their own country, but the objects of her just 
hostility, they would find themselves alone and unprotected 
in the world. In this friendless situation they could be 
supported by no generous enthusiasm, the child of pa¬ 
triotism and honour, which could awaken no feeling in 
their bosom but shame and remorse. Their numbers 
could only be kept up by adventurers, the refuse of 
the military profession in Europe. The civil wars, in¬ 
evitable in such a state of things, would be not so much the 
consummation of their evils, as a refuge from such intole¬ 
rable calamities. 

Happily for the British officers in India, (I speak not 
paradoxically, but considerately,) no such calamity is pro- 


* Tliesc are not sentiments formed on a contemplation of the result of 
the disturbances. 1 presented a similar picture of their situation to tlie 

deluded officers at Masiilipatam, and circulated a letter contaiiiin? all the 
(ubstance of these reflections to the army previous to the occurrence of 
any deliberate opposition to Government. Tide .'Vppeuilix; Letter to 
Lieutenant-Colonel McLeod. 
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babic. They are sure of being fiauntod by so many 
“ compunctious visitings of nature,” from (lie tliougbts of 
their friends, of their Sovereign, of their beloved country, 
as to impair that criminal energy necessary for tiie success 
of desperate enterprizes. Their’s is not a country, or a 
state of manners, or a system of religion and morality, 
■wliich trains men to revolutionary sternness and ferocityw 
Their failure was, and ever will be, iciirtain. But such 
convulsions bring dreadful consequences the loss of that 
collective character which was the source of pride to each 
individual, long regret and remorse, their hearts taught 
to dread generous and social feeling ; and the most distin¬ 
guished of them, if not condemned to death, still more 
unhappily abandoned to a dishonourable life. 

In their native land they will meet little or none df that 
sympathy which supports the sutferers for a general cause. 
Their discontent appears’ to spring only from the most 
ignoble sources. Those who have not visited India will 
not easily conceive that a pecuniary retrenchment is chiefly 
felt (which il realli/ is) as a degradation, by an army 
already sufficiently excluded from the higher rewards of 
valour: first shut out from military honours, and then 
from that compensation for them which they had found in 
the prospect of returning home? to the ex(;rcisc of generous 
virtue. Last, and worst of all, they lind that their more 
glaring and dangerous guilt has almost ellaeed the remem¬ 
brance of that misconduct which produced it, atid given 
popularity and character to those (hey ileem tlieir enemies. 

To the British Goveriiments of India these deplorable 
occurrences arc not less fertile in instruction. They will 
learn, that to preserve the obedience of a military body, 
exiled almost for life in a distant dependeney, to civil 
bo<lies who arc the temporary delegates of n Commercial 
Company, is one of the most proh)e>m ol policy: 

that such obedience is not always to he j)reserved by a 
rigid adherence to olBcial rules, nor restored by undis- 
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tkgajislilag obstinacy cl(^hed in the gaii>of firmness. They 
be taught by high authority, “ how much ought to be 

done to avert a contest in which concession does not find 
** its place*.'*' 

l^fey will feel, that the difficulty of their policy respect¬ 
ing the army will always be increased at moments when the 
Necessities of the state require extensive r^renchments. A 
wise Government will prepare the way for such retrench¬ 
ments, by evidently showing that they are necessary, and 
that they are equitably imposed on all classes: they will 
not disdain more particularly to satisfy those distinguished 
members of an army, whose influence over their brethren is 
a principle of natural discipline. They will redouble their 
vigilance to distribute military honours and rewards with 
the strictest equity; and they will be solicitous to display 
the appearance as well as the reality of kindness towards 
the individuals of a body who are about to sufler. 

When tlie passions of the moment have subsided, no 
man will believe that a Governor, confessedly unpopularf, 
introducing or maintaining systems of retrenchment, neces¬ 
sary indeed, but most severe, and without preparation, 
without public precaution or private conciliation, did not, 
by these circumstances, most materially contribute to the 
unhappy crisis which followed. The total omission of all 
those means which make reformation popular, or even 
tolerable, will assuredly, be regarded as a great political 
ofiencc. It will be considered as ridiculous to call for par¬ 
ticular proof that a cold and unfeeling manner tended to 
make privations be felt as insults. No man of common 
sense will doubt that a popular Governor may reconcile 
men to retrenchments, which, under a Governor of an 
opposite character, may produce the most ffital efiects. A 
recent example might be found at no great distance from 
Madras, (if any examples of what is so obvious were 


* Lord Minto. 


t Vide Lord Mkto’o dispatch. 



iK'cessary,) of it -Oovenwr * who had imposed greater 
rctnenchmentH thaii Sir Gethrge Barlow, and who, witliont 
any sacrificeiof dignity, left his gOTerament, universally 
beloved. Bat it will not be doubted that the Government 
of Madras thus contributed their share towards maturing 
(he discontents of the army previous to the orders of 
General M'Dotrall. Still less can it be doubted, that by 
tlie suspension of Colonel Capper and Major Boles the 
spark was struck out which fell on tlie combustible mate* 
rials. 

In the circumstances of the case, and after the restoration 
of (lie surviving officer by his superiors, it is very mild 
language to call this suspension an act of very doubtful 
justice. And it is most certain, that an act of authority so 
harsh, and of such doubtful justice, against officers who 
liad such a fair appearance of mere military obedience, 
and whose very fault, if they had one, must have sprung 
from a zeal for military privileges, was of a nature to 
vibrate through every nerve of an army. When (Im Go¬ 
vernment once did an act which made two officers of rank 
at least appear to suffer unjustly forthc army, they entirely 
changed the character of the disputes. They drove the 
generosity, honour, and justice of the army into rebellion. 
They supplied the discontented with the colour of right, 
without which no lenders arc ever able to seduce multi* 
tildes to resistance. They exalted pecuniary grievances 
into the feelings of generous sympathy and wounded 
lionour. They made it be thought disgraceful to al)stain 
from taking a part in a combination to prevent injustice. 
The inoderatcy the disinterested, the loyal, even the timid 
and circumspect, were forced into opposition,—by shame, 
by fear, by sympathy, by that tumultuous combination of 
causes, generous and mean, which recruit the ranks of 
insurgents, and change the murmurs of a few into the 
mutinous clamour of the many. hatever the evil iu- 


General Maitland, lutr Cu\ernur of Cc>Ioii. 
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tentions of a few may be, it is always an act of real or sup* 
posed injustice which throws the multitude into the hands 
of the ill-affected leaders. Before the suspension there 
existed only discontents; after it, general disaffection, con¬ 
spiracy, and sedition. 

The necessity of vesting the power of dismissing or sus¬ 
pending officers in the Government will never be ques¬ 
tioned by thinking men; but when it is considered, that the 
operation of the general orders of the 1st of May was, con¬ 
sidering the rank and number of the suspended officers, not 
a much less exertion of authority than if his Majesty were 
to strike a tenth part of his general officers out of the list 
of the army, it will not be wondered that this example of 
the precarious and degraded tenure by which military rank 
was held, should have diffused universal dismay, and rein¬ 
forced resentment by despair. , 

The dispassionate observer, after remarking with wonder 
that every expedient was omitted or rejected which could 
detacji the misguided from the ill-affected, or open a 
creditable retreat for the penitent, will pause before the 
sword was drawn, to consider whether general submission 
would then have been too dearly purchased by an amnesty 
which should not have excluded from hope even the officers 
suspended on the 1st of May. 

It will be acknowledged, that the example of a sedition 
proceeding so far without punishment, is an evil: but it 
was to be balanced against other evils ;—against the cala¬ 
mities of civil war; against the mischief of rendering one 
part of our military force in India the enemies of the other; 
against the evils of a victory which must be gained over 
the spirit of the army, and consequently over the strength 
of the Government. 

It will lje considered, whether a measure, not of conces- 
sion, but of conciliation*, offered a prospect of greater evils 


• These words have been, in the course of Uic discussion regarding the dh- 
turbances at Madras, as they were during their existence, greatly distorted 
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than a plan of division, such as Machiavelian politicians 
have sometimes employed against the public enemy;—but 
which was now to be, for the first time, employed against 
the only safeguard of the state ;—a plan to make the King's 
troops look down on the Company’s with the proud con¬ 
tempt of conquerors, and tJie Company’s army feci towards 
the King’s all the mortified pride and secret indignation 
natural to the vanquished; a plan for suppressing a rebel¬ 
lion of European officers by clandestinely instigating a 
mutiny of native soldiers against them; a plan for securing 
the Government by dividing and dispiriting the army, and 
for founding general tranquillity n|)on a monstrous balance 
of officers against soldiers, aiul of one army against an¬ 
other. .1 

It will be ascribed to the unbending temper ofSir (Jeorge 
Barlow, that he did not perceive the probability of am¬ 
nesty being at length granted, after open resistance, by the 
humanity of the British Administration in India and Eng¬ 
land, almost as general as that of which, before the sword 
was drawn, he treated the proposal as every thing but 
a crime. 

Future fiovcrnmcnls w Ill not be insensible to the dread¬ 
ful dangers which have been inetwred, even if tie' character 
of British offi< ers should preren tlie ' reatened evils from 
being realized; and they will see, that ti)Ough the policy 

from tlifir simple and plain meaiiinjf. Cothvxsiim, I eoncrive, is to grant 
tlic original and substantial objt rts of the demands made by the mutiiiuii.% 
army. To have restored the tent rontraet, to have proniise l an efibrt to 
obtain an equalization of their allowances with the offieers of IScngal, 
would have beeli oonces'ions: but if tlie exercise of a generous clemency, 
in pardoning those who had oHeiided in a moment oi'general insanity, and 
to have held out hope to otiici s of even deepe, i ailt, be deemed cuut-emons 
which a Government catmot mukt, there can he no such thing as conciliation 
in act; and as to the profession of kindness and eousideration, when the 
conduct observed by the ruling power is inflexible aud severe in its 
measures, it can have no effect but that of aggravating men’s feelings into 
greater crime. 
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of Great Britain has supported the cause of authority, yet 
her equitable benevolence has virtually disavowed these 
measures, by interposing to repair their harsher conse* 
quences. 



POSTSCRIPT. 


A.FTER I had written these observations on the late disturlianres 
at Madras, I perused a very aide and ingenious article in the 
ninth number of the Quarterly Keview, upon that subject. The 
first part of that article explains the progress of the violent [>ro- 
ceedings of the Company's officers engaged in those disturbances, 
and enters into very full discussions to prove and establish the 
fact of their guilt. In almost all this part my sentiments differ 
little from those of the jcvie\ver. 1 do not, hosvever, agree ivilh 
the opinions he has stated on the case of l.iciitenanl-Colonel 
Muuro. He conceives, tliat if (iuvernnient hud allovted that 
officer to have been tried by a court martial, it would have been 
a base desertion, and a sacrifice of a public servant. I trust I 
have shown, that although Government had a /«// /egal right to 
act as they did, a contrary conduct might have been adopted 
without any such desertion or sacrifice, and with every prospect 
of advantage to the public iuU'rests. 

I'he reviewer dwells throughout the article upon the crude 
and violent Memorial to Lord Minto, and assumes, with great 
advantage to his argument, that it may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the sentiments of ail the discontented otlicers at Madras. He 
is probably ignorant of the comparatively small number of those 
officers who approved of this intemperate production. He 
cannot, I think, be aware, that nrany of those whom he has 
blended in bis general censure, merely because they were blctide«l 
in the imdistiiiguisbing proscription of the Governnient of Fort 
St. George, never saw that document till it was published. 

I have, ill iny observations on the disturbances at Madras, said 
little on the question of the suspension of Colonel Capper and 
Major Boles ; but I conceive all that the reviewer has said upon 
that subject will lie deemed by those who consider it attentively. 
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as more ingenious than solid. The whole of that discussion 
would appear to resolve itself into a very short question. The 
act of disobedience to his superior, in a military officer or soldier, 
can alone be justified in a case where the civil law would punish 
his obedience. A great deal must of course be decided by the 
circumstances of the moment. “ To your tents, O Israel!” 
would, in the present state of Great Britain, be an unobjection¬ 
able text. It certainly was not so in the reign of Charles the 
First. But we have only to suppose Major Boles on his trial 
before a civil court, for publishing, or aiding in the publication, 
of a seditious libel. Among the circumstances to be considered 
in such a case, that prompt and undeliberate obedience which it 
is the habit of an officer to give to the orders of his superiors, 
would assuredly be one of the most prominent; and an English 
jury would, I imagine, be slow in condemning an officer situated 
as Major Boles was. They would probably tbink, that the great 
and vital principle of prompt obedie/ice, on which the existence 
of that armed force which guarded the civil community depended, 
was of too important and sacred a nature to iiave its plain mean¬ 
ing frittered away by casuists and lawyers. These reflections 
would certainly lead plain men to decide, that we ought not to 
refine too much upon such delicate points, and that no military 
order should be disobeyed, the illegality of which was not of so 
obvious a nature as to be clear to the most common understand¬ 
ing. But, after all, the justice or injustice of this act of 
authority is but a small part of a very large question. The 
wisdom and policy of the measure, (which is the point on which 
the character of the Government of Fort St. George is chiefly 
concerned,) appear, however, to be given up even by those who 
are the warm advocates of many other parts of that system 
which was pursued. 

The writer of the review traces what he deems an exact simi¬ 
larity of character between Sir George Barlow’s measures and 
those adopted by. Lord Clive, in 1766, to quell a sedition among 
the officers of the Bengal army; and infers, from a general and sweep¬ 
ing conclusion, that the reputation of these two Governors must 
stand or fall by the same arguments. To those who are satisfied 
with the superficial and general facts,—that both Lord Clive and 
Sir George Barlow exercised power in India, that there were 
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ducontents and combinations among a part of the European 
officers of the native troops during their respective administra¬ 
tions, which terminated, on both occasions, in submission to 
authority,—the observations made in the Quarterly Review on 
this part of the subject will be satisfactory, and conclusive: but 
to such as examine the particulars of these two important events, 
and tra^je to its true cause the defection of the officers of the 
Bengal army in 1766, and then observe the open, military, and 
manly conduct of Lord Clive, there will appear much more 
grounds for a contrast than a comparison. The conduct of the 
officers of the Bengal army, their limited number, and the actual 
constitution of the native army* at that period of our dominion 
in India, make a still wider difference in all those considerations, 
that render the late measures, of the Government of Madras, as 
they affect the personal attachment and fidelity of the sepoys^to 
their European officers, dangerous to our future security. But 
supposing the difference in this respect did not exist, Lonl Clive, 
when actually engaged in war, might have been compelled, by 
the conduct of officers, which the situation of affairs rendered 
doubly disgraceful, to adopt a measure that was most deeply 
injurious to those principles upon which our empire is founded. 
We have escaped this danger; but is that any reason for incur¬ 
ring a similar hazard 1 It has never been staled that the danger 
from weakening the respect and attachment of the sepoy for his 
officer was inevitable, and must be destructive to our power 
within a specific period. Its alarming tendency has been shown: 
and it is this which must be disjiroved, and the absolute necessity 
of having bad resort to it established, before the course pursued 

• Tlic whole power was in the ronimandiiif; offieers of the sepoy t>at- 
taIion,,and the native ofTiecrs had iiincii greater iiitinener than the F.uru- 
pean subalterns of the corps ; r/ie latter wire not even attacM to compumes. 
It has been the labour of near twenty years to supersede the ctl'ects of tiiis 
system, which was deemed bad, and to transfer the intiuence formerly 
enjoyed by tlic native officers to the Kiiropian: and the eagerness with 
which the native officers grasped at a prospei-t of reviving their power, 
though it might have liad a favourable operation for (loveriimcnt under 
that desperate expedient to which they had resort, must have given rise 
to dangerous feelings, and produced jcaloioy and distrust in that import¬ 
ant link between the European and native offieers, where eomplete con¬ 
fidence and cordiality is most essential to our sab ty. 
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in tliis instance by the Government of Fort St. George can be 
efficiently defended. 

The reviewer appears resolved to deny every fact that can 
even palliate the guilt of the officers of the Madras army, lie 
terms their desire to submit to Lord Minto a difference in point 
of form, “ a saving to their pride, not to their consciences;” and 
he is amused with the assertion, that the love of (heir^ country 
had a decided operation in defeating tlieir guilty proceedings. 
The man who reasons thus coolly u)>on such events, has probably 
never witnessed a scene at all resembling that of which he treats; 
or he would have discovered, that when passion seizes that 
ground which reason has abandoned, men act more under tho 
influence of feelings than forms; and w ith minds deluded, l>ut 
not debased, they make a vain attempt to reconcile the must 
opposite principles of conduct, and fall, geff-subdvrd, by those 
virtues which are implanted too dee|»ly in their hearts to be era¬ 
dicated by the sudden action, however violent, of a guilty but 
transient impulse. 

The able writer in the review conceives that he has at once 
discovered the chief cause of the late disturbances, and the best 
apology for the Company’s officers concerned in them, in the 
constitution of the Company’s service, and the habits of those 
that belong to it. The atmosphere they imbibe is calculaterl, in 
his opinion, to relax all just ideas of subordination; and they are, 
he infers, predisposed, from such causes, to an opposition to the 
authority placed over tlicin. Some disposition to resistance may 
no doubt be found in every comimiuity, civil as well as military, 
that ever existed; and to the existence of this universal and 
natural feeling every excelletice of human government may be 
traced. But let us suppose that this disposition had, from local 
circumstances and other causes, attained such a degree among 
the Comjfauy’s officers in India, as to threaten the public tran* 
quillity; what does this prove ? It is, if trite to the extent staled 
in the review, not an excuse for those who produce<l that crisis 
which has been described; but an eulogium, and a very high one, 
upon the wisdom and vigour of those rulers of our Indian pos¬ 
sessions, who have not only repressed this disposition to opposi¬ 
tion, but have rendered those to whom it is ascribed the instru¬ 
ments of the advancement of the interests aud glory of their 
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country: and a reflecting man would probably find much more 
to admire, than condcinu. even in that case* which is triumph¬ 
antly brought forward to prove this assertion. When events led 
a wise and moderate Govemor-fieneraif, and an able and politic 
Indian minister!, to prefer a course w hich certainly made many 
and important sacrifices of ordinary maxims of rule, but which 
led to a quiet and just settlement of all complaints ; to the pur¬ 
suit of a severe, inflexible system, which (anxious only for its own 
character) defends a principle at the hazard of a slate: most 
persons, wlien they contem|)lated the great end, would at least 
pardon the means by which it was obtained, and perhaps sec 
more of wisdom and generosity, than of “ short-sightedness and 
“ absurdity,” in the measures of those who exercised their 
powers with such temper, forbearance, and indulgence, upon 
that memorable occasion. Tliose who endeavour to Jicap 
obloquy upon their names, in order to exalt a contrary course of 
proceeding, will find no stq)port to tln-ir arguments from tbe 
conduct of the oflicers of the ISengal army snh.se<|nent to that 
occurrence: that has been exactly the reverse of what it ought 
to have been, agreeable to the conclusions of the writer of the 
review: and the great progress made in the diseiplinc of that 
army, their strict adherence to every principle of order and siil>- 
ordinatiou, (particularly on the occasion of the late agitations at 
Madras,) afibrds a most convinring proof of the wide dilii rence 
between a spirit of discontent carried even to the extreme of 
opposition to authority, among a body of officers, (who, however 
lost to reason and duty for the moment, must soon return, in¬ 
structed by their deviation, to that order on which their condi¬ 
tion depends,) and a mutiny of common soldiers. Men solely 
educated in civil life are too apt to confound this great distinc¬ 
tion : and to that ignorance of the diflercut shades of military 
feeling which varies from the proud but rational submission of a 
cultivated mind, to the mere habit of mechanical obedience in 
one of a more vulgar mould, a great part of the evils which 
occurred at Madras may be ascribed. 

• Disturbances in Bengal in 1794 and l79.j. 

t Lord Teignmouth. t Lord Jlelviile. 
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It has always been discovered, on a near view of human 
affairs, that smaller causes than the self-importance of man is 
willing to believe, produce the greatest changes in society. The 
difference between a general view of a subject, and a minute 
observation of all its parts, is immense: and to this difference, 
more than to any other cause, I am disposed to ascribe the 
opposite opinions 1 entertain, on many points of this large ques¬ 
tion, from the able writer of the review. He has, with a full 
sense of the advantage, dwelt upon those general principles that 
regulated the conduct of Sir George Barlow; and has enlarged, 
with great force and effect, upon their importance to good order 
and government. While he maintains this ground be is unas¬ 
sailable; and he seldom quits it: but if truth be the object of 
our search, we must go deeper. There perhaps never was an 
administration which exhibited, during the period of which we 
treat, so extraordinary a mixture of good principles, and a bad 
application of them ; of an inflexible regard to form, and a total 
neglect of feeling, as that of the Governor of Fort St. George. 
It is from this reason, that every man of impartiality, who 
peruses a general statement of the late transactions at Madras, 
will give Sir George Barlow' the highest praise: but if he looks 
further, and examines with a minute attention, not only his 
measures, but the season and mode of their execution; his admi¬ 
ration will infallibly diminish. He will be compelled (though 
perhaps reluctantly,) to abandon some abstract ideas regarding 
the beauty of general {uinciplcs, which he may have long and 
fondly cherished, and to confess the force of that observation 
which experience taught Mr. Burke to make, upon all such 
general questions—“ I have lost,” said that great orator and 
statesman, “ all confidence in your swaggering majors, having 
" always found that the truth lurked in the little minor of 
“ circumstances" 

In the conclusion of the article of the review the writer ani¬ 
madverts on the description given by Mr. Petrie of the cold 
and repulsive manners of Sir George Barlow; and in observing 
upon this “ deficiency in the charm of demeanour,” though he 
admits it must subtract from the influence of a statesman, be 
makes an allusive comparison (on the ground of common defects) 
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between his character and that of some of the greatest names ia 
history*, who, notwithstanding their defective manners, have, 
by the force of their superior genius, been able to command 
the support of mankind: and, to give more effect to this allusion, 
the reviewer quotes a public dispatch from Lord Minto, in 
which that nobleman ascribes the great unpopularity of Sir 
George Barlow to " a pure and inflexible discharge of ungrafe- 
“ ful, but sacred and indispensable duties.” Self-defence has 
alone compelled me to discuss the acts of Sir George Barlow, 
On his character my opinion was long ago formed. It will be 
seen, that at the commencement of these disturbances 1 confi¬ 
dentially stated that opinion t. I then represented him as a man 
of excellent talent, of unsullied integrity, of indefatigable in¬ 
dustry, and distinguished by long and meritorious services to the 
Company. I still retaiu that opinion; and no injustice of vriiich 
he may be guilty towards me, shall ever prevent me from 
expressing it. I then foresaw .that the defects of his character 
would, in his situation, probably produce very pernicious conse¬ 
quences. My opinion has been confirmed by the event. Expe¬ 
rience seems to me to have most fully proved, that the very 
qualities which eminently fit a man for subordinate situations, 
may unfit him for the supreme; and that the rules which arc 
necessary to the good order of many of the inferior departments, 
may, in their undistinguishiug application, prove destructive in 
the general administration of a great state. 


* William the Third, and Demosthenes. 

t See the letters to Lord Wellesley and Sir A. Wellesley, p. 64,65. 
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A NARRATIVE, Ac. 


When the first violent agitation appeared in (lie coast 
army I was at Bombay, in charge of a force destined for 
service in the Gulf of Persia. A part of this force was 
composed of Madras troops; and it became iny pecwliar 
care to prevent, as far as could be cfFccted by the influence 
of reason and discipline, ,!»ny contagion from spreading 
among those under my command. That I succeeded in 
this object is chiefly to be ascribed to the excellent cha¬ 
racter of the officers of this force, and to (he distance at 
which they were from the scene of agitation. From what 
I heard before 1 left Bombay, on the Jst of May 1801), of 
the transactions on the coast, and (he perfect knowledge! J 
had of the character of the Governor of l''ort St. George, 1 
early apprehended the most unhappy result; and on (he 
18th of April 1809, I wrote to Lord Minto in the follow¬ 
ing terms:— 

“ We hear every day the most exaggerated rejiorts 
“ from Madras; but matters are, I fair, in a very bad 
“ state.- It is said a Memorial has been sent to your Lonl- 
“ ship for (he removal of Sir George Barlow. J can 
“ hardly credit this, though stated on very respectable 
“ authority. I know that there is a personal irritation 
“ against him, which exceeds all bounds; and tMs, how- 
“ ever unjust and indefensible, will make it almost im- 
“ possible for him to adjust matters by any means sliort 
“ of coercion: and I trust in God such will not b<! found 
“ necessary; for even success would not prevent the ruin- 
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oils effects with which any measure of violence would 
“ be attended. I cannot but think the great majority are 
“ yet to be reclaimed to their duty; and I should think 
“ one principal means of effecting this, w’ould be your 
“ Lordship’s presence at Madras ; and assuredly there 
“ never was an occasion on which the active exertion of 
“ all the great powers lodged in your Lordship’s hands 
“ was more necessary to the welfare of the stale.” 

The impressions upon my mind at tliis moment will be 
.still more forcibly shown by the following extract from a 
letter to the Marquis Welle.sley, of the same date as that 
to lionl Minto, and upon the same subject 

“ IJotli Lord Minto and the Comniander-in-Chief of 
“ India should come to Madras ; or, at all events, Lord 
“ Minto. Whatever justice may be on the part of Sir 
“ (jcorge IJarlow, it will be ten times more dithcult for 
“ him to settle the question than any other; for the degree 
“ of personal dislike which all ranks and classes have of 
“ him, is not to be described. This may be, and 1 dare 
“ say i.s, very indefensible': but it exi.sts, and cannot be 
“ changed: and the .safety of the state should not be 
thrown into hazard, if that hazard can be avoided by 
“ the adoption of any measures that do not compromise 
“ its dignity, or permanently weaken its authority. I am 
“ quite satistied of the purity and rectitude of Sir George 
“ JJarlow’s character. The public never had a more 
*• zealous or more laborious servant; he is devoted to his 
“ duly, and has no enjoyment beyond that of performing 
“ it; but his system is cold and inflexible, and proceeds 
“ in its course without the slightest attention to the feel* 

“ ings of those on whom it is to operate; and the present 
“ distracted state ofaflairs at Madras is, 1 fear, a comment^ 

“ and a melancholj/ one, upon the result of such systems. 

“ All the reforms wliich Sir George Barlow thought it his 
“ duty to make, might have been made without giving rise 
“ to any seriou^ discontent, if he had proceeded with that 
“ caution and that attention to the temper of the. men 
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“ which (lie situnlioii in which he found the army required. 
“ They were in a slate of great irritation when he arrived; 
“ and lie was, from his reputation as a reformer and a 
“ rctrencher, received with prejudices. The authority 
“ which should have controlled the army, acted a contrary 
“ part, and consequently made their ebullitions more to 
“ lie dreaded. All these were subjects worthy of const* 
“ deration ; and relaxation from a severe system, till an 
“ insubordinate spirit was somewhat sulxliied, and the 
“ rilling authority fortified, would have not merely been 
“ warranted, but have l)een wise. At all events, the 
“ means of suppressing a disposition to violence should 
“ have been correctly calculated, before it was provoked 
“ to action. This, I fear, has not been the case; ftml it 
“ is most difficult to discover any means by wJiich such a 
“ general spirit of discontent, as that which now exists, 
“ can be repressed. As it is unmixed with any thing like 
“ disatl'ection to the country, it will prolmbly, if met with 
“ a firm and dignified spirit of conciliation, correct itself; 
“ and then every plan should be adopted that cau prevent 
“ the recurrence of so dangerous an evil.” 

The following is the concluding paragraph of a long 
letter, datc'd the 16th of April i'809, which I wrote to Lord 
V\ ellington, on the same subject. 

“ I am yet very imperfectly informed of what has 
“ occurred. I shall soon know all. I proceed in a few 
“ days to Madras. Had I been there at an earlier stage 
“ of this affair, I might have done good; but thal expec- 
“ talibn is over: matters are too far gone; and there is 
“ too great irritation on the minds of all parties, to give 
“ hopes of reconciliation. You know Sir George Barlow; 
“ he is a highly respectable public servant. His prin- 
“ ciples of action are all right and correct; but his 

measures are often ilUtiraed, and consequently unfor- 
“ tunatc. He generally leaves altogether out of the ques- 
“ tion, that which would engage the chief attention of an 
“ abler ruler,— men's minds: and though his cold system 

!■ 
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“ ajipears excellent in an abstract and general view, it 
“ often proves mischievous in its operation, lie lias 
“ another great fault, which looks so like an excellence at 
“ first glance, as to deceive most: he is perfectly in- 
“ flexible with regard to every tiling that he deems a 
“ principle or rule. Now this is good on most occasions, 
“ but on some it is the heiglit of folly; for, in the eii- 
“ deavour to do a little good, arc we justified in hazard- 
“ ing a world of mischief?” 

Such were my sentiments, and such the view I took of 
the situation of aflairs on the coast, before I left liombay, 
from which I sailed on the 1st of May, and arrived at 
Madras on the 17th of that monih. 1 was received by 
Sir George Barlow with even more (ban his usual kindness. 
He seemed to expect rny personal eft'orls would aid greally 
in allaying any little agitation that remained ; for, at this 
moment, he was decidedly of opinion that the orders of 
the Ist of May had completely settled every thing that was 
serious, and that what appeared to remain, was merely the 
reaction of that seditions spirit which he had stilKliied. 
After a very few days’ residence at Madras I became satis¬ 
fied of the extent and danger of this error, and 1 laboured 
incessantly to convince Sir George Barlow that he was 
mistaken, and that a new, more extensive, and violent con¬ 
federacy, than that which he had conquered, was in pro¬ 
gress ; the object of which was to obtain the repeal of the 
orders of the Ist of May. Ilis unwillingness to believe this 
fact may be conceived, when I state, that he would not 
admit the conduct of the subsidiary force at Hyderabad, 
who, in a public address, disclaimed the compliment he 
liad paid their fidelity, to be evidence of its truth. 

I was not discouraged by that strong disinclination 
rvhich I observed in Sir George Barlow to credit every in¬ 
formation I gave him vpon this subject, but continued to 
press upon him the urgency of the case, and to entreat 
him to adopt measures calculated to remedy so desperate 
and general an evil, before it had attained that maturity to 
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tvliich it was fast approaching. The great and generous 
ob ject was, I said, to save, not to dostro}', a bcnly of brave 
and meritorious, though infatuated men, who were rushing 
upon their own ruin. They had (I not once, but a hun¬ 
dred times repeated to Sir (Jeorge Barlow,) a more serious 
quarrel than tliat with (iovernment, tln^y liad quarrelled 
with themselves ; and, uidess he could adopt some measure 
that would restore them to their own good opinion, every 
attempt to establish order atid subordination would be 
vain, as they were grtlded on to further guilt by a tortur¬ 
ing sense of that into which they had already plunged. 
On being, at one of these conferences, desired by Sir George 
Barlow to suggest what I thought would promote tips end, 
I proposed (if the expedient had his approbation,) to draw 
up an address to him from the Company’s otliccrs on 
direct opposite principles tothose seditious papers that 1 
knew were then in circulation; and to give, by this 
measure, a shape to that feeding which still (ixistenl in the 
army, but which w'as scattered, ami, from having no 
union, was repressed by the combined action of the discon¬ 
tented and turbulent. This address was as follows : 

“ We, the undersigned oflicers of the Madras cstablish- 
“ ment, trust that the very extraordinary and unprcce- 
“ dented situation in which we are placed by some recent 
“ occurrences, will plead our r-xcusc for an address which 
“ has no object but that of vindicating ourselves, as a 
“ Ijody, from those serious imputations to which wc con- 
“ ceive it possible wc may become liable, from the nature 
“ of late proceedings in the army to which wc belong; and 
“ to assert our devoted allegiitnce to our King, our un- 
“ alterable attachment to our Country, and our consequent 
“ respect and submission to the laws and acts of that local 
“ Government under which we are placed, and whose 
“ commands it is our duty, under all circumstances, to 
“ obey, as those of a legitimate branch of the constitution 
“ of our country. 

“ It would be painful to retrace all those events which 
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“ have led to the present unhappy slate of feeling in the 
army, and have compelled Government to those measures 
“ which it has judged proper to adopt: we shall therefore 
“ content ourselves with expressing our conviction, that, 
however far they might have been carried by the warmth 
“ of the moment, none of our brother officers who were 
“ concerned in those proceedings which have been deemed 
“ so reprehensible by Government, ever harboured an 
idea in their minds that was irreconcilcablc to their 
allegiance as subjects, or their duty as soldiers. Go- 
“ vernment must be fully acquainted with the rise and 
“ progress of all the proceedings to which we allude, and 
“ can refer to its true cause any apparent excess, either 
“ in expression or act, that may have marked the conduct 
“ of any individuals : and it will, wc are assured, separate 
“ actions which have their motive in generous and honour* 
“ able though mistaken feeling, from any deliberate design 
of showing a spirit of contumely and insubordination to 
“ that authority which it is their duty to obey, and whose 
“ orders they could never dispute, without a total sacrifice 
of their characters as good soldiers and loyal subjects : 
“ and we feel perfectly satisfied there is not one officer in 
this army who would not sooner lose his life than forfeit 
“ his claim to such cherished distinctions. 

- “ We cannot have a doubt but it must have been 
** with extreme reluctance that Government has adopted 
the measures it has done, against those of our brother 
officers who have more particularly incurred its dis> 
“ pleasure, from the forward share they took, or were 
^ supposed to take, in the proceedings which have met 
“ with its disapprobation; and though we never can pre- 
“ surae to question in any shape the acts of that Govem- 
ment which it is our duty to obey, it is impossible for 
** us to contemplate the present situation of th(»e officers 
without sentiments of tlie deepest concern: and when 
“ we reflect on the ^neral high reputation, and the well- 
merited distinction, which some of them have, by their 
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“ valour and ability, obtained in the public service, we 
“ should be unjust to the characters of our superiors both 
in India and England, if wc did not entertain a hope 
“ that their case would meet with a favourable and in* 
“ dulgent consideration. But we feel re.straincd from 
“ dwelling upon this subject, as wc are aware its very 
“ mention might lx* deemed improper in an address, the 
“ great and sole object of which is to correct misappro* 
“ hension, and to convey a solemn assurance of onr coii- 
“ tinucd^ind unalterable adherence to the stime principles 
“ of loyalty and attachment to our King and Country, and 
“ of respect and obedience to the Governmetit we serve, 
“ Uiat have ever distinguished the army to which we be* 
« long.” 

The object of this address was to reconcile men to them¬ 
selves ; and it therefore cede<l as much as was possible in 
its expression to the predominant feelings of the moment; 
but its principle was not to be mistaken : and the unquali* 
fied and decided declaration which it coiiluined, of attach¬ 
ment and of implicit obediciic(^ to (Government, must have 
had the certain effect of separating all those by whom this 
address was subscribed, from persons who cherished con¬ 
trary sentiments. But the gnnit object of this measure was 
to concentrate and embody the good feelings of the army ; 
to hoist a standard to which men could repair, whose 
minds revolted at the proceedings then iti progress, but 
who were deterred by shame, fear of reproach, and want 
of union, from expressing an ojien difference of opinion 
from the more violent. I was assured at the moment that 
1 suggested this measure, of its i)artial success, ami not 
without some hopes (hat it would be general; but 1 per¬ 
fectly knew, that if the senior and more reflecting part of 
the officers of the army signed an address that pledged 
them to an active discharge of their duly to (Government, 
all danger of the remainder having recour.se to des|>crafe 
extremes, was at an end ; for the influence of the senior 
part of the army over the native troops was decided ; and 
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this open declaration would at once have drawn a line of 
separation betwixt the moderate and reasonable, and the 
turbident, which would have deprived the leaders of the 
latter of their chief source of strength, which obviously lay 
in their being able to deceive the multitude they guided, 
by persuading them that the cause was general*, and that 
many, whom prudence made reserved, would join them the 
moment they ventured on a bolder line of action. 

In my anxiety to reconcile bis mind to the adoption of 
this measure, 1 more than once modified the expression of 
the address; and softened, and in some instances struck 
out, those passages which he seemed to think were most 
objectionable. 1 also took every pains to satisfy his mind 
that it should never be known he had been consulted on 
the subject. It was my intention to endeavour to obtain 
the high and honoured name of Colonel Close at the head 
of this address ; and alter adding those of several other 
officers of rank and estimation, whose sentiments I knew 
would be favourable to such an object, to circulate it with 
an appeal to the good sense of the whole array. Sir George 
Barlow certainly hesitated regarding tliis measure, for he 
kept the draft of the address two or tliree days, and then 
returned it with a rejection of the expedient, grounded on 
his dislike to the adoption of any stei) that was contrary to 
the established rules ‘of his Government; to his fear, that 
receiving such an address in a favourable manner might in 
some degree sacrifice + his dignity, and, by doing so, 
weaken that authority to which he trusted for the settle¬ 
ment of that partial spirit of discontent which still existed. 
It was in vain that I argued that the common rules of Go¬ 
vernment were adapted for common times, and that in 

• These were the persons who fabricated those reports that were cir¬ 
culated and believed by numbers, n ..picting promises of aid and support 
from the officers of Bengal and Bombay. 

t Thu fear qf being thought qfraid, is, perhaps, of all motives of human 
action one of the weakest, tliough it wears a mask, of boldness, and imder 
that is often productive of infinite mischief. 
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emergencies like the present, whicli presented nothing but 
tliflictihies, those should be chosen which were likeliest to 
effect the object at the least hazard to the state. All my 
reasoning was ineffectual; and 1 was most reluctantly 
compelled to abandon this project, from which 1 at that 
moment expected great success. Every future event has 
satisfied my mind 1 was not too sanguine. 1 conscientiously 
believe, if it had been adopted, though numbers might, by 
their obstinacy and violence, have merited and received 
punishment, yet the large body of Company’s officers on 
the Madras establishment would have restored the cha« 
racter of the army to which they belonged. The extremes 
which have occurred, with all their baneful, and perhaps 
irremediable consequences, would have been avoided; and 
assuredly the prospect even of attaining such ends and of 
averting such evils, was worth a slight departure from a 
common rule, and might.liavc justified some small devia¬ 
tion from the rigid system pursued by the O'overnment of 
Madras. 

To show in the most convincing light the correct view I 
took at that moment of tlx; actual state of affairs, and the 
very opposite sentiments entertained by Sir George Barlow, 
I shall here quote some passages from the private letters 
tiiat I wrote from tlie. Sd to the 15th of June, (wliich in¬ 
cludes I lie whole of the period of wliich I am now speak¬ 
ing,) to Lord Minto and his private secretary. The fol¬ 
lowing is a copy of my letter to Lord Minto of the 3d of 
June. 

“ I have delayed from day to day writing to your Lord- 
“ ship, till 1 could inform myself ofthe real state of affairs 
“ at this distracted Presidency; and I wish I could, in 
“ discliargiiig my duty towards you, confirm those im- 
“ pressions which J believe you have receivedy of tlic 

general good effect produced by the orders of the 1st 
“ of Maj’, and of the return ofthe officers of this Presi- 

dcncy to the principles of good order and subordination. 

“ The very contrary 1 believe to be the tact: and 1 am 
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satisfied that general spirit of discontent which has long 
pervaded this army, had never more danger in it than 
** at this moment. I differ with Sir George Barlow (who 
has behaved with the most flattering kindness to me, and 
given me his complete* confidence,) upon this point; 
but I have too good a reason to rely upon my sources 
of information. Besides, Can there be a greater indi- 
cation of this spirit than lias been exhibited in tlie con* 
“ duct of the subsidiary force at Hyderabad? They have, 
in an address to the wJiole army, disclaimed all title to 
“ the thanks bestowed upon them, and publicly avowed, 
“ that they not only shared the sentiments of the army, 
as expressed in their former addresses, but felt deeply 
for their brother oflicers, who had been arbitrarily sus- 
pended for just and honourable actions, and were detcr- 
mined to contribute to their support in a firm, legal, and 
“ moderate manner. These are, as nearly as my memory 
serves, the words of this address; but a copy has pro- 
“ bably been sent to your Lordship ; as one has, I undcr- 
stand, been received at head-quarters. Nothing can 
exceed the present irritation : and it has, I am assured, 
gone much greater lengths than Sir George Barlow can 
bring himself to believe. I confess I am not without 
some apprehension of misfortune: and however reluc- 
tant my mind is to believe that men can ever be so des- 
perate as to forget their duty to their country, I cannot 
resist evidence; and I certainly have seen what con- 
vince^ me that the most dangerous combinations are 
formed, and conducted on principles entirely hostile to 
order and good government. 1 have most frequent, 
and indeed daily, communications with Sir George 
Barlow upon this subject; and have not only given him 
** every information I possess, but every opinion I have 
“ formed; and have the highest reason to be satisfied with 

* I thovght so at that period, though I have bcco siacc convinced T 
was mistaken. 
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** the manner in 'trhich ray communications are received. 
“ He is as satisfied as I am, that the best reliance which 
“ Government has at this moment, is tin* remaining good 
“ feeling of the army itself. We differ a little as to the 
“ best means of bringing this into action. lie is adverse 
“ to every expedient that is not in consistence with usage. 
“ I think that those means are best which will most speedily 
“ effect the object in a manner that will be satistiictory to 
“ the pride and loyal feelings of the great majority of the 
“ army, and yet not compromise in (he slightest degree 
“ the dignity of Government. The irritation that has 
“ been caused and kept up by those acts, wliich fiovern- 
“ raent has taken from private information or reports of 
“ speeches at table, &c. is not to Ire conceived. The 
“ most extreme emergency can only justify any public 
“ authority opening such ilangeions and siisjricions chan* 
“ nels, and they should be closed the nioineni (he danger 
“ is past. At present 1 am salisli<‘d, (and so is Sir (d-orge 
“ Barlow,) it is betb-r to incur any hazard than have fnr- 
“ ther resort to such unpopular and uncertain means of 
“ detecting delinquency : and he is resolved to let military 
“ law have its free course, in the conviction, that his best 
“ chance of reclaiming a body of honourable thongli mis- 
“ guided men, to their duty, is by show ing he has not lost 
“ confidence in them. 

“ Sir George Barlow has hopes (his agitation will sidr- 
“ side* of itself. I cannot think so. They are maddened 
“ with a thousand rclicctions, and with none more than 
“ the shame and ruin which their rash proceedings liavc 
“ brought on some of the most popular of their brother 
“ officers. They have, in fact, not only quarrelled with 
“ Government, but with themselves; and such quarrels 

• Sir George Barlow not only thouglit no, lint must, from the Governor 
General’s letter to tlie secret committee of tin- f.’tli of October IKO;', bare 
conveyed the same impression to Lain! Aliiito. 'I'hc merit ol foresight 
will not as.niredly be claimed as one among the tiilenls that were displayed 
by the Governor of Fort St. George npoii this memorable- oeeasiuii. 
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“ arc difficult to settle. Besides, they arc secretly goaded 
“ on by a thousand discontented men, svho, defeated in 
“ otl)cr objects, wish to throw this (jovernment into con- 
“ fusion.” 

f)n the 12th of June 1 again wrote to his lordship: 

“ 1 wish I could say affairs here were in a better state; 
but 1 cannot yet agree with Sir George Barlow tiiat the 
“ discontent is subsiding. Addresses have come from 
“ every part of the army to the principal offifcers sus- 
“ pended by tlic orders of the 1st of May, cojitaining 
“ assurances of support, &c. These, fortunately, have 
“ not yet been brought under the eye of Government. I 
“ say fortunatidy; because it would be impossible for Go- 
“ verninent, in consistence with its past proc<‘edings, to 
“ pass such addresses unnoticed; and 1 sliould regret to 
see it obliged to notice them at a moment when the good 
“ sense and good feeling of the army seems lost, and the 
“ whole appears under the influence of blind passion. Sir 
“ George Barlow hasput an cud to all proceedings grounded 
“ on private information, and has resolved to maintain that 
“ dignified line which never sloops to suspicion, and makes 
“ men worthy of confidence by boldly giving it to them. 
“ Jf this is persevered hi, it will do great good ; for it will 
“ cxcife into action the remaining good filling of the 
“ army, which, though dormant, must be considerable ; 
“ and which forms, at tliis moment, the great, if not the 
“ only, .strength of Government.” 

And upon the 15th of June I wrote to his Lordship’s son 
and private secretary, Mr. John Elliott, as follows : 

“ With regard to this army I have already written to 
‘‘ Lord Minto. I am satisfied he has never had a full idea 
“ of the danger to which the public interests are exposed, 
“ or I think he would have come to this spot. I am far 
“ from meaning to state that Sir George Barlow has not 
“ communicated all he kneAV or thought; but, in the first 
“ place, I am satisfied he has been, generally speaking, 
“ badly informed; and, in the next, he has been endea- 
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“ vouring to persuade himself that there was no danger, 
“ and even now he tries to think every thing will suhsiile; 
“ though he knows (for 1 hacc told him) (hat pajiers of 
“ (he most objectionable nature arc in circulation, and that 
“ the most violent measures have been, and are, contem- 
“ j)lated. It is impossible to convey to men who are calm 
“ and think rationally, any idea of the state of this army. 
“ All (he respectable men in it appear to sutler a set of 
“ mad-headed boys to take the lead: and the greatest 
“ merit I see any man claim, is that of beitig passive; 
“ though all confess it is a period at which one step will 
“ involve the country in all the; horrors of a civil war: 
“ and there arc numbers (such is (lie insanity that has got 
“ head,) that desire to accelerate (hat event. « 

“ You may be satisfied I would not even hint at a state 
“ of aflairs so shocking to contemplat(‘, if 1 had not the 
“ strongest gronnds for what 1 state: but [ have s<'en (he 
“ greater part of their correspondence, iiiidL noic, and have 
“ informed Sir George Bailozc, of the extent to which 
“ matters have proceeded, and of the increase of irritation 
“ that has been lately produced: particularly by that ill- 
“ judged and unmerited compliment to the force at My- 
“ derabad, who, from being moderate, have, with the 
“ customary zeal of converts, become the most violent; 
“ and would (but for (he timely exercise of Colonel Mon- 
“ tresor’s personal influence,) have forced a paper a few 
“ days ago upon Government, which it must have notieerl 
“ most seriously ; and that notice was expected by some 
“ .of the maddest to be the signal of some very violent mea- 
“ sures. This remonstrance, as I said before, has been 
“ stopt; but there is, 1 fear, too much reason to conclude 
“ others of the same character will be forwarded. I know 
“ not whether Lord Minto is informed of all these circum- 
“ stances; but it is proper he should know them, as they 
“ refer to one of the most serious dangers that can assail 
“ the Empire under his charge. I enjoy Sir George IJar- 
“ low’s fullest confidence upon this subject; but be has. 
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“ I believe, more congenial counsellors, who are fonder of 
“ maintaining the consistency of Government upon paper, 
“ than of tranquillizing the minds of a meritorious and 
honourable, though misguided body of men: but as- 
“ suredly every means should be adopted which human 
“ wisdom can suggest, to reclaim them to temper and at- 
** tachmcnt, provided always such means do not compro- 
“ mise the strength and dignity of Government. Conces- 
“ sions cannot be made to demand; but men may, perhaps, 
“ by management, be reconciled to themselves and the 
“ state by something short of concession. Sir George 
“ Barlow has rather an exaggerated opinion of my per- 
“ sonal influence ; and he thinks, I believe, it will effect 
“ what I only expect from the united good feeling of the 
“ army. I have, however, done all I can ; and shall con- 
“ tinue, under all circumstances, my most ardent efforts in 
“ the cause of good order and government,” 

I heard, towards the end of June, of some extraordinary 
proceedings that had taken place regarding the European 
regiment stationed at Masulipatam, in consequence of a 
dispute between the Lieutenant-Colonel commanding and 
the officers of the corps. The substance of these proceed¬ 
ings* may be given in a few words. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Innes, the day after he joined the regiment (tlie 7th of 
May), dined at the mess, where a toast was given, “ The 
** friends of the army; ” to which he objected, and pro¬ 
posed it to be changed for one of less equivocal meaning— 
“ The Madras army.” This was not assented to, and he 
left the table. Next day he wrote an account of this cir¬ 
cumstance to head-quarters, but desired it should not he 
noticed, as he expected an apology from those officers 
whose conduct he considered as most disrespectful. The 
moment his letter reached Madras, an order was transmit¬ 
ted, directing Lieutenant David Forbes, who was said to 

* See Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm’s letter to General Gowdie, in the 
Appendix. 
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l)e the person who had given the toast, to proceed, at a 
few hours’ warning, to the Fort of Condapilly, a solitary 
and far from healthy post, at the distance of forty miles, 
and one at which there was not one man of the corps to 
which lie belonged. Lieutenant Maitland, who was rc> 
ported to have seconded tlm toast, was, by the same order, 
deprived of his station of Quarter-Master. These mea¬ 
sures, combined with an imprudent declaration of Colonel 
lnn(fs, that the corps would be disbanded if a young otfi- 
cer refus('d to accept the vacant station of Quarter-Master, 
(by which probably it was only meant that that event might 
Ix! appndiendcil, if such a spirit of insubordination con¬ 
tinued,) threw the oflicers of the regiment into a great fer¬ 
ment, and led to their tnaking a representation to liead- 
quarters, earnestly soliciting the benefit of regular military 
trial, and deprecating flic disgrace to which they were ex¬ 
posed from such punishments being inflicted, witiiout the 
slightest opjxrrtunity being given to individuals of vindi¬ 
cating themselves from the private accusations made 
against them. 

1 was quite satisfied, from what 1 heard of those pro¬ 
ceedings, of which 1 have only given the outline, that they 
were more than severe ; and were calculated, in even ordi¬ 
nary times, to produce much irritation; and 1 therefore 
was not at all surprised at tlnur aggravated eflect at a 
period of such general agitation. Soon after these events 
had occurred, I was informed by ;\dmiral Drury, that 
he had, in consequence of an order from the Duke of 
York, desiring all the men of his Majesty’s regiments 
employed as marines to lx* landed, applied to the Ciovcni- 
ment of Fort "St. George for some men; and that a detach¬ 
ment had been ordered from the regime;ilat Masulipatani, 
for which a frigate and sicxip of war were to sail that even¬ 
ing. Many circumstances liad made me, about this period, 
very reluctant to press the attention of .Sir George Barlow 
to a danger, the existence of whicli he appeared resolved 
not to believe j but 1 could not help, ujxm this occasion, 



stating to his private secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel Baf-< 
clay, all I thought upon the subject. The following is an 
extract of my note to that confidential officer. 

“ The great object at present, is not to agitate, in any 
way, (if it can be avoided,) any of those questions which 
have disturbed the temper of the army; and to restore 
“ that, by every means short of concession, to its proper 
“ tone. To effect this, we must trust in large points to 
“ tJie action of the good feeling of the army itself, and 
“ small questions will soon die of neglect. Now it occurs 
to me, the ordering a large detachment of the European 
“ regiment at this moment on board his Majesty’s ships, is 
“ liable to much misrepresentation, and is calculated to 
increase discontent. This has not been usual; and, 
after the conduct of the officers of the regiment, it will 
“ be considered as a punishment: and if it is so, it will, 
“ from its nature, have no good effect; for it will be refer- 
“ red to a desire to divide a corps, which men will say 
“ never could have arisen, if Government had been con- 
“ fident in their obedience and attachment. The corps 
“ itself will receive this order as an additional stigma on 
“ their character; and, in the he.ated state they arc in, I 
“ should not be surprised if they went to greater extremi- 
“ ties than they already have gone; and, if the accounts 
“ I have heard of their proceedings are correct, they 
“ have been bolder in their expressions of discontent than 
“ any corps in the service. All this is perhaps very 
“ improbable ; but still no man acquainted with the pre- 
sent state of affairs can say it is impossible; and why 
“ incur the most distant hazard of aggravating men’s 
“ feelings by a measure of such trifling consequence ? 

“ No man could, at this moment, have recommended, as 
“ a political measure, such a wretched expedient as that 
“ of dividing this corps in the manner proposed; and if 
“ it is merely to comply with a requisition of the Admiral 
“ for marines, he might take them, as has been the usage, 

“ from any one of the King’s regiments, or might go 
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“ without, rather than give cause to misrcprcscutation at 
“ sucIj a moment. If all or any of the officers of the 
“ Eurofieaii regiment merit punishment, let them be 
]>unished in an open manner, agreeable to usage, and 
“ ray life upon the consequence ; but to tliink of sending 
“ one here, and one (here *, is only to show wcakn<-ss, and 
“ to give grounds (o the wicked to circulate aggravated 
“ reports, and to kindle the tiame of discord and discon* 
“ tent. Pardon this hasty note, and tear itt. You will 
“ understand wliat 1 mean perfectly. Depend upon H, 
“ it is trifles of this nature zohich merit all the nltcution o f 
“ Government at this moment." 

1 did not receive any answer from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barclay till next morning ; when, after stating (he hurry 
that prcvente<I him from writing, and the causes which 

had made (iovermnent order this detachment, he states 

• ' 

his belief, grounded on his knowledge of Masulipatam as 
a station, (hat tln;re will lx; a competition Ix-tween both 
officers and njcn to proceed as marines; and concludes by 
saying, “ 1 shall only add further, that there is iio guard- 
“ ing against wilful misrej)resentations, and that (hose 
“ who are obliged to act, must, in such cases as the pre- 
“ sent, be satislied with (he uprightness of (heir inten- 
“ tjpns.” 

Every thing that I had foreseen occurred. 'I'hc arrival 
of the orders lor the marines occasioned an instant mutiny 
of the garrismi of Masulipatam, and precipitated that 
crisis which it was of such great consequence to avoid. 
Sir George Barlow felt this occurrence as a serious evil; 
and, in a lung cunversatimi 1 had with him upon the 


• Lieutenant Ittaitiand, flio (li.siiiissed (jiiartci mastci, was ordered to 
ronmiund tHe mariiu 'i; ;tn<l I.<icutenant T'orbt m ho had been banished to 
Cuiidapilly, vas directed proce ed to relieve an ofiicer of the regiment 
on duty at Piince of Wales's 1: ‘and. This bceond punishment was a tor- 
tming revival of those wront's, of which not only the parlies, but all the 
officers of the corps, hud before, with some ju.siice, coiiijilained. 

♦ Ueutenaut-CoJonel Barclay afterwards returned me theorij^inal note. 
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subject, he expressed the extremcst finxicty to prevent 
those bad consequences which were to be expected to 
result, by the adoption of every moderate and conciliatory 
means tliat he could use, without a compromise of the 
authority and dignity of Government. He told me he 
had rejected all the violent measures that had been pro¬ 
posed, of coercing the garrison into submissiou by the 
employment of his Majesty’s troops; as such, he was 
convinced, would cause a general rupture, which he still 
hoped would be avoided ; and which, at all events, it was 
most important to retard. His anxiety on tliis occasion 
was much increased by the receipt, at the same period, of 
a higlily improper address from the officers of the subsi¬ 
diary force at Hyderabad ; and he desired my opinion on 
the best course to be pursued on so alarming an emergency. 
I advised a line that appeared to me likely to arrest the 
progress of men standing on a precipice of guilt. Every 
hour gained gave time for the operation of reason ; and if 
that should fail, it was still of consequence that Govern¬ 
ment should be more prepared than it was at that moment 
for the occurrence of a rupture with its army. On these 
grounds, I recommended that an officer of rank should be 
sent to Masulipatam to assume the command, and that he 
should lie appointed president of a committee to inquire 
into the causes of the mutiny, and report their proceedings 
to Government, w/io would, when the information upon 
this subject was complete, adopt measures for the prosecu¬ 
tion and punishment of the most guilt]/. In this proceed¬ 
ing there was an appearance of great temper and modera¬ 
tion ; no serious sacrifice of dignity was made; and time 
(which, for reasons before stated, appeared the great 
object,) was gained ; and all those effects which must have 
attended the detachment of a force against the garrison, 
or the equally unwise proceeding of attempting (before 
either rea.son had time to operate, or the means of cewreion 
were prepared) to arrest or conhne any individual, were 
avoided. On Sir George Barlow’s expressing his assent 
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<0 ray suffipcslions, I offered, in the warmth of my leal, to 
proceed to Masulipatam. He accepted this ofter with 
great apparent pleasure; and he evidently thouglit that 
the appointment of an officer who was known to enjoy his 
confidence, and who had so publicly professed a concili* ** 
alory disposition, proclaimed the character of the act; and 
the noinination of Lieutonant-Colonel AA illiam Berkley 
and Major Evans to aid me, (two otliccrs who are tiow no 
more, but who, while they lived, enjoyed in an eminent 
degree the love and nvspect of all ranks in the army to 
which they belonged,) was a full confirmation (if any had 
lM!en wanted) of the nature «)f tills measure *. If it had 
been jiossible for me to have mistaken Sir (ieorgc] Barlow 
in (he conversation 1 had with him on the morning he 
receiverl this intelligence, / was completely' contirmed 
by what passed in the evening after 1 hail Ireen in the 
fort, and, in (he office of the commander of die forces, 
((ieneral (I’owdie,) had a discussion with some of the 
officers of (he general stall'upon the w liolc of (his subject. 
One of those officers, who was known to mijoy the chief 
share of Sir (ieorge Barlow’s confidence, staled at (his 
conference, that movements of corps would be immediately 
ordered that would place the native troops under the <• 0111 - 

• Tile following paragraph of a leticr from I.icuti nant-Coloml Mon- 
tresor to Lieutenant-Colonel Doveton, (luted .Secundraluid, llie loth July, 
I8O9, i.<i a prooi of the liglit in wiiieli tliis measure wa;, viewed, and tlie u^e 
made of it to reclaim the most violent !o duty and siiltmis'-ion. --" Wiieii Uie 
“ addre.<is was forwarded from Jaulnah, tlie olliei rs eould not iiuve known 
“^tiiat Uie Government of Madras liad taken sueli steps as were most 
“ likely to quiet the public niii.d, in e(in,e<jueiKe of the unpleasant .stale 
“ of affairs at Masulipatam. Lieiitc tiant-Colouii Mateohn, wljose sound 
“ sense, knowledge ol the army, and eonciliatory maimcr.“, peeuliarly 

** qualilied him tor the ditiicalt task of allaying itieternienl in tt.e norUiein 

division of the aiiny, has alieady airiied at iMasidipatam, and a com* 
** mittoe has been ordered to jn(}uire into the l.,te oecurrenee.., composed 
“ of tlirec nffieers anions (he nio'-T popi'larin liie anny! Oierefore I am 
** sure the effieers of Jaulnah will see ttie had effei ts of forwarding an 
“ address, at this moment, of any natine whatever, as it cotild only lend 
“ to add to the irritation of the piihiic mind.” Vide printed Coirespond- 
ence, No. 2, page 35. 


O 
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plcte cKcck of hvs Majesty’s regiments; and that the 
Governor should, in his opinion, have no hesitation in 
throwing himself at once upon the King’s army. I could 
not but treat such sentiments with some warmth, as being 
altogether incompatible with that ardent wish which was 
professed of reclaiming the Company’s officers to their 
duty. The very knowledge, I observed to General 
Gowdie, of such sentiments being held and declared, was 
in itself sufficient to drive men to extremes. The General 
fully acquiesced in my opinion. Another officer of the 
staff, who was also a principal adviser of the Governor, 
.said upon this occasion, that be understood I was a friend 
to concessions that would dearrade the Government; that 
liis advice had been, to send a detachment to attack 
Masulipatam ; and that unless I could, the moment I went 
there, send Major Storey and the other ringleaders under 
a guard to Madras, evil, instead of good, must result from 
my mission. I repelled this gentleman’s attack with a 
warmth that produced interference to prevent a personal 
dispute, and concluded by telling him, that I was now 
aware of the true character of those sentiments entertained 
by the persons who had the chief influence over Sir George 
Barlow’s mind; and that, with that knowledge, I should 
certainly not proceed to Masulipatam, as I saw the proba¬ 
bility of measures being adopted, in my absence, of a 
directly opposite character to those I was desired to exe¬ 
cute ; and the only consequence I should anticipate, was 
failure and loss of charact(*r. Some explanations were 
made, but none that dispelled the alarm 1 had taken at the 
sentiments which I had just heard. I went immediately 
to the Governor, to whom I mentioned all that had jrassed: 
and I can most solemnly affirm, that Sir George Barlow 
gave me, at this second conference, every assurance that 
could be given to satisfy ray mind. He declared he would 
not listen to any such violent counsels* as I had heard; 

' Two days after 1 wont away, and when no event had occorred of any 
cooseqneucc, he ira* pmiiaded (as has been before shown) to conunence 
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that he ^ave me Jiis entire confidence, and vested me mth 
the fuWcst discretion to act in all respects as 1 thouglrt 
proper, in my endeavours to recluiin llie deluded men, to 
whom 1 was proceedinar, fo reflection and iluty ; and that 
lie was satisfied the honour of his Government was 
perfectly safe in my hands. iSot one word was men* 
tioned, at this confi-rencej rcirardin^’ rny cointnencinij' my 
proceedinc: hy an appeal to tin; men, or liy confining those 
otficers who Inul Irecn most active in the mutiny. It was, 
indeed, evident that llie tirst of tliese acts would have 
caused a desperation in the minds of t'le oliieers, that must 
have led to that instant rupture which H renv I fir ofijcct of 
vvj mission to avoid; and, witli rejrard to the^sc'cond, a 
military court of in(|uiry had heen oideied to investigate 
the whole of the jiroeeedings at Masulipatum, chiefly, if 
not ex'cliisively, with the view of enaliling (lovernmmit to 
gain time, witliout loss of reputation : and any precipitate 
proceedings against the ringleaders would have been an 
obvious sacrifice of lliat great object. 

Such were the sentiments of Sir (ieorge B irlow at the 
moment 1 was deputed to Masulipatam : at least such were 
the impressions which all his observations made upon iny 
mind. He determined at this moment to return the 
address from Hyderabad, and to write a letter to the com* 
mandiiig officer of that force in tonus calculated to show 
his forbearance, and indeed to evime to the violent and 
misguided officers of that station the s ’oe* sjiitit of tempe¬ 
rate and conciliatory disposition as had led him to depute 
me to Masulipatam. He desired me to make a memoran¬ 
dum of what 1 conceived Ite' sho dd write upon this occa¬ 
sion. / instantly drew out the following. 

“ Substance of a letter to the commanding officers at 

Hyderabad and Jaulnah. 


the plan for placiii); the native eorjis uniter clii i k of lii? Majoitj's regi- 

meots, aod tlir orders were seat to Jeradad for the match of the Sd of 
the lOUi to Goa. 
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Expressing the great regret and disapprobation with 
** which Government has received a Memorial from the 
‘‘ ofEcers of the subsidiary force, soliciting it to rescind 
** the orders of the 1st of May. 

“ Pointing out in a calm but forcible manner the 
dangerous tendency of such addresses, and the total im« 
** possibility of complying with such a request; stating that 
Government is only fulfilling a sacred duty when it ex« 
horts the officers who have signed and forwarded these 
** papers to reflect most seriously upon the consequences 
which a perseverance in such measures must produce. 
It owes this warning and exhortation to a body of men, 
“ who, acting under warm and erroneous impressions, 
have for a moment forgot what is due to their own high 
** character, and to that Government under which they 
are placed. The motives of this expostulation with the 
officers of the subsidiary force will not be misunder* 
stood; but it is necessary that they should distinctly 
know, that while Government can and does make every 
allowance for that momentary delusion and irritation 
which a variety of circumstances have been calculated 
** to produce, that it will never either abandon or com- 
promise its authority ; and that it will, if compelled to 
act, maintain, under every extreme and at every hazard, 
** those principles of obedience and subordination, with* 
out which, it is satisfied, neither it nor the army can 
exist.” 

With this memorandum Sir George Barlow was per¬ 
fectly pleased, and desired me to give it the form of a let¬ 
ter, and deliver it to Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay, that it 
might.be dispatched next day*. I did so, and carried 
the copy of the memorandum with me to Masulipatam, 

• Instead of sending this letter, the order for the march of a battalion 
from Hyderabad to Goa, in prosecution of tlic plan for dividing the sepoy 
corps, was sent two days after my departure, and provoked (as was, trader 
such circumstances, to have been expected) open resistance and K> 
hellion. 
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for which place I sailed on the 2d of July 1809, the whole 
of the circumstances to which 1 have alluded having taken 
place on the day preceding. 

I landed at Masulipatam on the 4th of July; and the 
journal of my proceedings at that place, with the extracts 
of my letters to Sir George Barlow, General Gowdie, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay, and of the letters I received 
from the latter officer (all of which form numbers of the 
Appendix), will give the clearest and most faithful ac¬ 
count of the manner in which 1 executed the arduous task 
that an imprudent, but I hope not an illaudable, zeal led 
me to undertake. During my residence at that place I 
continued active in my endeavours to disseminate, by let¬ 
ters to diffierent quarters of the army, such sentiments as 1 
thought calculated to counteract the poison of those 
inflammatory papers thajt were then in circulation : and 
the extract from ray letter addressed to a respectable field 
officer (Lieutenant-Colonel M'Leod), under date the 20th 
of July 1809, which forms a number of the Appendix, will 
show the complete and just view 1 took at that period of 
the result of the violent proceedings of the army. 

I left Masulipatam on the night of the 22d of July, and 
arrived at Madras on the morning of the 26th, having 
travelled two hundred and ninety miles in little more than 
three days. I knew of the flagrant act of disobedience 
which the subsidiary force at Hyderabad had committed, 
in refusing to allow the 2d battalion of the 10th regiment 
to march to Goa, to which station it had been ordered in 
prosecution of the plan for dividing the native corps so as 
to place them under the check of his Majesty’s regi¬ 
ments*. 1 thought it probable that this event would give 


* This irritating and imprudent order (which has been before noticed) 
was sent to Hyderabad a day or two after 1 sailed; and the same influence- 
that obtained the adoption of this measure, prevented the dispatch of the 
letter to the commanding officers of Hyderabad and Jautnab, which I 
drafted, and which Sir George Barlow at the moment approved, and 
tisured me he uiould send. 



rise to some strong measures on the part of Government, 
and I was most anxious to communicate all the information 
I had collected before any such were adopted: but, though 
no danger could have resulted from delay, the Governor, 
who knew I would be at Madras on the morning of 
the 26th, did not deem it necessary to wait even for a 
few hours, though strongly urged to do so by Major- 
General Gowdie*, the commander of the forces; and 
the moment of my arrival was that of the execution of 
the orders of the 26th of July for the separation of the 
officers from their men. I did not see Sir George Barlow 
till next day: and tlie cold manner in which I was received, 
the slighting view which 1 saw was taken of my efforts at 
Masulipatam, and the reserve mainlained, not only by him, 
but by others, left me widiout a doubt that 1 was no longer 
honoured with his confidence; which 1 was now, indeed, 
convinced I had never possessed but in a very limited 
degree. I therefore resolved, in future, to confine myself 
to an obeditnee of any orders I might receive, and no 
longer to expose myself to that failure and disgrace which 
must always attend the person who acts as a confidential 
agent, on delicate and important occasions, to one with 
whose proceedings his mind does not accord, whose con¬ 
fidence he does not enjoy, and of whose plans he is but 
imperfectly infjonned. But, before I proceed to explain 
the subsequent part I took in these transactions, it will be 
proper to offer some remarks on the observations made in 
the letter, under date 10th September, 1809, from the Go¬ 
vernment of Fort St. George to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, respecting my conduct at Masulipatam. 
The following is an extract from the letter from the Go¬ 
vernor of Fort St. George upon this subject. 

“ On receiying4ntclligence of the mutiny, we appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, in whos*^ zeal and talents 
wc entertained the fullest confidence, to the command 

* The Major-General assured me of this fact. 
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“ of the Madras European regiment, and the garrison of 
“ Masulipatam, for the purpose of re-establishing the 
“ authority of Government over the troops, inquiring into 
“ the causes of the mutiny, and placing the most guilty of 
“ the offenders under arrest. Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm 
“ was not furnished with any written instructions; it was 
“ left to his discretion to adopt such measures as circum- 
“ stances might render advisable, with the view to the 
“ accomplishment of the objects of his deputation. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm immediately proceeded 
“ by sea to Masulipatam. On his arrival he found that 
“ the officers of the garrison had farmed themselves^ into 
“ a committee, in which every officer had a voice. The 
“ greatest anarchy and confusion prevailed ; and it was 
‘‘ with difficulty that he prevailed on the officers to 
“ acknowledge his authority. 

“ As it never was in the contemplation of the Govern- 
“ men! to disband the European regiment, it was expected 
“ that Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm would have taken the 
“ earliest opportunity to communicate to the men a distinct 
“ and public disavowal of that intention on the part of the 
“ Government, and have employed the most strenuous 

exertions to recall the men to a sense of their duty, by 
“ impressing upon their minds the degree of guilt and 
“ danger in which their officers, for purposes entirely per- 
“ sonal to themselves, had endeavoured to involve them. 
“ It was also expected that Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, 
“ by establishing his inffucncc and authority over the 
“ troops composing the garrison, would have secured 
“ their obedience, and by that measure have deprived 
“ the officers of the power of prosecuting their designs, 
“ and brought the leaders to trial for their mutinous con- 
“ duct. 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm appears, however, to 
“ have adopted a course of proceedings entirely different 
“ from that which we had in view in deputing him to 

Masulipatam. He abstained from making any direct 
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“ communication to the men: and when we authorized 
him, with the view of detaching the troops from the 
cause of their officers, to proclaim a pardon to the 
European and native soldiers for the part which they 
might have taken in the mutiny, he judged it proper to 
withhold the promulgation of the pardon, from an ap- 
“ prehension (as stated in his letter to our President, dated 
“ the 18tli of July) of irritating the minds of the European 
“ officers, and driving them to despair. 

“ To this apparent unreasonable forbearance and atten- 
“ tion to the feelings of the officers, who had, by their 
“ acts of violence and aggression, forfeited all claims to 
“ such consideration, may, we conceive, be ascribed 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm’s failure in the cstablish- 
“ inent of any efficient control over the garrison : and he 
“ appears to have been principally occupied, during the 
“ period of his residence at Masulipatam, in ncgociations 
with the disorderly committees; calculated, in our 
“ opinion, to compromise rather than establish his au- 
“ thority; and in fruitless attempts to induce them, by 
“ argument, to return to their duty, and abandon the 
“ criminal combination in which they had engaged. 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm’s reasons for pursuing this 
“ line of conduct, and for recommending to us the 
“ adoption of conciliatory and temporizing measures, are 
“ detailed in his letters to our President, dated the 4th, 
“ 5th, and 6th of July. In those letters he states, that 
“ the officers at Masulipatam had received assurances 
“ from most of the military stations of the army, applaud* 
“ ing their conduct, and promising them effectual sup- 
‘‘ port; that the whole army were united in a resolution to 
“ oppose the authority of Ciovernment; that there was 
“ not a single corps, from Ganjam to CapeComorin, which 
“ was not prepared to break out into open rebellion. The 
“ measures recommended by Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, 
“ as constituting, in his opinion, thg only means of avert- 
“ ing the most dreadful calamities, consisted of a modified 
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“ repeal of the orders of the 1st of May; the restoration 
“ to the service, and to their appointments, of all the 
officers whom we had found it necessary to suspend or 
“ remove; with an intimation to the army, that their 
“ claims to Bengal allowances would be brought to the 
“ notice of the Honourable the Court of Directors. Lieu- 
“ tenant-Colonel Malcolm returned to Madras, on the 
“ arrival of Major-General Pater at Masulipatam to assume 
“ tlie command of the northern division of the army, 
“ having succeeded no further in accomplishing the ob- 
“ jects of his mission, than in preventing the officers from 
“ adopting any flagrant acts of outrage to authority during 
“ his residence at Masulipatam.” » 

The first charge is hardly less than a direct accusation 
of disobedience of orders. Jt is stated, that as it never 
was in the contemplation of fiovernment to distiand the 
European regiment, it was expected I woul<! have taken 
the earliest opportunity to communicate to tin? men a dis¬ 
tinct and public disavowal of that intention. Jn the suc¬ 
ceeding paragraph I am accused of having adojrted a 
course of proceeding entirely difterent from what t Jovern- 
raent had in view in deputing me; and I am positively 
charged “ having abstained from making any direct 
“ communication to the men." My letter to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Barclay, of the 'I8th July, is a number of this 
dispatch, and has been printed with it. This letter con¬ 
tains the following passage ; “You will satisfy Sir George 
“ Barlow, that one of the first things that 1 did, after 1 
“ came on shore, was to satisfy the minds of the officers, 
“ and, through them, of the men, of the intentions of Go- 
“ vernraent in ordering a parly of marines from th(^ corps; 
“ and you will see, by the enclosed extract J'lom my 
“ Journal, that I took the first good opportunity that 
“ offered of stating this fact in the most public and 
“ impressive manner to the teholc. regiment." J may ask, 
with great surprise and some indignation, Why the extract 
alluded to in this letter was not transmitted to the Honour- 
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able the Court of Directors ? This extract was a copy of 
my speech made to the European regiment under arms on 
the 15th of July. The wliole of this speech is in my 
Journal*. The following is a part of if. 

“ I consider it my duty to declare to you at (his 
“ moment, that it never was in the contemplation of Go- 
“ vernment to disband or disperse this corps ; and that it 
“ never meant to employ any officer or man of the regiment 
“ in any manner, or upon any service, but such as was 
“ suited to the character of British soldiers; and which it, 
“ of course, conceived both officers and men would be for- 

ward to proceed upon.” 

Is it possible that any disavowal could be more distinct, 
or made in a more proper and military manner? Yet 1 
am dirccfly charged with having abstained from making 
any such communication to tfie men! It is possible a 
charge so completely unfounded may have originated in 
mistake or neglect: but where there exists, as on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, an evident desire to criminate; where the 
secret nature of the blow afforded no opportunity of de¬ 
fence ; such mistake, even if proved, neither can nor ought 
to disarm honest resentment. It is too much to have a 
character, that has been obtained by the struggle of a 
whole life, assailed in such a manner. But the knowledge 
which the Governor of Fort St. George had of my pro¬ 
ceeding, upon this point, was not limited to this commu¬ 
nication through Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay. The day 
after my return to Madras, I read to him the whole of my 
Journal. It is true he did not pay much attention to it: 
and the little value he attached to the detail of my pro¬ 
ceedings was the cause of my not loading my public report 
with a copy of its contents. I had neither received at that 
moment, nor at any subsequent period, the slightest 
official nolice of even dissatisfaction ; and the probability 
of my conduct being misrepresented to my superiors in 


Vide Appendix. 
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England in the manner it has been, never once entered into 

my imagination. 

In answer to the charge, “ Tliat I did not employ my 
“ strenuous exertions to recall the men to a sense of their 
“ duty, by impressing upon their minds the degree of 
“ guilt and danger in which their offic< rs, for purposes 
“ entirely personal to themselves, had endeavoured to in- 
“ volve them,” I must reply in the most solemn manner, 
that 1 was not withheld from acting in the manner (he 
Government here state they expected I would, merely 
because 1 had no orders to <lo so, but because 1 considered 
that such a proceeding would have had an operation 
directly opposite to all Sir George Barlow’s intentiwns, as 
expressed when I left Madras. His disire then was, (as 
has already been shown,) to conciliate and reclaim the 
officers of the Company’s apiiy, not to render (hem des¬ 
perate. 1 was particularly instructed to point their views 
to England, to persuade them by every etlort to await the 
decision of (he Honourable thetJoiirt of Directors, and to 
prevent their precipitating themselves into a guilt from 
which they could never retreat. Sir fieorge B.atlow ap¬ 
peared satisfied 1 could effect this through ihe influence of 
my general character, and the power of n ason, aided by 
the justice of the cause I had to support : and 1 most 
solemnly affirm, that if the Government of Madras desire 
to insinuate (as the substance of these passages in their 
letter would imply) that I acted contrary to the instructions 
of Sir George Barlow, communicated to me in private, that 
the charge is not founded iu fac|: and it is fortunate for 
me that the subsequent communications made by Sir (ieorge 
Barlow’s Secretary, and all the circumstances of (Ids case, 
completely corroborate and establish the truth of that 
unqualified assertion, which I have deemed it due to my 
character to make on this point. A letter from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Barclay*, dated the 12lb of July, and written by 

* All the lettersfrom this officer to me while I was at Masulipatain, are 
in the printed Correspondence. 
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the Governor’s order, in reply to my communications from 
Masnlipafam of the 4th, 5th, and 6th of July, in which I 
had required further orders, repeats nearly the same senti¬ 
ments ill the same language Sir George Barlow had used 
before I left Madras. “ You cannot,” he observes, 
“ render a more acceptable service to the public interests, 
“ than by the exertion of your influence and ability in 
“ keeping the garrison of Masulipatam firm to their duty, 
“ and satisfying the officers that it is not less for their in- 
“ terests than it is consistent with their duty, to await the 
“ decision of the authorities in England on the several 
“ questions which have occasioned so much agitation in 

the minds of a considerable portion of the array of this 
“ establishment.” 

Tiie same officer wrote to me a short letter on the 20th of 
July, in which he repeats these sentiments, and concludes 
by stating, that the greatest service I could render my 
country, in the actual situation of afl'airs, was “ to keep 
“ the garrison in order, and bring the minds of the officers 
“ hack to reason.” 

I was authorized, through the same channel, to proceed 
with the inquiry, (if I thought it advisable,) without wait¬ 
ing for my colh-agues, reporting the restdty for the orders 
of Government; and a discretion was vested in me to 
grant a pardon to the non-commissioned officers and pri¬ 
vates of the garrison, if I should judge it necessary: but 
this was evidently in reference to the possible occurrence of 
a case of extreme emergency, which Colonel Barclay stated 
the Governor felt assured would not arise. 

It will certainly not occur, on a perusal of what I have 
stated, that there existed the slightest ground for the Go¬ 
vernment of Fort St. George indulging those expectations 
which they have declared they did in their letter to the 
Secret Committee. Is it possible that they could, at the 
moment, have expected that an officer, instructed as I was, 
should have commenced his proceedings with “ strenuous 
“ exertions to excite the men against officers,” whom he 
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was directed to reclaim to their duty by the efforts of 
reason and argument ? And when he had been com¬ 
manded to carry on a military inquiry, in order to ascertain 
the nature and degree of the crimes of differejit individuals, 
was it reasonable to suppose he would disappoint the very 
object * for which that was instituted, by a premature 
attempt to seiae and bring ringleaders to trial, on whose 
guilt he was expressly told “ it was his duly to report, 
“ and to await the orders of G’ovcrnment?” 

It is sufficiently obvious, from what lias been stated, that 
when the Government of Fort St. George wrote those para¬ 
graphs (which have been quoted) to the Secret Coinniitlcc, 
the object was more to preserve a character of consistence, 
tlian to give a correct view of the actual situation of affairs 
at the moment of the occurrence of those events which are 
described. The Government, in a subsequent part of the 
same dispatch, gives a more just account of the character 
of this proceeding. “ We had hitherto,” they observe, 
“ continued to expect, lliat the firmness of our measures, 
“ and the good sense of the officers of the army, would 
“ liave finally succeeded in restoring order : but wc were 
“ convinced, by the failure of Lieutenant-Colonel Mal- 
“ colm’s mission, by the addresses received from Hyder- 
“ abad, and by the intelligence received from other 
“ quarters, that it was necessary to calculate on tlie pos- 
“ sibility of the officers proceeding to the last extrmnities 
“ of rebellion ; and to consider the means of preventing, 
“ or finally of meeting, that arduous state of tilings. 
“ The moderate course of conduct pursued by the Govern- 
“ ment, and which was founded on a favourable opinion 
“ of the loyally of the army, had failed; and we were 
“ reduced to the alternative of making the concession 
“ demanded by the officers, or subduing them by force,” 

Is it not evident from this paragraph alone, if oilier 
evidences were wanting, that the Government considered 

* One of tlic chief objertf for wliicb this proceeding was rrconimended 
and ftdopted, wiis to gain time. 



my mission to Masulipatam as a proceeding which was 
calculated, by its moderation, to reclaim the officers to 
their duty; and in no degree whatever related to tliat 
course of measures which was subsequently adopted i A 
most desperate remedy was ultimately applied to the 
existing evils: and in having recourse to the expedient of 
exciting the men against their officers, and in impairing 
the strength if not destroying that link by which almost 
all arc agreed we hold India, the Government of Fort 
St. George might perhaps be justified by the emergency 
of the moment; and the controlling authorities in England 
iu!iy be satisfied that this operation, however terrible, was 
necessary and politic; but assuredly (even if all this is 
granted) no person can believe that any authority but 
Government coidd adopt such a measure. It appears loo 
much to have expected, that an officer sent to modcraf e the 
minds of a body of officers, and to reclaim them to their 
duty by argument and reason, should (acting upon his ou n 
discretion, and without orders) have adopted this despe¬ 
rate expedient; and that he should have commenced liis 
efforts to persuade the officers to return to their duty, by 
exciting their men to throw oil' their authority. 

The Government of Madras proceed to state, that it 
ascribes my failure to an apparent unreasonable and unwise 
forbearance and attention to the feelings of ofiicers who 
had, by their acts of violence and aggression, forfeited all 
claims to consideration; that my time was occupied in 
negotiations with disorderly committees, and in fruitless 
attempts to bring officers back to their duty by argument. 
A reference is made to my reasons for this conduct, as 
stated in my letters * under date the 4th, 5th, and 6th of 
July. The measures which I recommended are there 
stated. These, the Government observed, “ consisted of 
“ a modified repeal of the orders of the 1st of May ; the 
“ restoration to tlie service, and to their appointments, of 


• Sec Appendix. 
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“ all the officers whom we had found it necessary to sus- 
“ pend or remove ; with an intimation to the army, that 
“ their claims to Bengal allowances would he brought to 
“ the notice of the Honourable the Court of Directors." 
It is stated in the conclusion of this paragraph, that J 
returned to Madras, “ having succeeded no further in 
“ accomplishing the objects of my mission, than in pre- 
“ venting the oiHcers from adopting any flagrant acts of 
“ outrage to authority during rny residence at Masulipa- 
“ tarn.” As my failure is ascribed to an apparent un¬ 
reasonable and unwise attention to tlic feelings of oflicers 
who had by their acts of violence forfeited all claims to 
consideration, may it not be asked, What was the situation 
of these officers when I was deputed by Sir George Barlow 
with instructions to restore them to better feelings, and a 
jiister sense ofdiity, by fhe^eflbrts of reason and argument ? 
Were they not in a state of outrageous mutiny ? I'heir 
commanding officer, Lieutenacit-Coloiiel limes, had been 
placed under sentries, and it was hourly exjiected they 
would openly throw off even the show of obeilience ; and 
yet at such a period 1 received instructions from Sir George 
Barlow to use every efl'ort of reason and argument to 
reclaim the officers to their duty. When I hail, as appears 
from my Journal * and letters, in a gn'al degree succeeded, 
having released ('oloncl Inties from his arrest, prevailed 
upon a mutinous garrison to abandon its design of imme¬ 
diately throwing off its allegiance, and of marcliing to 
Hyderabad, obtained from them a reluctant recognition of 
my authority, and was proceeding with the inquiry w hich 
I had been directed to make: when all these changes, I 
.say, had been effected without one concession, by the torce 
of that reason which 1 was directeil to employ ; and 1 had 
reported all that I had done; 1 received a letler from 
Colonel Barclay, written by order of Sir George Barlow, 
approving of my measures, desiring me to continue my 


Vide Apppudis. 
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efforts to reclaim the.officers, and to direct their attention 
to the decision of the authorities in England; and yet, when 
my success within the few days I was at Masulipatam had 
been as great as it was possible to expect such means could 
produce, (for changes in men’s minds that are effected by 
reason and argument must be gradual,) I am accused, in a 
secret dispatch to my superiors in England, of having failed 
in my mission, from a forliearance, which, though subse¬ 
quently termed unreasonable and unwise, I have shown 
Sir George Barlow deemed, or professed to deem, at the 
moment of my departure from Madras, wise and politic; 
and from an attention to the feelings of those very officers, 
to whose feelings and reason, when their crimes were at the 
greatest height, I had been directed, by the verbal instruc¬ 
tions of Sir George Barlow, and the letters of his secretary, 
to address myself. 

It is stated, that my time was occupied in communica¬ 
tion with disorderly committees. To this I reply, that I 
never recognised any committee in any public or official 
maimer that could either compromise my own authority, 
or commit the dignity of Government. I communicated, 
it is true, chiefly with those officers who, from their rank 
or ability, appeared to have most influence over the rest. 
Not to have done so, would have been to neglect the em¬ 
ployment of those means to which I have shown Sir George 
Barlow exclusively trusted for my success. I learnt, that 
there existed a garrison committee, of which every officer 
was a member, and which could never meet without dan¬ 
ger of a mutiny that in its consequences would have pre¬ 
cipitated a rupture between the Government and most 
other parts of the army: an extreme which it was my 
constant labour to retard, if I could not altogether avert. 
This committee I endeavoured, by my influence with the 
senior and more reflecting officers of the garrison, to dis¬ 
solve ; and I considered my success in this point as agreat 
step towards the restoration of order. The control of the 
proceedings of the whole became vested in a few senior 
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officers of comparative moderation, whose minds were more 
accessible to reason, and whose small numbers rendered 
them less liable to those violent impressions which produce 
such mischief in large and turbulent meetings. But all 
the cominimicntions 1 ever had, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly, with any individual or Ixxlies of officers at Masuli- 
pntam, are stated in my journal: and, it will be seen from 
that, I never made the slightest concession to the repealed 
demands of the officers of that garrison. That my pro¬ 
ceedings were not such as is prescribed by an observation 
of the regular course of military discipline there can be no 
doubt; but (iovemment had itself decided that question. 
They had refrained (for the reasons stated in the‘dispatch 
to which I have so often referred) from resorting to tlie 
usual means, the employment of force for quelling the mu¬ 
tiny at Masulipatam. 1 yas deputed on what is termed in 
this very dispatch a mission, (a word in itself including a 
volume,) in order that 1 might reclaim to duty, by the 
efforts of reason and argument, the officers of a garrison 
which were known to be almost to a man unanimously bent 
on mutiny and opposition to authority ; and yet I am sub¬ 
sequently condemned by the (lovcrnment that sent me, for 
having useel the only means by whicli it was possible 1 
could accomplish tint object. 

The statement made in the same paragraph of this dis¬ 
patch regarding the character of (hose measure.s which I 
recommended, with a view of terminating the agitation of 
the army, will, 1 am assured, not be considered as cither 
fair or liberal, by any person who gives an attentive peru¬ 
sal to my secret and confidential letter to Sir (ieorge Bar- 
low upon that subject. 1 saw, immediately after my arri¬ 
val at Masulipatam, that some conciliator_y rneasures must 
be instantly adopted by Government, if it intended to avoid 
the desperate extreme of a contest with its own army. A 
contest which, it will be recollected, I never doubted would 
early terminate in favour of (he former : but success, I was 
convinced, would bring dangers of a hundred fold greater 

H 
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magnitude than any that could result from issuing the 
order* that I recommended. 

On the succeeding day I wrote another letterf, which 
contained the following paragraph : 

I can think of no improvement to this order, except 
“ you conceive the great object of avoiding hostilities 
“ would justify the following addition to it. ‘ Govern- 
“ ment received a representation from a number of the 
officers of the coast army, in which they solicit the 
“ equalization of their allowances with those of the offi- 
“ cers of the Bengal army: This is a subject, the con- 
“ sideration of which must exclusively rest with the 
Honourable the Court of Directors, under whose notice 
“ this application will, in course, be brought, and by 
“ whose decision it wilt be the duty of the officers of the 
“ coast army to abide.’” 

I may ask. Whether the order I suggested in my letter 
of the 5th of July justifies the.assertion in the letter from 
the Madras Government, that I recommended “ the resto- 
“ ration to the service and their appointments of ail the 
“ officers the Government had removed.” The terms of 
the order I suggested were only, that in the full confdence 
that the officers of the coast would immediately abandon 
their proceedings, Government would recommend the offi¬ 
cers suspended to the Court of Directors. That it restored 
Colonels Bell and Chalmers to command, from which they 
had been removed, and also one or two staff officers who 
were in a similar predicament. There is assuredly a wide 
difference between the immediate restoration of all the offi¬ 
cers suspended from the service, and the conditional pro¬ 
mise of a favourable recommendation to that authority by 
which, under every circumstance, the fate of these officers 
must have been decided. With respect to Colonel Belly 
I conscientiously believed at the moment, from what 1 

• See a copy of that order in the App4)dix, in a letter to Sir Geargt 
Barlow, dated 5th July, 
t See Appendix. 
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knew of the case of that valaablc officer, that Sir George 
liarlow would not be reluctant to conseat to bis restoration; 
and with regard to that of Colonel Chalmers and one or 
two others in nearly similar predicaments, 1 conceived that 
if any measure of this kind was adopted, it should be as 
complete as it was possible to make it, without afiecting 
the principle which was to carry conciliation in act (words, 
after what had passed, could be of little or no avail) as &r 
:is was possible, without serious injury to the authority and 
dignity of Government. It was this consideration-which 
led to the communication already quoted from my letter of 
the 6th of July regarding the first Memorial forwarded by 
General M'Dowall. Wbat 1 rccornniciided was /luthing 
more than what had, I believe, been done as. an act of 
course, and was state d in a mode which, though concilia¬ 
tory, reminded the army of their duty, and gave them no 
reason to believe more, than that the Court of Directors 
would see the document in question. 1 think at this mo« 
ment, as 1 did at that in which I recommended this mea¬ 
sure, that nothing could have been more fortunate than its 
adoption. I know I differ on this point from very high 
authorities, who believe that any concessions, (and such 
they would appear to deem evert/ act of conciliation,) how¬ 
ever modified and corrected, would have been ruinous to 
Government: but, in spite of these imposing opinions*, 1 


* I always thought, and always must think, that tliere is a wide differ- 
ence between the seditions combination of a body of officers and a mutiny 
of soldiers, and that the two cases requii-e a distinct treatment. With the 
latter there can hardly be two modes of proceeding; with the former there 
may be various, and all equally safe. They may be restored by the influ¬ 
ence of reason, and subdued by the operation of their owi. fee ings. Tlieir 
minds may he reclaimed by many modes that could e h- applied to their 
men ; and tliere is, in the worst extremes, a character in tlieir opposition 
that admits more of tlie application ol'sucli remedies than the mad and in¬ 
stinctive action of a uiutiuuus soldiery. These two cases were certainly 
confounded at Madras; and most of the evils that arose may be imputed to 
the. faUacy of treating a seditious combination of officers as a mutiny of 
soldiers. 
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must ask reflecting men to look near the subject, to exa¬ 
mine the evil whicfi this measure could have produced, 
consider the ills that were at that moment to be expected, 
and to think on thrae that have resulted from the complete 
success to authority that the roost sanguine could have 
anticipated, and then to pronounce their cool and delibe¬ 
rate judgment. There certainly could be no apprehension 
entertained that (his order would have strengthened, to any 
purpose of immediate violence or opposition, the discon¬ 
tented and turbulent: but the danger stated is, that those 
would have deemed it a victory. Let us for a moment 
suppose they had been led, by their first feelings of joy at 
their escape from a punishment which they had merited, 
to have considered it as such, what permanent effect could 
such a feeling produce ? what had they gained ? Nothing. 
The fate of the officers who had been suspended remained 
to be decided by the Directors; with whom it must, under 
all circumstances, ultimately rest. Their Memorial for an 
increase of allowances was to be brought before the same 
bod^, but without even a promise from Government of any 
recommendation. There was an end to their combinations 
and committees*, and, with them, to all those threats they 
had thrown out against the local Government, which, it 
was evident, would acquire such a vast accession of strength 
by the spirit of moderation and conciliation which it had 
shown, as would fully enable it to enforce the most severe 
discipline, and particularly in all cases which were attended 
with a danger of the recurrence of evils of a similar charac¬ 
ter to those it had so recently encountered. The majority, 
indeed, of the officers of the army, and all the most re- 


* The danger that had been incurred was sufficient to anthorize Govern¬ 
ment to take the most decisive measures to guard against the revival of 
such combinations against authority: and though numbers who might 
have merited punishment had escaped, mt me olgect qf ben^ lo either 
indteiduals or the army at large had been attained ; and it is therefore quite 
extravagant to assert such a termination could ever have tended to encou¬ 
rage future proceedings of a similar nature. 
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spedable, had seen at this moment the desperate situation 
into which they had unwarily suffered themselves to be led. 
They would have had no sentiments but those of gratituda 
to a Government, whose consideration had presented them 
with the means of escape. All these would, if such an in¬ 
dulgence had been shown to their errors, have ranged 
themselves with enthusiasm on the side of Government, 
and would have been the most forward to retrieve the cha¬ 
racter of the service, by the punishment of those whom a 
hardened spirit of disaffection and turbulence had led to 
continue in opposition. That such a class would also 
have remained, there is no doubt; and Government might 
have been satisfied, at the moment this measure was taken, 
that future punishments would have corrected any erro- 
jicous opinions regarding the true motives that had induced 
so generous and politic a proceeding. 

The situation of affairs at the jreriod stated was such, 
that though there could be little doubt of the ultimate suc¬ 
cess of Government even under the violent course it pur¬ 
sued ; yet that did not appear likely to be attained, if ex¬ 
tremes were resorted to, without bloodshed. IIis Majesty’s 
regiments at Hyderabad* and Travancore would be, if a 
contest was precipitated, in the utmost danger; and if the 
combat between our European and native troops had once 
commenced, feelings would have been instantly engendered, 
the dreadful action of which no man could calculate. That 
these results were averted, was owing to a variety of causes, 
very little, if at all, connected with cither the foresight or 
vigour of the Government of Fort St. George. , 


• Tlie account of what occurred at this station on the day (icnrral 
Close made the noble effort tic did to carry the orders of tlic Government 
of Madras into esecution, shows the desperate liazard that was incurred. 
If, says an officer of hij;li rank, during the period tliat between four and 
five thousand troops were in a state of mutinous violence and uproar, 
“ one musket had gone off by accident, not a man of liis Majesty’s 33d 
“ regiment would have been left alive, and a general ma.ssacre of almost 
“ all Europeans would have been the most certain tesult.” 
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Bat, passing over what was likely to be the probable 
results of the desperate extreme to which the Government 
of Fort St. George had resort, (though it is by a conside¬ 
ration of these results that the merit of my suggestions 
should be tried,) let us contemplate what has occurred, 
from the most favourable issue that could have been 
anticipated. ' The officers of the coast army must long 
continue to feel that degradation which they have en¬ 
dured. Years must elapse before the action of this 
feeling will cease to produce disunion and discontent in 
that establisliment. But these are comparatively light 
considerations, Us all questions must be, connected with 
a body of men over whom we must always have such 
strong ties and efficient control as the European officers of 
our armies in India. It is the firm allegiance and con¬ 
tinued obedience of the natives, of which the strength of 
those armies is composed, which forms by far the most im¬ 
portant principle in our government of this great Empire. 
This can never be denied ; and it is as true, that in that 
almost religious respect with which the sepoy of India has 
hitherto regarded his European officer, consisted what has 
been always deemed the chief link of this great chain of 
duty and obedience. That link (as far as relates to the 
sepoys of the coast establishment) * has, if not broken, been 
graatly shattered and impaired. A temporary object of 
importance, no doubt, has been gained by a sacrifice of 
one a thousand times the value of the object. The dignity 
of the local Government of fort St. George has been saved 
from an imputation of weakness, by a measure which 
threatens the most serious danger to the future safety of 
our whole empire in India. An evil, for which there were 
many and certain remedies, has been averted, by incurring 
one, the progress of which (from its character,) cannot be 

• No consideration of this question can be local or limited. If a sne- 
cessAil example of disobedience or rebellion was exhibited by our native 
troops onKtbe Madras establishment, its baneful effects would not be limited 
to that part of our possessions. 
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calculated; U'hich is, from its nature, irremediable; and 
of which we know nothing, except that it is efficient to our 
'destruction. 

The Government of Fort St. George appear resolved to 
withhold the expression of their sense of that benefit which 
the substance of their dispatch obviously shows flowed from 
my observation and conduct. Sir George Barlow, through 
his secretary, LieutenanUColonel Barclay, to me, under 
date the 12th of July, states, that, “ in consequence of the 

information which J had communicated" from Masuli- 
patam, he had ordered the assembling of a considerable 
force near Madras; and it is to this precautionary measure, 
adopted upon my information, to which the Goyemment 
of Madras ascribes in a great degree the success of its sub- 
seqmtot proceedings : and it seems also to have entirely 
escaped the recollection of the Government, that if I had 
not, by my exertions, reclaimed the garrison of Masulipa* 
tam from their design of marching to join the Hyderabad 
force, and prevented from the 4th till the 22d of July their 
committing any outrage, that a great part of the army 
would, during that eventful period, have been precipi¬ 
tated into a rupture before the Government had time for 
executing any plan for the defeat of their designs. 1 do 
not mention these circumstances with a view of claiming 
any rncrit from my exertions at that period ; but to show 
that the same principle, which led to an unfounded in¬ 
sinuation against my character, has caused an omission of 
every fact that could bring my services to the favourable 
notice of my superiors. 

1 shall resume my narrative, and state shortly what share 
I had in the transactions at Madras, from ray return from 
Masulipatam till the arrival of Lord Minto at that settle¬ 
ment. 

I have already stated that Sir George Barlow directed 
me, before I went to Masulipatam, to write the draft of a 
letter to the commanding officers at Hyderabad and Jaul- 
nah, and had approved of what I had written? I bad 
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carried a copy of that draft to Masulipatam, and bad, o« 
iny first violent discussion with the officers of that garrison, 
adduced it as a proof of the moderation and temper with 
■which the Governor had acted. In a short period, how¬ 
ever, it appeared that no such document had reached Hy¬ 
derabad, and I was exposed to the charge of intended 
deception. I addressed a note to Colonel Barclay the 
day after I arrived at Madras, stating this fact, and 
begged that he would, by his answer, enable me to 
repel such a charge*. I received the following reply, 
dated Fort St. George, 28th July 1809. 

“ Dear Malcolm, 

“ I have just received your note of 
“ this date. I recollect perfectly well, that before your 
“ embarkation for Masulipatam you put into my hands, 
“ to be delivered to Sir George Barlow, a paper in the 
“ form of a draft of a letter to be ■written to Colonel Mon- 
“ tresor, on the subject of addresses from the Hyderabad 
“ subsidiary force. I delivered the paper according to 
“ your desire. I know that Sir George Barlow did not 
“ approve of if; and I believe that no letter of the nature 
“ of it was sent to Colonel Montresor. 

“ I remain, &c. &c. 

(Signed) “ R. BARCLAY.’‘ 


• I spoke to Colonel Barclay before I wrote upon this subject, and he 
said he would show iny note to .Sir G. Barlow, and obtain me an answer 
tliat would vindicate my character from the charge to which tlie Governor’s 
change of resolution had made me liable. This circumstance left me with¬ 
out a doubt that the cautious reply I received from that officer was by,.the 
direction of Sir G. Barlow. Indeed, I was satisfied that this excellent and 
respectable officer, for whom 1 have always entertained the same senti¬ 
ments of esteem and friendship, never acted in any part of those transac¬ 
tions, in which his name appears, but by the specific insti'uctivns or orders of 
the Govemof, 
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Greatly surprised at this answer, I wmle the following 
note; 

“ Dear Barclay, 

“ There must he a mistake, as the 
draft I gave you was Hritteri, by direction ofSir George 
‘‘ Barlow, from a memorandum now in my possession, 
“ which I had read to Sir George not haU au hour before, 
“ and of which he at that moment approved, or lu* would 
“ not have desired me to put it in the shape of a letter. 
“ I beg the nature of the request I made in my note of 
“ yesterday may not be misumlerstood. I am aware Sir 
“ George Barlow, when he asked my opiniot* on the 
“ question ofihe reply to be made to the representation 
“ from the Hyderabad force, might, even if he a|)proved 
“ my suggestion at the moment, lx* led by a thousand con- 
“ sideratioiis to alter his sentiments helore tin tappul* was 
“ dispatched; but as i sailed for IMasulipafam mnh r the 
“ impression that no change h ul occurred in his opinion, 
“ and made use of the information 1 had upon tlu^ subject, 
“ to satisfy misguided men that they were in error regard- 
“ ing his disposition towards them, and by doim^ so have 
“ subjected myself to a ch iige of hitemlid (tiri jiliori, I 
“ was siaturally anxious to clear my enancter from this 
“ imputation; and the circuinstanee« wi-re evidenfly such, 
that it appeared in my mind I w'Mild be enabled to do 
“ so without the slightest erabarr.issnieiit toeiiher you or 
“ Sir George Barlow. If, indi ed, i had not been satisfied 
“ of this, I should never have written, ut a inomeni like 
“ the present, upon such a subject. Your nolo conveys 
“ no idea but that I Imd, without any previ ms communi- 
“ ca ion with Sir George Barlow, sent a draft of a letler 
“ td him through you, of which he disappioved ; ami so 
“ far from answering the object for which it wiis solicited. 


• Post. 
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“ could make no impression but that my assertions were 
“ founded on an ill-grounded presumption of my possess- 
“ ing an influence over the judgment of Sir G. Barlow. 
“ This, you must be aware, is exactly opposite to the cir- 
“ cumstances of the case, as I have stated them to you at 
“ the period of their occurrence ; for 1 told you it was by 
“ desire of Sir George Barlow I gave you the draft. 

“ I have felt it due to myself to say so much, but am 
“ not desirous a word more should pass on the subject. 
“ I trust it never has and never can be supposed, that I 
“ could either in word or deed do any thing that could 
“ occasion the slightest embarrassment upon any question, 
“ much less upon one of so personal a nature. 

“ Your’s sincerely, 

(Signed) “ JOHN MALCOLM.” 

To this communication I received the following more 
satisfactory reply: 

“ Dear Malcolm, 

“ I have been so busy for the last two 
“ days, that I could not refer to the answer which I wrote 
“ on the 28th ultimo to your letter of that date, respecting 
“ the draft of the letter which you gave me for Sir George 
“ Barlow previous to your embarkation for Masulipatam. 

*'• 1 now find that it is not mentioned in that answer that 
“ you had prepared the draft at Sir George Barlow’s de- 
sire, after a long conversation with him on the subject; 
“ but I recollect perfectly well that you told me so when 
“ you gave me the draft. 

“ I remain, &c. &c. 

(Signed) « R. BARCLAY, 

« M. S.” 

“ Fort St, George, 

1 st August, 1809.” 
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This trifling but irritating circumstance confirmed me 
in the resolution 1 had taken regarding my own conduct. 
I had come ironi Bombay with the intention of joining 
my station at Mysore ; but I had received, when at Masu* 
lipatara, a letter from l.oril Minto reappointing me to 
Persia; and I had, since 1 reached Madras, been directed 
by a letter front his Lordship, under date the Idth of J nly, 
to await his arrival at that place. With such orders I 
could only offer my service as a volunteer to Sir George 
Barlow; and 1 had little encouragement to do tliat. He 
had, it is true, at the inlerview 1 had on the 27lh, ex¬ 
pressed in a cold manner his wish that I should go to 
Mysore; but that wish had never been repeated t he had 
made no further communication to me since my return; 
nor had I even been required to give that information 
which he knew 1 possessed. Under such circumstances, 
I felt that it was my duty to obey the orders of tin; Gover¬ 
nor-General, and not to intrude my voluntary services 
when they were evidently not sought. In consequence of 
this determination I addressed a private letter to Sir 
George Barlow on the 1st of August; in which, after ex¬ 
plaining very fully the sentiments by which my conduct 
was regulated, 1 oflered the following obscr»alions on 
what bad passed, and what might be expected from the 
measure he had adopted: 

“ You are no stranger to that enthusiasm with which I 
“ embarked in the present scene: atui, whatever has been 
“ my success, 1 am assured that ^ou arc satisfied 1 have 
“ not been deficient in zeal in die exertion of my humble 
“ endeavours to reclaim my brother officers to temper and 
“ to the path of duty; and I indulged, to the very moment 
“ of rny arrival at Madras from Masulipatam, a hope lhat 
“ this great object of your solicitude would be effected 
“ without having recourse to coticive measures; or at 
“ least that a great proportion of the officers of the Com^ 

pany’s army (including almost all who had weight and 
“ influence with the men) would be reeovered, and that 
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the early submission of the rest would have been a cer- 
“ tain consequence of the returh of their seniors to their 
duly. 

“ The highly criminal violence of the force at Hydcr- 
“ abaci, which is known to the whole army to be guided 
“ by weak and wrong-headed men, has unfortunately 
“ precipitated a very different issue to that which I was 
“ so sanguine as to expect. That force has declared that 
they speak the sentiments of the whole, or at least those 
“ of a great proportion of the Madras army; though it is 
“ evident, at the moment they made such an assertion, 
“ they could not have received an answer from any 
“ station to that absurd paper which they term an 07i/- 
“ malum, which they have had the audacity to forward 
“ to Government; but which, I conscieniiously believe, 
“ would, if it had been publicly promulgated, have been 
“ disowned and disclaimed by great numbers of the senior 
“ and most respectable officers at every station in tlie 
“ army. I can speak positively with regard to some, 
indeed all of the senior officers of the garrison of Masu- 
“ lipatam upon this subject, and they have lately been 
“ considered as the most violent of the whole. I am far 
“ from meaning (such meaning would, indeed, be as con- 
“ trary to that high respect 1 have ever entertained for 
“ your character, as to the duties of my situation) to offer 
“ even an opinion on the wisdom and policy of that step 
“ which Government has lately adopted with the Com- 
“ pany’s officers of this establishment. The test these 
“ were required to sign was, as far as I understood it, a 
“ mere repetition of the obligations of the commission 
that every one of them held ; and the oidy rational ob- 
“ jection that could be made to it by men who were 
“ devoted to their duty, and who had never deviated 
“ from it in thought, word, or deed, was, that it was un- 
“ necessary ; that it was, with regard to them at least, an 
“ act of supererogation, and one that had a taint of suspi- 
“ cion in it. These were, indeed, the feelings that passed 
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“ in ray mind when this paper was first put into my 
“ hands; but they were instantly subdued by a parainoinit 
“ sense of public duty ; and I sii'iieil it to show (as far as 
“ my example could show) my perfect acquiescence in a 
“ measure which the (lovcrnment I served had thouf^ht 
“ proper to adopt: but I am satisfied it was not (lie terir.s 
“ of this paper which led the o-reat majorily of the Com- 
“ pany’s officers both in camp and at the Mount, and in 
“ the garrison, to refuse their signatures ; it was the inan- 
“ ner in which it was presented, and the circumstances 
“ by which the whole proceeding was accompanied. 
“ The minds of the most honourable, and of those most 
“ attached to Government and to their (country, iievolted 
“ more at the mode than the substance of the act: they 
“ felt (perhaps erroneously) that tliey were disgraced, 
“ because the manner in which their consent was asked 
“ showed they were not in the least trusted : and this was, 
“ I am assured, one of the chief causes of tlu'ir almost 
“ general rejection of this proposed test of fide'ity. It 
“ appears to me of the greatest importance that you 
“ should be aware of every feeling that (his ]iroc(‘ediiig 
“ excited; and it is in discharge of the duties of (hat 
“ friendship with which you have ever honoured mo 
“ that I have stated my sentiments so freely upon this 
subject. I am very intimately acquainted with a great 
“ number of the ofiicers of whom I speak ; some of (hem 
“ would, I am certain, have given their lives for Gov* rii- 
“ ment at the very moment they refused to give a plec'^a: 
“ which they thought, from the mode in which it was 
“ proposed, reflected upon their honour ; and others, w ho 
“ had unfortunately gone to a certain extent in the late 
“ culpable and unmilitary proceedings, but who viewed 
“ the criminal excesses of some of their brother ofiic* rs 
“ with undisguised horror and indignation, wonhl, ] am 
“ assured, if it had been possible for (Jovernment to have 
‘f pitfdoned what was past, and to have ex'prcssed, in in- 
“ dulgent language, its kind intentions for the future, 
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** have been the most forward in their efforts to punish 
“ those who, by an unwarrantable perseverance in a guilty 
“ career, merited all the wratli of the state : but, unfortu- 
“ nately, (though such an intention, I am assured, never 
“ entered into your mind,) an almost general sentiment 
“ prevailed, that it was meant the service should be 
“ destroyed by the first blow, and that all were therefore 
“ included in one general mass, as just objects of suspicion 
“ and disgrace. 

“ I am far from defending such an interpretation of this 
“ measure of Government; 1 have only slated what I 
“ consider to be the fact, and explained, as far as 1 could, 
“ those causes by which I believe it to have been pro- 
duced : their operation is, I fear, now almost irremedi- 
“ able, and events must take their course. 1 know (and 
“ my personal conduct has proved it,) that ray brother 
officers are deeply wrong; and I am quite heart-broken 
“ when 1 reflect on the consequences to themselves and 
“ country which the guilt of some of them is likely to 
“ produce. 1 need not assure you of my sincere happi- 
“ ness at the success which has hitherto attended the exe- 
“ cufion of the measure you have adopted, and I 
“ anxiously hope it may meet with no opposition. I 
“ have never doubted the success of this measure, if it was 
resorted to, as far as related to the accomplishment of 
“ its immediate object; and 1 most earnestly pray that 
“ my judgment may have deceived me with regard to the 
“ collateral and remote consequences by which I have 
“ always deemed it likely to be attended.” 

The only reply I received to this communication, was 
by a note from Colonel Barclay, under date the 2d of 
August, to acquaint me, that, for the reasons I had slated. 
Sir George Barlow would not press me to go to Mysore, 
“ and that it was the Governor’s intention to reply to the 
other parts of my letter at more leisure.’’ lie neveti 
however, condescended to make such a reply, or indeed to 
honour me with any subsequent communication whatever, 
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either personally, or through the medium of an^ of his 
staff: and an event occurred sometime afterwards, which 
produced such irritation upon his mind, as to make him 
deny me the common civilities due to an officer in my 
public station. Some time after my relurn to Madras, an 
address* from the inhabitants of Madras to Sir George 
Barlow was drawn up, and sent in circulation. This 
address was said to have originated w ith a stall’ officer of 
rank. None of the usual forms of convening (he inhabit¬ 
ants bad taken place; and the mode adopted to obtain 
signatures was still more extraordinary than this glaring 
departure from common usage. Gentlemen of the first 
respectability in the civil service inform<‘d me, (hijt when 
they had testified an aversion to sign this address unless 
parts of it were modified, they had received such plain in¬ 
timations regarding the consequences with which their 
refusal would be attended,' as left them in no doubt but 
that they must cither sacrifice their opinions, or bring im¬ 
mediate distress, and perhaps final ruin, upon themselves 
and their families. Under these circumstances some had 
signed; while others had actually absented themselves for 
days from their own houses, to escape the painful impor¬ 
tunities to which they were exposed. It is necessary here 
to state, that almost all ranks were ready at this moment 
to come forward witli a public declaration of duty and 
attachment to Government, and of their readiness to sacri¬ 
fice their lives and fortunes in its defence; but a strong 
objection was'cntertained by many to that part of the cir¬ 
culated address which cast reflections upon that body of 
officers who had embraced the alternative of retiring for a 
period from their duty, rather than sign the t(!st which 
Government had proposed. It was said, and with great 
truth, that at the moment when Government professed its 
desire to reclaim these officers to a more active allegiance, 
aoibing could be more unwise and useless than exasperat- 


• Set a copy of Utii in the Appendix. 
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iny their minds to a sullen perseverance in error, by an 
abuse of tlieni in an address signed by a few civil and 
military iiiliabitaiits of Madras ; and that it was perfectly 
evident such an expression of sentiment could only have 
the effect of widening a breach it was most desirable to 
close, and of creating (by exciting discussion) further dis¬ 
sensions and difference of opinion among those of whose 
devoted attachment to Government there could lie no 
doubt. Such were my own sentiments regarding this 
address: and while I foresaw the mischief it was calculated 
to produce, I could divine no possible good from its agita¬ 
tion. It was sent for my signature, with the following 
note from Colonel Leith : 

“ The accompanying address is subnsiKed to Lieut.e- 
“ nant-Colonel Malcolm for his consideration, which, as 
“ soon as he is done with, it is requested he will return to 
“ the bearer.” 

To this I immediately sent an answer, as follow's; 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm returns the address t<» 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel Leith. He has not signed it, for 
“ reasons very foreign to any want of respect and regard 
“ for Sir George Barlow, or of duty, obedience, and 
“ attachment to that constituted authority of his country 
“ under which he is placed.” 

I cannot recollect that I ever in my life took a step in 
which my mind was more decided respecting its propriety, 
on every public and private principle, than upon this 
occasion. I considered the address, both from the irre¬ 
gular mode in which it was brought forward, the unbe¬ 
coming means resorted to in order to obtain signatuies, and 
the expressions contained in it, as an unwise measute, 
which had originated in that spirit of undistinguishirtg 
violence which I conscientiously believed had been the 
chief means of producing a crisis that this act was cat 
culaled to inflame. It did not appear to my mind to be 
attended with the slightest benefit, for it brought no new 

friends to Government: and though it could not shake the 
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attachment to the legitimate authority of {their country of 
any persons whose principles were fixed, its tendency was 
to excite jealousy and division among those who were most 
warmly attached to order and Government: and among 
these, however actuated by a sense of public duty, it was 
natural that a difference of private opinion should exist. 
Some werC) no doubt, more disposed than othen to approve 
violent and unqualified proceedings, or perhaps less dis¬ 
posed to maintain that independence of mind which no man 
should ever be censured for maintaining upon such points; 
otherwise addresses of this stamp would not only lose their 
value, but become tests of the most odious and invidious 
nature that a tyrannic Government could invent, to degrade 
or alienate the minds of its subjects. 

I certainly was most reluctant to believe that this 
measure had Sir George Barlow’s sanction: it seemed to 
me of a character opposite to all the principles and habits 
of his life : nor could 1 forget those grounds which he had 
assumed when he recently refused to permit me to frame 
an address of a very opposite tendency, and one that 
would) in all probability, have prevented those evils which 
this seemed calculated to inflame. 1 never was more sur¬ 
prised than when (some days subsequent to my note to 
Colonel Leith) I was informed by a confidential officer of 
the Governor’s staff, to whom I mentioned what I had done, 
and the reasons by which I was actuated, that the address, 
from the first, had the Governor’s complete sanction and 
approbation. 

In closing this subject, it may be necessary to state, that 
thb address, after all the unbecoming efforts that were 
used to obtain signatures, had only fifty-seven names affixed 
to it; among which, twenty-four only were'civilians and 
inhabitants of Madras: the remainder were officers of his 
Majesty’s service, with a few of the staff of the Company’s 
array. If all those who did not sign it were not actually 
considered os disaffected, they were deemed by tliose 

whom this mmure hid famed into a p»rty, as lake* 

warm in the public cause. This species of injustice is too 
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common to such times, to afford any individual a right of 
complaint; but there should be a difference between the 
momentary feeling of a violent party during a period of 
commotion, and the deliberate sentiments of a public ruler. 
I have already mentioned, that the crime of having pre¬ 
sumed, though in the most respectful manner, to act cem- 
formably to the dictates of my own judgment on a ques¬ 
tion which was referred to me as a private individual, sub¬ 
jected me, at the moment, to the loss of those civilities 
from Sir George Barlow to which I had a right from my 
publjc station; and I did not require the evidence I have 
now obtained, from the publication of the letter ftom the 
Government of Madras to the Secret Committee, to satisfy 
my mind that my character has since had to war with all 
the weight that belongs to the influence and opinion of 
Sir George Barlow : but, great as this odds may appear to 
many, it can excite no apprehension in a mind fortified as 
mine is by a conscious sense of never having deviated from 
the path of private rectitude, or public duty. 

Though, subsequent to .tin’s transaction, all personal in¬ 
tercourse between Sir George Barlow and me bad ceased, 
I could not look with indifi’erence on the events that 
occurred ; and when the mad desperation of the officers of 
the two corps which marched from Chittledroog to proceed 
to Seringapatam led to an action, I thought the opportu¬ 
nity favourable to close this horrid scene in a manner every 
way suited to the dignity of Government. I first com¬ 
municated my sciitimeuts upon this point to LieuteUttirt- 
Colonel Barclay, and afterwards ventured to address the 
following note to Sir George Barlow, expecting that the 
importance of the subject, and a consideration of former 
acquaintance and regard, would at least obtain a pardon 
for such a liberty. 

“ Deah Sib, 

“ I wrote a note to Colonel Barclay some hoars 
“ ago, which he informed me he sent to you for perusal. 
“ I have since received a letter from Masulipatam, at 
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“ which place they arc between hope and despair; but 
“ have refrained from further guilt, and mean to refrain, 
“ unless called upon by those who Iiavc now, thank God ! 

shown them an example of returning to their duty. I 
“ am assured you will not blame that extreme anxiety 
“ which makes me intrude, unasked, my opinion at a 
“ moment like the present. I have, I am satisfied, the 
“ fullestinforrnation of the real temper of this army at this 
“ present period ; and, if I am not the most deceived man 
“ in the world, there is an opportunity given, by the con- 
“ duct of the Hyderabad force*, which enables you to 
“ combine the immediate and complete settlement of these 
“ afflicting troubles with the advancement of the reputa- 
“ tion, power, and dignity, of Government. I,am aware 
“ of the very deep guilt into which almost .all have gone; 

some in intention, others in act; but the force at Hydcr- 
“ abad, who, since the’1st of May, Imve been tJie cause 
“ of all the present evils, and who lately insulted Govern- 
“ ment with dem.ands, are now supplicating clemency: .t 
“ dreadful + example has occurred in Mysore, which will 
‘‘ make a lasting impression on both officers and sepoys, 
“ of the horrors to which such illcg.al combinations lead. 
“ If it were possible to close the scene here, an impression 
“ must be made that will for ever prevent the repetition of 
“ such crimes; and the effect of shame and contrition, 
“ which the clemency and magnanimity of Government 
must produce, will have more effect upon the minds f»f 
“ liberal men than twenty examples. Men’s minds will 
*‘,beatonce reclaimetl, and tiiey will be fixed in their 
“ attachment by a better rnotive than fear. But this is 
“ not all. The officers at Hyderabad, like those of other 
“ stations, act at the present crisis entirely from the im- 
“ pulse of passion and feeling ; and they fly, as I have 


• The officers of that force had signed the test. 

t It was considered, at the moment when this note was wTitten, that 
almost the whole of the two corps from Chittlcdroog had been destroyed. 
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“ witnessed, from one extreme to another, with a facility 
“ that is not to be credited by persons under the influence 
of calm reason. Such persons can never be depended 
“ upon, whatever pledges they make, while any strong 
causes of agitation remain; and no act, therefore, which 
“ docs not embrace the whole, can give that complete 
“ security and tranquillity which is the object of desire. 
If a single question [of irritation and inflammation be 
left, it is a spark which may again create a general ex> 
“ plosion. 

“ You will, I am assured, pardon this communication. 
“ Nothing could have induced me to the freedom, but a 
conviction that this is one of those happy moments 
when all the dangers that threaten us may be dissipated. 
If you can, on the grounds of your granting that 
clemency to supplication, which you never would to 
“ demand; of military justice being satisfied, and the 
army lessoned, in the dreadful example that has been 
“ made in Mysore; and of your thinking it not deroga* 
tory, at such a moment, to grant a general amnesty, 
“ and to bury the past in oblivion ; desiring all those who 
“ mean to perform their duty to join their corps, and 
“ those who do not, to consider themselves out of the ser- 
“ vice ; and proclaiming every man a traitw, and liable 
“ to immediate military execution, who opposes legal 
“ authority one hour after the receipt of this order, I will 
answer with my life for the immediate re>establishment 
of the public authority on more secure grounds than it 
“ perhaps ever rested. Such an act as this will, I am 
“ assured, while it advances the fame and dignity of 
Government, raise your own reputation in the highest 
“ degree; and you will receive, as you will merit, the 
« blessings of thousands, with the applause of your 
“ country. 

I have perhaps already said too much upon this 
“ subject; and I could adduce many more equally for- 
“ cible reasons to those I have urged ; bht 1 shall not 
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“ trouble you further. If you think the suggestions I 

have offered worthy of any attention, 1 shall attend 
“ you, and stale them. With regard to the success of 
“ this measure 1 cannot have a doubt. If all did not im« 
“ mediately submit, they would be completely disunited : 
“ and those that ventured to oppose (if there were any 
“ such), would be the proper objects for example. 

“ I am, with great respect, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ JOHN MALCOLM.” 

The receipt of this note was not even acknowledged ; 
and it was, of course, the last communication I made to 
Sir George Barlow. When Lord Miiito arrived at Madras, 
I laid every part of my conduct before him. I gave him 
every information I could regarding the actual state of 
affairs; and submitted with freedom my sentiments of 
those principles which should govern his final judgment 
on the important points that remained for his decision. 
He expressed no dissatisfaction at my conduct; he thanked 
me for my information ; and though he differed with me 
in many of the opinions 1 stated, he did not condemn me 
for that difference : on the contrary, he appeared pleased 
with the liberty I took in offering my advice with such 
boldness and freedom. The whole of the manner, as well 
as the substance of the conduct, which this able and vir* 
tuous nobleman observed towards me on this occasion, had 
the effect of reconciling my mind to further exertions in 
the public service ; from which, I confess, it was, before 
his arrival, much, if not wholly alienated. I had been 
employed, as I have shown, in a confidential manner, 
without being trusted. I had been deputed on a delicate 
and arduous mission, and recommended to pursue a system 
which mixed firitmess with conciliation, while it proposed 
to reclaim by reason more than by terror; and before any 
time was given for the operation of the measures 1 had 
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laken, a new course was adopted, grounded on coercion 
alone ; and because I liad not by inspiration divined that 
such would be the ultimate result, 1 now discover that I 
have been most unjustly censured, as disappointing the 
expectations of the Government: and it has been in¬ 
sinuated (a direct charge would have been too bold) that 
I acted contrary to orders- 1 trust I have refuted every 
charge of this nature : and if some should continue to think 
1 have committed errors; none, I am assured, can accuse 
me of crimes. Let it be recollected that 1 was plac(‘d, 
Ibroughout all the transactions 1 have described, in a most 
jtainful aud difficult situation. I had no prescriired or dis¬ 
tinct duly to perform ; 1 Was called upon by .Sir (J. Barloiv 
to exert, in the manner 1 thought best adapted to tiie end, 
all the intiucncc Of my character to reclaim men with 
whom he tiiought i had great weight; and he appeared for 
a period to give me his confidence, and to trust implicitly 
to my discretion and judgment. I was all along sensible 
to (he full danger of the situation in which 1 placed myself; 
but was too earnest in the cause to attend to prudence: 
and I may conscientiously add, that I never was more 
assured of meeting approbation from Sir George Barlow 
than at that moment when I found myself estranged from 
all share in his confidence, and treated with the most 
pmnted neglect. But 1 bad myself to reproach. I should 
certainly have foreseen that my efibrts would have been 
useless, when combined with a system of measures to which 
they bore little or no affinity; and I was (I must confess 
it,) wrong in supposing, for a moment, that my advice, or 
any arguments I could adduce, could, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, permanently divert the Governor of Fort 
St. George into a course that mixed feeling, and consi¬ 
deration for human failings, with the established maxims 
of his ordinary rule. I should have known better; and in 
fact I did, as my letters • before I went to Madras prove ; 


• Vide letters to Lords Wellesley and Wellington, pages 64, 65, 
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but, ■when on the spot, my hciirl conquered niy head, and 
I tried an impossibility : but I never shall rejrret tlje 
attempt, nor blush for having recommended i)rinciplcs of 
action tJiat arc congenial to the best feelings of human 
nature, that arc calculated to make Government an object 
of rational attachment, and to give the mind a generous 
pride in submission and obedience; and which, so far 
from being of dangerous example, and subversive of order, 
arc familiar in the practice to every free state, and have 
never been rejected in the most despotic, when such have 
been governed by great aijd wise rules. 
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No. I. 

Copies of Lettersfrom Lieutenant-Colonel M alcolk 
during his Stay at Masulipatam. 


TO SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 

Slasulipatam, 4th Jnly, 1809. , 

Dear Sir, 

I ARRIVED here early this morning. No* 
thing can be worse than the state in which matters were. 
Major Storey seems a weak man, and the garrison was 
commanded by a committee of violent spirited young men. 
They deliberated, after my anival, on the measures they 
were to pursue; and were at first, I am assured, disposed 
to resist my authority; they next made a demand of an 
act of amnesty for all late proceedings in the garrison of 
Masulipatam. This, I told them, it was quite impossible 
for me to grant; that a regular military proceeding had 
been instituted, to^nquire into'late proceedings ; and that 
I could declare, it was the intention of Government to 
order a court martial to try any person this court thought 
ought to be tried; but 1 could say no more. They had, 
I found, pledged themselves most deeply to resist Govern¬ 
ment, to almost all the stations in the army*, and had 


VI IWTc not complete evidence of tbit fact. 
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received the strongest assurances of support from Hyder¬ 
abad ; and I believe a movement towards that quarter was 
intended in a day or two. The public avowal of their 
determination to resist Government made them feel reluc¬ 
tant to relax their opposition; and their fear of suffering 
for what has past, rendered them quite desperate. They, 
however, after a conference of some hours, became more 
reasonable, and professed their obedience to ray authority, 
and their acquiescence in the inquirytbat had been ordered. 
I issued the general orders, and directed the instant release 
of Lieutenant-Colonel limes from arrest. I saw him. He 
is no doubt a very good, but he is a weak man. He feels 
naturally very indignant at what has passed, but will be 
moderate in his conduct. I could have had no idea of the 
length to which matters have proceeded, before to-day. 
An organized opposition to GoYcrnment was to have com¬ 
menced as the day after to-morrow ; and, in the present 
temper of men, I know not if that event can be avoided. 
Nothing can be so unfortunate as the occurrences of the 
mutiny here, as numbers have been hurried into guilt, from 
which they see no escape but in all being equally involved. 
This is a melancholy state to have minds in, I have cer¬ 
tainly succeeded in making them abandon their violent 
measures for the moment; but a relapse is to be appre¬ 
hended ; particularly as it would appear difficult, if not 
impossible, to tranquillize them by an act of amnesty. 
What am I to do, in case of an extreme? The com¬ 
bination is general. Excuse this hurried note. I have 
not a moment. 

I am, with great respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN MALCOLM. 


(Signed) 
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TO SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 

Masulipatam, 5tb Jiilv, 1809. 

DEAtt Sir, 

I WROTE you a hurried IcUer last night. I 
have since come to the knowledge of many additional facts, 
and have had some time to reflect on what I have seen and 
heard ; and I slionhl he as wanting in iny duty to you as 
to iny countrj’. if I was withheld, by any motive whahwer, 
in staling my sentiments in the nsost undisguised manner 
on the present slate of affairs ; and whether you coincide 
in my opinion or not, you {;an have no doubt regarding 
those motives that lead me to express, in tliat sacred con¬ 
fidence, which your knowledge of my cJiaracterauthorizes 
me lo use, the convlction’of my judgment on (ho stc'ijs 
necessary to be taken upon the present unfortunate crisis. 

I have now seen the concerted plans of almost the whole 
of the army against the authority of Govermuent; and can 
saj', with almost an assurance that I am correct, (hat tiierc 
is notone Company’s corps, from Cape Comorin to (Jan- 
jam, that is not implicated in the general guilt, and that 
is not j)ledg(.'d to rise against (iovaniimcnt, unless whiit 
lh(>y deem their grievances are redressed. Be assured, 
that no commanding otliccr, Avliatever they may write, has 
any real antliority over (heir corps*: and tliongli in some 
places (where there are King’s regiments) they arc more 
guarded, their resolution is the same; and they mean to 
act, the moment the example is shown by those parts of 
the army w honi (liey‘ consider as most likely to be successful 
in their first efforts. The Hyderabad and Jaulnah force are 
chiefly looked to, and the northern division of the army; 
and the European regiment has, from what tliey style its 
regimental grievances, become the corps from Avhicli they 
expect the first act of opposition. Its late proceedings 


This cliicfly alludes to tiic officers of the corjis. 
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are applauded and confirmed by the force at Hyderabad ; 
and I know it was intended, if there had been the slightest 
indication of any coercive measures, or even had the Com- 
niander>in*Chief arrived, to have marched this corps and 
the two sepoy battalions in the division to effect a junction 
with the Hyderabad force, in order to organize an army to 
commence hostilities with Government. Their march was 
to have taken place as to-day; and it was, for five hours 
after my arrival, a subject of warm discussion. Whether I 
should be recognised or not as their commanding oflicer ? 
And, after stating every thing a man could state to reclaim 
them to better feeling, 1 was obliged to give them the 
choice of the extreme, of cither immediately submitting to 
the order of Government, or of opposing it. They chose 
at last the former; but placed it on the grounds of that 
general respect which was paid by them, and all their 
brother officers, to my character. I did not think it 
necessary to fight regarding the grounds of their obedience 
on this point, being satisfied with the substance, and par¬ 
ticularly as I had received-this proof after they were in¬ 
formed of my sentiments and intentions. Though an im¬ 
mediate open rebellion against Government has been pre¬ 
vented by my arrival at Masulipatam, the danger is not 
past; and we must not deceive ourselves, or any longer 
evade this serious question. The officers of the Company’s 
army on tlie coast are no doubt at this moment in a state of 
actual insurrection agauist the Government; and this com¬ 
bination against authority is every moment maturing and 
spreatiing wider. I have seen the letter • from the Bombay 
army to that of the coast, and it is unqualified in its con¬ 
demnation of the orders of the 1st of May, and its promise 
of support* Several private letters have been received 
from Bengal. An address from that array, to the same 
effect as that of Bombay, is expected: at all events Ih^y 
g]^at certain that no human power will lead the BengM 


* This was afterwards discovered to be a forgery. 
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troops to act against them. They calculate upon opposi¬ 
tion from the King’s artny, and their plans are concerted 
to'meet it. These deluded men are aware of the ruin they 
arc bringing upon themselves ; but their infatuation is so 
great, that they are reconciled to their ruin, in the expec¬ 
tation that it will equally involve that Government against 
which their rage has been so industriously and so success¬ 
fully excited. All attempts to reason with men in the 
state of mind they are in, appears vain. Even the cir¬ 
culation of the able letter from Bengal is, as I apprehended, 
likely to inflame, instead of appeasing their passions. It 
is so true, that when men’s minds have gone completely 
wrong, that which ought to put them right has, in general^ 
a direct contrary effect: and the fact is, that all those cor¬ 
rect principles and loyal feelings, which are so eloquently 
expressed in the letter from the snprcnic Government, but 
serve to impress them raore'forcibly with a sense of that 
guilt into which they have so precipitately rushed, and to 
render them more desperate in their proceedings, as they 
can (after what has passed, and particularly late events at 
this place,) only see individual safety in all being equally 
involved in the deepest guilt. J entreat you to be per¬ 
suaded that these sentiments arc quite general; or, at least, 
that the few who do not entertain them have neither the 
means nor the courage t6 oppose their progress; and 
allow themselves, with an indefensible passiveness, to be 
borne along with the tide. Under such a state of circum¬ 
stances, all hopes of this spirit of insurrection subsiding 
must be at an end. Some steps must instantly be taken ; 
and no good can result from the application of any partial 
remedy. The disease is general, and the remedy must be 
so also. It remains with you to decide on the measures 
that are to be adopted. The first and most military, 
though not, perhaps, the most political, that suggests itself, 
is the employment of actual force. In such a contest, 
however, not only the means must be calculated, but the 
result ; and, as far as I can judge, success, even in this 
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extreme, would not save us from the most baneful conse¬ 
quences. It seems therefore not wise to have resort to 
such a measure, till every other that it is possible for Go¬ 
vernment to take, without the annihilation of its own power 
and dignity, has been tried and failed. Unqualified con¬ 
cession to the demands of the army, either in dismissing 
public servants of Government, or in rescinding its orders, 
would be a virtual resignation of its power, and cannot 
therefore be made. It would, indeed, be better and more 
honourable, if matters were at the worst, tliat Govern¬ 
ment should fall by any hands than its own. Should Go¬ 
vernment not resolve on having immediate resort to force, 
one line only remains that could at the present moment 
afford a rational hope of the necessity of liaving recourse 
to that extreme being avoided, or at least of its being 
resorted to with advantage ; which is, to meet the crisis at 
once, by a general order to something of the following pur¬ 
port : 

“' Government finds, with concern, that it can no longer 
“ indulge that sanguine hope which it once entertained, 
“ that the irritation which a variety of causes have com- 
“ bined to produce in the minds of the Company’s army 
“ on the coast would subside; and as it is satisfied that the 
“ evils which must result from the existence of those com- 
“ binations against its authority, that are now formed in 
“ almost every station, will, if suffered to continue, be as 
“ injurious to tlie public interests, as if those by whom 
“ these proceedings arc carried on were in a state of open 
hostility to Government; it feels compelled to antici- 
“ pate every extreme that can occur, and to publish to 
“ the army at large the final resolutions which it has 
“ adopted under this extraordinary and unparalleled 
“ situation of affairs : and these resolutions will, it is satis- 
fied, be found to combine as much attention to the feel- 
ings of the army as it is possible to show without a 
“ sacrifice of the public interest, and an abandonment of 
“ the authority aud dignify of Government. The Go- 
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“ vernor and Council can and does make every possible 
“ allowance for feelings so strongly excited as those of the 
officers of the coast army have been, and is disposed to 
refer that great agitation of mind into which they have 
“ been thrown by a concurrence of causes which must 
“ greatly mitigate, if they do not altogether extenuate, 
“ that degree of criminality which must always attach to 
“ such proceedings : and, under such impressions, he can 
“ view their extreme solicitude regarding those of their 
“ brother officers whom he has thought it his duty to 
“ suspend the service, with that consideration which is 
“ due to a highly meritorious body of officers, acting under 
“ the strong impulse of warm and honourable, but mis' 
“ taken feelings. And with such sentiments he cannot 
“ deem it derogatory to Government to state, that he in- 
“ tends, in the full confidence that the officers of the coast 
“ army will abandon their present dangerous course of 
“ proceetling, to recommend to the Honourable the Court 
“ of Directors the restoration to the service of those officers, 
“ whose suspension, and the reasons which led to it, have 
“ been reported to them, and who are consequently the 
“ only authority by which that act can be repealed; and 
he can have no doubt, but the earnest desire of their 
“ brother officers, combined with the high character which 
“ most of the officers under suspension formerly held, will 
“ induce the Honourable Court to overlook their late con- 
duct, and comply with this recommendation. Acting 
upon the same principle, Government is pleased to 
“ appoint Colonel Bell to the charge of the battalion of 
“ artillery at the Mount, and Colonel Chalmers to the 
“ command of the subsidiary force in Travancore. Lieu- 
tenant Maitland is appointed quarter-master of the 
European regiment of infantry. 

“ The committee of inquiry ordered to assemble at Ma- 
“ sulipatam is repealed ; and no act, either of any body, 
“ or of individual officers in the Conqrany’s service, of 
“ which no cognizance has yet been taken, and which 
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occurred before the present date, will be made subject of 
** future notice, or even operate to the disadvantage of 
** snch body of officers or individuals, unless they should, 
by a perseverance in the same course, and a repetition 
of the same conduct, forfeit all claim to such lenity and 
consideration at a moment when Government has taken 
such steps to tranquillize the agitated minds of the army, 
and to leave even the most mistaken without a plea for 
perseverance in their present dangerous course. It 
** must declare its positive and final resolution neither to 
alter nor modify this proceeding. It will yield no more 
“ to the entreaties or demands of the army; and if any 
“ officers are so infatuated, and so lost to everj' considera- 
“ tion of the public good and the general prosperity of 
“ their country, as not immediately, on the promulgation 
“ of this order, to abandon their present course of proceed' 
“ ing, Government must, however much it may deprecate 
** such an extreme, meet it with that firmness and courage 
“ v/bicb becomes a constituted authority of the Empire 
“ of Great Britain. It- has contemplated this possible, 
“ though, it trusts, highly improbable event; and the 
“ different officers entrusted with command are directed, 
“ should any spiritof turbulence and insubordination appear 
“ among the officers of the troops under their command, 
“ to punish the individuals with all the severity of martial 
“ law. And should the operation of the regular course of 
“ justice be impeded, either by a combinjition among the 
« offirars or men, such will instantly be proclaimed rebels 
“ against the legal authority of Government and their 
“ country; as Government is perfectly satisfied that the 
** public interests will receive more injury from any effort 
** to ^ncUiate men who persevere (after what has passed) 
« in principles so opposite to the restoration of order and 
discipline, than it even can meet from them as open 
enemies to their King and Country.” 

I am aware that a thousand objections may be made to 
an order of this nature; but it must only be tried by tlm 
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limes; matters have arrived at such a crisis, that something 
decided must instantly be done. There is not an hour for 
delay. And what I have suggested is only the first pro¬ 
clamation in a war that seems to me, even with this step, 
almost unavoidable. If human means could avoid it, this 
act will; for it holds out every motive that can incline men 
to good and deter them from evil. It concedes, no doubt, 
in some points; but the case is urgent, and the spirit of 
concession is Corrected by the firmness and resolution which 
is mixed with it. But your own mind will suggest every 
tiling. I am, as you know, devoted to the cause of my 
country. It will depend upon you where I am to act, if 
matters draw to an extreme. I should prefer ray station at 
Mysore, as tliat in whiph T have most influence, and could, 
in consequence, contribute most to the support of the 
public interests. I cannot conclude nithout again en¬ 
treating you not to allow yourself to be lulled into security, 
and to be satisfied of the a\)so\utc necessity of taVvng some 
steps or another to save the state from the imminent, 
danger to which it is exposed. But inaction, even dan¬ 
gerous as it is, may be better than the commencement of 
a coercive system, before steps have been taken to gain 
more friends to Government than it has at present in the 
array: and I confess 1 can see no mode of doing this but 
by a measure which is completely decided and final; and 
which, while it grants every indulgence even to erroneous 
feelings, looks to the close of this great question with a 
moderate ahd conciliatory, but a firm and manly spirit. I 
shall be most anxious for your sentiments, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, on the line 1 am to pursue at this place. The 
question of the marines, and the removal of some of the 
officers, had, I find, (for they have shown me all their 
papers,) been anticipated by the other stations; and the 
opposition here was in part by instruction: and subsequent 
letters sufficiently show, that this case is no longer that 
one, nor of the garrison of Masulipatain, but of the whole 
army; and (hat they are most deeply pledged to the sup- 

K 
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port of each other. Indeed there cannot be a doubt bnt 
the punishment of any one would cause the whole to break 
out. This I feel it my duty to avoid, as well as to pre¬ 
vent their marching, which \^s their intention, and which 
they expect to be called upon to do, till I know the 
general line you mean to pursue. 

I am, my dear sir. See. 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 


TO SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 
(Private, and Secret, J 


Masnlipatam, Cth July. 

Dear Sib, 

After my letter of yesterday I have little to 
add. I can only again implore your most serious consi¬ 
deration to the whole question, and your instant decision 
on the line that is to be pursued; not merely here, but 
with the whole army. No half measures will at this 
moment answer: and unless some effort is made to appease 
the minds of the deluded officers of this army, you must 
make military preparations to reduce them to order; and 
these must be directed against every station under your 
Presidency : for though success may be various, an 
effectual opposition will be made at all; and none are 
more violent than some of those nearest the Presidency. 
If you adopt a measure of the nature that I recommended 
yesterday, it should be quite final; and therefore embrace 
every concession and act of conciliation that you can make, 
without a substantial sacrifice of the dignity of Govern¬ 
ment. 

1 can think of no improvement to this order, except 
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you conceive the great object of avoiding hostilities would 
justify the following addition to it: 

“ Government received a representation from a number 

of the officers of the coast tirmy, in which they solicited 
“ the equalization of their allowances with those of the 
“ officers of the Bengal array. This is a subject, the 
“ consideration of which must exclusively rest with the 
“ Court of Directors, under whose notice this application 
“ will, in course, be brought, and by wJiose decision it 
“ will be the duty of the officers of the coast army to 
“ abide.” 

This order, which is only a repetition of facts added to 
what I suggested yesterday, would, 1 think, if firnUt/ acted 
upon, completely end the present agitation; or, at all 
events, you would only have a part to combat instead of 
the whole. Every man who was not lost to reason and 
loyalty would be recovered ; and the few that resisted, if 
any did, would soon be reduced. This mode of settle¬ 
ment would, it may be stated, give a triumph to the army, 
establish a dangerous precedent, and violate fundamental 
principles of the Indian Government; but it is not princi¬ 
ples, but an empire, that is in danger: and what other 
course can be adopted ? No man can calculate the con¬ 
sequences of a contest between Government and its army. 
The delusion which prevailed, that the officers would 
never proceed to extremes, is now completely dissipated. 
I have read papers, from almost every division, call¬ 
ing upon this garrison to commence opposition; and I, 
two hours ago, read anolbet paper itom ftve "ftyderabad. 
force, approving of the proceedings of the garrison at this 
place in the cases of the marines and Colonel Innes, de¬ 
claring it to be the cause of the whole, and promising full 
support. I knew papers of the same kind will be received, 
as fast as the tappals can bring them, from eveiy station 
in the army, and that they are all pledged never to let a 
man or officer of this garrison be punished for a proceed¬ 
ing which they consider (and with truth) to have been 
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caused by the general state of discontent and turbulence in 
the army. The garrison here are equally impelled to 
action by a sense of their danger from tv hat has passed, 
and a desire to obtain credit with their brother officers for 
being the first to step forward in the common cause. My 
authority was at first disputed; and they have subse¬ 
quently tried, by every means that men could use, to 
obtain from me promises of amnesty and of inaction, in the 
event of their being forced to move at the call of their 
brother officers. Such promises I have, of course, steadily 
refused; and I have taken advantage of every moment to 
diffuse better sentiments; but I should deceive you if I 
stated that my success went further than to keep them 
quiet. For the moment they are quiet; and, unless a 
movement is made by the Hyderabad and Jaulnah force, 
I think they will remain so, till some general measures are 
adopted by the whole: and I have (I hope not erroneously) 
considered, that (o keep them, by any means that do not 
compromise my own authority or that of Government, 
from acting at such a moment, is an object of the greatest 
importance; for if any one corps begins, there is no 
remedy but in a war. If this was only a mutiny of the 
garrison of Masulipatam, it would be an easy question, and 
I should be proud to hazard ray life in an effort to quell it 
to morrow morning: but one step, of any description, 
taken in this affair at the present moment, would undoubt¬ 
edly cause a general rise in the army: and it is, I con¬ 
ceive, of ultimate importance, that yon should know and 
prepare for this great political danger; and I have conse¬ 
quently laboured incessantly, and 1 hope with success, to 
prevent its breaking out at this most inflammable of aU 
quarters. 

The officers here have written to other stations to know 
whether they are to submit to the investigation of the 
committee. They were greatly disappointed at my not 
coming up, as they first expected, with powers to treat 
with them. They would, no doubt, have been highly 
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flattered at such a result to their violence ; and I am 
assured I need not state to jou, that any mode would be 
less injurious to the interests of Government, tlian that of 
its even entering (as it once did) into a discussion with 
the officers of its army upon this great question. If you 
think you have not means to reduce the officers of this 
army, or if you should not like to resort to them, there is 
only one mode, that of issuing an order, conceding all 
you can, without hazard to your authority, then coming to 
issue in a bold and prompt manner. This, tliougii it may 
be thought a concession of some points, is still an act of 
authority ; and that character of the measure will maintain 
the dignity of Government, which would be altogether 
lost in a negotiation with its own officers. 

I am aware that the opinions which I have^ expressed 
are very different from tJiose you have heretofore main¬ 
tained ; but the case is altogether changed. Slejis of too 
bold a naturje have been taken, for the officers of tJie army 
to retreat; and they will immediately proceed, unless 
some measure is instantly adopted to arrest them in their 
infatuated career of guilt. The question has become 
entirely a practical one, and must be tried as such, as 
much as if the country was suddenly invaded by an enemy 
against whom we could use the means most calculated to 
repel him, without any reference to general principles or 
to precedent. 

The fact is, that course has been tried and has failed, 
and another must be resorted to; and measures must be 
taken, when the state is in less danger, to infuse better 
principles, and to establish a more efficient control over 
our Indian armies. 
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TO XIEUTENANT-COLONEL BARCLAY. 

(Most Private.) 

Masnlipatam, ?th July. 

Mt dear Barclay, 

You will hear the substance of my late 
communications to Sir George; and you probably will not 
quarrel with the opinions I have given, though others 
may, who think more of maintaining consistency upon 
paper, than of practical Government. 

1 have no fear now of this garrison doing any thing, 
unless other parts of the army break out; and that will 
not, I hope, take place immediately*. But something 
must be done, as the danger of leaving them in this fer¬ 
menting state increases every hour. They are, in fact, 
afraid to retract; and shame, despair, and liopc, combine 
to impel them forward. 1 know they are hastening to 
their own destruction ; but is it politic to let them destroy 
themselves, even supposing that operation did not hurt 
Government ? Certainly not. And if that extreme can be 
avoided by any measure which does not substantially 
affect the authority of Government, it should be adopted. 
Let us look near this bug-bear principle of consistency, at 
which some men are so alarmed. The order of the 1st of 
May was intended to break up a desperate conspiracy 
against Government, which was in progress. It effected 
the object: and now that a conspiracy has got head of a 
more extensive nature, are we not to use the means which 
seem likely to destroy it, because they are of a different 
character from those used on the 1st of May, and in some 
respect abrogates part of that proceeding ? It is assuredly 
the effect which should be our chief and sole object, and 


* I OKU not is two or three weeks. 
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We should quarrel with no means that do not actually im¬ 
pair our strength or injure our dignity. Those 1 have 
recommended would, I think, raise both. 

Tell Sir George I am incessant in my endeavours to 
infuse better principles. I talk with all; and can hardly 
myself believe the change which has in some respects been 
produced. 1 have given them no promises, I have made 
them no pledges; but I have told tlicm I would take no 
steps but in an open manly way, and that I expected they 
would make no secret attempts against my authority. In 
this they acquiesced. I have given them all my letters 
regarding this unfortunate crisis, that to Doveton, &c. to 
read; and I have painted to them, in the strongest colours, 
the horrors and destruction which must follow an act of 
any open departure from their duty. The facts I have 
stated are not denied by the few among them who have 
sense and moderation; but even they declare to me, that 
they arc pledged beyond the power of retracing their 
steps. 

I wish some of those who are such resolute chamber- 
counsellors had gone through the two first diiys I did with 
these poor misguided men : it would have been a lesson 
during life. 

1 thank God I have established, without any compro¬ 
mise or concession, the authority of Government over men 
who had almost completely thrown it off; anti 1 am 
pleased at having done this in a manner that has led those 
very deluded men to express gratitude for the considcra- 
,tion I showed to their agitated feelings. I have referred 
every thing to the wisdom of my superiors; and, happen 
what will, I can never have cause for self-reproach. 
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TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BARCLAY. 


Masiilipatam, 8th July. 

My DEAR Barclay, 

The only thing I have seen to day, is a 
letter from the committee at Janlnah, intimating their ap¬ 
probation of tlieir proceedings here, and their resolution 
to march the moment it became necessary to support 
them. 

I saw a private letter from Hyderabad, slating that it 
was the general opinion and wish tlicre, tliat Masulipatain 
should not be abandoned, and that two battalions and a 
regiment of cavalry would be sept to support the troops of 
this division. They consider themselves pledged to show 
me all papers; and they do so: but the fact is, that it is a 
new and important feature in this conspiracy, that tlicy no 
longer think any concealment necessary. Some measures 
must instantly be taken with these deluded men, and Go¬ 
vernment must go as far, the first step, as it ever can go, 
to try and reclaim them. If little expedients or half mea¬ 
sures are taken, all will be confusion and trouble. Depend 
upon it, the first King’s corps that is moved, the whole 
commetices. Their private correspondence with Bengal 
is now very active. I am personally here going on 
smoothly and well, and lose not a moment in giving better 
impressions: but though this may calm for the moment, 
and dispose them to receive any thing like a considerate 
decision, it will never stop proceeding. 

P.S. Our little party of arlillery is true; but it is the 
only party I yet know that can be depended upon. 
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TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BARCLAY. 

{Most private.) 


Musulipatam, lOtb July. 

My dear Barclay, 

I SHALL be glad lo see Sir Arthur’s papers. 
When I wrote to Sir George, and proposed that he should, 
along with every decided step, make some reappointments^ 
I, ot course, meani to include several that I did not mention 
by name: but if this principle is acted upon, Government 
cannot be too large in tijeir first order: any thing little 
will sj)oil all. (ientlcmen who lose by these arrange¬ 
ments, should be declared, in public orders, to have the 
right of succes-siou to the first vacancies. 

There are more letters, advising Masulipatam to be 
kept; ami in one of to-day from the committee at Hy¬ 
derabad, I find they are equally public there in th(dr pro¬ 
ceedings ; so 1 suppose you must have heard from that 
quarter, no order for the movement of a corps in any of 
these divisions will be obeyed, nor even the removal of an 
officer; so that the necessity of some measures being 
adopted is quite indispensable. Perhaps Sir George Bar- 
low will wish to see me at Madras, with the report of the 
committee; but this will be, perhaps, too great a delay. 
Taylor or Irton should command this regiment. 

I saw a letter from Hyderabad to day, written under a 
conviction that the Bengal army had taken hp their cause. 
This, I have told them, is one of a thousand dangerous 
errors into which they are led; but 1 do not think they 
believe me, for they arc completely infatuated. 
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TO SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 


Masnlipatam, 17th Jnly, 1809. 

Deah Sib, 

I HAVE this moment received a letter from 
Lieutenaut-Colofiel Barclay of the 12th instant, I'rora which 
I observe, that you deem it impolitic to adopt any measures 
of the nature I suggestetl iii my letters of the 5th and 6tli 
July from this place. If 1 did not consider the present as 
one of the most serious crisis that ever titis Empire was 
placed in, 1 certainly should not aj^aiii intrude myself 
upon your notice; but I feel bold in the consciousness 
that I am performing a duty of the most sacred nature; 
and you will, 1 am assured, pardon the earnestness with 
which I solicit leave to be allowed to report to you per¬ 
sonally the result of the proceedings here, and of all I have 
Been or heard connected with the general combinations in 
the army, as well as those means by which I think it may 
be averted, or its objects (if it docs occur) in some degree 
defeated. It is quite impossible for me to convey to you 
in any letter the extensive information I now possess upon 
this subject; and I should only be four days in going to 
Madras, and could return, if required, with equal celerity. 
Little time would be lost by my making this journey; and 
1 feel satisfied its result might be of the utmost consequence 
to the public interest. 

Major-General Pater will be here the day after to¬ 
morrow; and no inconvenience would result from the 
want of a high military authority: but I would not, of 
course, proceed, if he thought there was any urgent call 
for my remaining here. But such a trip would, I am 
assured, tend to calm, instead of irritating men’s minds, 
as they would suppose I had gone to make a full repre- 
seutation of all that had passed, all that 1 have observed. i 
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I entreat yon to pay attention to this earnest request: 
and if you do that, you will order Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barclay to station bearers as far as Ongole. I shall lay 
them to that place, in the confidence that your kindness 
will not deny me this opportunity of endeavouring to pro^ 
mole the public interests by important communications. 

I beg you will not conceive that I am so presumptuous 
as to hope to change any of those principles you have laid 
down for the government of your conduct: but 1 am con¬ 
vinced I can give a detailed information that will be use¬ 
ful, under every aspect which the present danger may 
assume. 

I am, with respect, 

y our’s faithfully, 

(Signed) J. MALCOLM. 


TO SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 

Masulipatain, 18th July, 1809. 

Dear Sir, 

I WROTE last night, to request yon would allow 
me to post to Madras with the proceedings of the com¬ 
mittee, which I expect will be closed about the time 1 get 
your answer. I am most solicitous that you should comply 
with my request. There are circumstances connected with 
what has taken place here, of a nature too delicate but for 
personal explanation ; and there are points not only relat¬ 
ing to what is likely to be done by the deluded officers of 
this army, but to measures which Government may adopt 
to counteract their designs, that 1 feel satisfied I could give 
you the most useful information. 

Should any circumstances lead you to deny my request, 
I hope, if you contemplate extreme measures, that you will 
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early place me in a situation where I am conscious I can, 
under all circumstances, be useful on tlie largest scale to 
Government. I mean at ray station of Mysore. The army 
of that state is strong, and can be increased at a moment to 
any number; and I hope you will consider that at its head 
(should any serious misfortune occur) 1 am in my proper 
place. Here, after 1 have executed the objects of my 
mission, (which I understand to be, to prevent men rushing 
into open rebellion, and to make inquiry into the causes 
and reasons of what had passed,) 1 am only a regimental 
officer at the head of a corps, with the officers and men of 
which I can have no more influence than any other com¬ 
manding officer would have. There is a general officer 
commanding on the spot, and the senior officer in the 
division. 

I have already done all it is possible to do in dissemi¬ 
nating good feeling among these deluded men ; but they 
are lost to reason; and, except one or two, and those of 
little influence, they appear (such is their delirium) to 
desire the occurrence of that crisis which must end in their 
ruin. 

I entreat you not to think that it is from any doubt of 
the power of Government that I am so anxious for some 
measure that will prevent the evils that are impending: it 
is from a near contemplation of all (he horrors of the scene 
that is about to occur, and a conviction that both humanity 
and policy require every effort to be made, to save a brave 
and meritorious class of men from destruction. 

If any path was opened by which men led away by a 
false sense of honour could retrace their steps, 1 believe 
numbers would return to Government. If nothing is done, 
and measures of a serious preparation or actual coercion 
are taken, no human power can prevent the occurrence of 
the most shocking scenes.: and the name and reputation of 
this army will, whatever is the event, be lost for ever., 

You; will, I am sure, make allowances for my feelit^ t 
<I>ey are emomuaipatetl ^ly to ^ou. I am disfressed i^d 
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unhappy to an extent I cannot describe ; but I, of course, 
maintain a different tone to those infatuated men under my 
command, from whom I have not concealed my sentiments 
■with regard to the destruction they are bringing on their 
own heads. 

General Pater is expected to-morrow. It will now be 
his duty to report the stale of this garrison. I shall intrude 
no more upon this, or any subject connected nith it, until 
I have the honour of seeing you, which 1 t rust will be iit 
an early period. 

I remain 

Your’s faithfully, 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 


TO LIEUTLNANT-COLONKL HARCLAA'. 

Mafiilipatimi, IBtli July. I8<)y. 

Mv DEAR Barclay, 

I LiVST night received yout letter of tVie I2th 
instant, and am most happy to learn that Sir George Bar¬ 
low approves of n)y first proceedings. 

I expect that Berkeley and Evans will be here the 21st 
or 22d; and it is my decided opinion no inveslig.atioti 
should be made till they arrive. This inquiry must b(; 
considered by the whole army as a regular military pro¬ 
ceeding ; and the impression made by the appointment of 
such a committee would be lost, if I was to execute ifs 
duties: besides, the delay is trifling. If Sir George adopts 
no measure which supersedes the object of this comraitfee, 
1 should wish to be authorized to carry the report to Madras. 
I will travel Dawk ; and can, if required, return in the 
same way. General Pater will be here; and Berkeley can, 
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if necessary, be appointed to the temporary command of 
the regiment; if Taylor* is not brought down, which J 
think he ought, from Vizagapatam. Believe me it is of 
the utmost consequence I should personally communicate 
with Sir George Barlow upon the whole of this important 
subject. 

I am glad Sir George Barlow has placed it at my discre¬ 
tion to pardon, if 1 thought it necessary, the non-commis¬ 
sioned and privates of this garrison : but no circumstance 
short of an open attempt to throw off my authority can ever 
lead me to think of such a step, as it would immediately 
drive to despair the European commissioned officers, on 
whose temper and moderation depends, at this moment, 
the allegiance of almost all the officers of the Company’s 
army on the coast: for one line from this garrison would, 
to my positive knowledge, at this moment spread the flames 
of mutiny over the peninsula. 

Under such circumstances, of what consequence would 
even a triumph over a few officers at Masulipatam be, 
supposing that certain, unless you were prepared for con¬ 
test every where ? I will never abandon my authority, or 
fail in the performance of my duty; but 1 never shall 
{unless positively ordered') take any step that I conceive 
likely to involve my country in a civil war. Such an ex¬ 
treme it must be the wish of Government to avoid as long 
as it possibly .can. Nothing, indeed, can justify its com¬ 
mencement, but the total failure of every possible means to 
prevent its occurrence. 

The present combination of the officers of the Company’s 
army against the Government has hardly a feature com¬ 
mon with an ordinary military mutiny; and therefore the 
principles that would apply to the one, are by no means 

applicable to the other. It is not the redaction of a corps 


• Taylor is an excellent steady officer, has great weight with the regi- 
ment, (particularly the men); ami iAoxgA he signed some papers, is, I feel 
satisfied, true to his country and the (iovemmenU 
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or garrison (o order and obedience, but tlie reclaiming a 
large body of men (o tlieir attaclnucnt and allegiance to 
the state (hey serve, which is the object; and this never 
can be done by partial measures, whether these are of a 
lenient or a coercive nature. 

1 have no doubt but (iovernment would ultimately 
triumph in the contest, if it comnienced this moment; 
but it would be a lrium]>h over its own strength ; and the 
occurrence of such a rupture must pnxlucc consequences 
that will shake our Indian Empire to its base. 

From the progress of the present agitation 1 fear Govern¬ 
ment will not have much time for consuh^ratioii* ; and it 
should always be recollected, that in a crisis like the pre¬ 
sent every thing depends on the moment at which mea¬ 
sures are adopted; and the same act which would be suc¬ 
cessful to-day, would perhiips totally fail of j)roducing the 
desired effect if adopU!d a mouth hence. 

You will satisfy Sir George Harlow, tliat one of the first 
things 1 did, after I came on shore, was to satisfy the minds 
of the officers, and, through them, of the men, of the inten¬ 
tions of Government in ordering a party of marines from 
the corps : and you will see by tJie enclosed extract from 
my journal t, that I took the first good opportunity that 
offered, of stating this fact in tJic most public and impres¬ 
sive manner to the whole regiment. 

I am most anxious to hear from Sir (>’. Barlow, sub¬ 
sequent to his receipt of my letters of the 5th and 6th 
instant, as my mind is in a state; of the most distress¬ 
ing anxiety. 1 have, however, to support me, the con- 

• There are hro distinct measures nnir in proerc^s; one, as appeal ft 
Bengal; anJ tlic other, apian to obtain, tj\ opvinlion of a rombined na¬ 
ture, if they cannot by vuuonstvance, Ibc vipcaV of Vtic ordttv. of tiae. tst of 
May. 

t I sent Colonel Barclay a copy of my specrli to the regiment on tlie 
15th of July; ami yet / am accused by the Ooverninent of Fort St. George 
of not laakiog this corammiication. 
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sciousness of having fulfilled my duty to him and to my 
country. 

Your’s ever sincerely, 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 

P. S. I am again ordered to Persia by Lord Minto. 
When will this life have an end ? 


TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BARCLAY. 


Masuliputam, 18th July, ISOP. 

, Mv DEAR Barclay, 

A MOST violent letter was received from 
the committee at Hyderabad yesterday, abusing the gar¬ 
rison for siifl'ering me to enter, and desiring my instant 
removal, unless I promised that the orders of the 1st 
of May should b<? rescinded. I have had a dreadful 
struggle all day ; but they are at last moderated in some 
degree. Their present resolution is, to wait two days; 
but as 1 mean to commence the inquiry to-morrow, agree- 
Jible to the authority I have from Sir George, I trust they 
will agree to-morrow to remain in their allegiance till the 
result is known. 1 shall finish it in four days; and pro¬ 
bably, if General Pater acquiesces, carry it myself to 
Madras. 1 beg you will post boys as far as Ongolc. I 
shall return, if necessary, instantly; and I can lose nothing 
by the journey : and the information I shall have it in my 
power to give, will be of ultimate importance under every 
resolution Sir George takes. 

Your’s ever, most truly, 
(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 
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TO SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 

Masulipataro, 19th July. 

Dear Sir, 

I WROTE a short note to Colonel Barclay 
last night, informing him of tiie change that had takeh 
place here, in consequence of the communication receive 
by the officers of the garrison from the different committees 
of the other stations, and particularly that of thcHydcrabad 
force, in which they were instructed to call upon me for au 
instant assurance that the orders of the 1st of May would be 
rescinded : and, if I refused to give it, to throw off their 
allegiance and obedience to Government; and ^hey were 
assured their example would be instantly followed by every 
corps in the service: and part of the Hyderabad force was, 
they were told, ready to inarch to their support. The fer¬ 
ment which the receipt of those letters occasioned is not 
to be described; 

I sent for some of the senior officers, And coirimunicated 
my sentiments regarding the irretrievable step this garrison 
was on the point of taking; and pointed out, in the strongest 
colours, all the horrors to which it would lead. I told 
them I must proceed to do my duty if I found any rash 
I'esolution Was taken, and that it would prove the com¬ 
mencement of the most horrid and unnatural contest that 
ever occurred. The truth of my arguments were admitted 
by some of those to whom I spoke; and their efforts, after 
a great struggle, calmed the minds of the others so far, that 
they agreed tp wait for six days further. This, I stated, 
was nothing. It was, in fact, better to come to issue at 
once. That it had been my intention to have proceeded 
<in consequence of authority I had received from you) in¬ 
stantly into the inquiry of past transactions; and that I had 
meant, if I had thought there was no fear of this garrison 
throwing off its allegiance while I was absent, to have gone 
to Madras, and made this report in person j but, if’their 

L 
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sentiments did not alter, I could not carry that resolution 
into execution. They stated their belief that the officers 
of the garrison of Masulipatam would be most reluctant to 
refuse assent to any proposition 9 f mine that did not go to 
detach them from that general cause to which they had 
sworn to sacrifice their lives; and that though they knew, 
from what had passed} that I would give them neither pro* 
raises nor pledges, nor even communicate my opinion of the 
probable measures of Government, they hoped there would 
be no objection to my proceeding; and a pledge would be 
given, that unless other parts of the army moved, or threw 
off their allegiance, that the garrison of Masulipatam would 
remain dutiful and obedient till I returned to communicate 
the resolution of Government, or till tliat was intimated 
through some other channel. 

I have considered-it of great importance to delay that 
open opposition to which this garrison has been excited by 
every station in the army, as I was certain, under whatever 
circumstances it might occur, it would be the signal for the 
whole to throw off their obedience. The garrison here is 
not more than 1,100 effective men (exclusive of the artil* 
leiy); and if an effort had been successful to detach die 
men from their officers, who are, to a man, combined 
agmnst Government, it would not have prevented the. ex* 
plosion; it would but have increased that despair and 
madness which arc impelling men to these acts of disobe¬ 
dience: and no partial benefit that could have arisen, 
would have counterbalanced the general effect of' this 
measure. Besides, 1 cannot speak with confidence of the 
success of this attempt; the men even of this garrison have 
been already debauched from their duty ; and as it has 
been hitherto my_ object to reclaim the officers to their 
(dlegiance, and at all events to delay the execution of theit 
plans, it was incompatible with the success of such a line 
of conduct to attempt to sound their men, or to make any 
private efforts to shake their attachment to their officers. 
SubK atlempts would have produced an instant open 
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iTiUtiny i and this, for cau^ before stated, I was anxious 
to avoid. Besides, such an expedient would have been 
baneful to the service, and was not to be resorted to while 
a hope remained of reclaiming' the officers to a sense of 
their duty. 

I hope these reasons will satisfy you of the wisdom of 
the part I have taken; and you must see, that unless I 
wish to precipitate the general revolt of the whole of the 
Company’s army, I could not, if I remained here arid 
Waited your answer to my report, take any steps with the 
men to secure their fidelity ; and I shall (if it is your wish 
I should) return to this command with your final orders, as 
strong, and. probably stronger, in influence, (as coming 
direct from the seat of authority,) as I should have been, 
had I remained till your answer was received. 

There is little chance of any thing occurring when I am 
away, as most stations look to this ; and the result of your 
proceedings on the report I make will be awaited. Thus 
the Government will gain time, which, under every plan 
you can mean to pursue, must be an advantage to you, and 
a disadvantage to those combined against your authority. 
Their insanity is at this instant at its height; and every 
moment that action is delayed, reason has a chance of ope¬ 
rating. Besides, their committees are likely to differ in 
opinions; and this is a proof of weakness some of them 
already begin to discover. 

I have not lost a moment, as I will show you by my 
journal, and letter book, when J arrive, in disseminating 
correct sentiments, and in exposing to them in the boldest 
manner the true nature of that deep guilt on which they 
are rushing. 

I have drawn their attention to a very different picture 
of the dangers and ruin that will attend their perseverance 
in this course from what they have hitherto contemplated > 
and though the proceedings have brought a thousand 
calumnies upon my head, 1 know great effect has.been 
produced in the quarters where it is most essential; among 
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the senior and thinking part, whom it has been my object 
to rouse; as 1 am satisfied, if extremes are resorted to, 
they will command the men. 

When to all the reasons I have stated for my proceeding 
to Madras immediately, (that is, in three or four days front 
this date,} is added the advantage you may receive from 
the very extensive information I can give you of the 
temper of the army, and of their general plans of com¬ 
bination and action, I cannot but anticipate your approba< 
tion of this step. At all events, you must be satisfied 
nothing but a conscientious conviction of its being essential 
to the public interests could have led me to take it without 
your previous sanction. 

I am, with respect. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 

P. S. I have, since writing the above, seen some of the 
senior officers, who assure me that they and their brother 
officers are as jealous of my honour as they would be of 
their own; and that if I think it necessary to go to Madras, 
they, will pledge themselves for the orderly and dutiful 
conduct of the whole till my return, unless in the very un* 
likely case of other stations rising in arms, which they will 
do every thing in their power to prevent, by representing 
to them the pledge they have made, which they will assure 
them is voluntary, and has been made without the slightest 
promise from me. I have^ indeed, cautiously avoided 
any communication that could lead them to believe I en¬ 
tertained an opinion that Government would make any 
concession ; and the same language is held, in the private 
letters I have communicated-to them, with regard to tRe 
actual situation of the army at this moment. 

I feel now much more assured of the,continued sub¬ 
ordination of this garrison during (he period of my absence 
than if I was present. 
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TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL BARCLAY. 

Maiulipatan^ 21$t July, 1809. 

My DEATi Barclay, 

An account has just arrived of the opposition 
of the 2d of the 10th to obey the orders of Government. 
This has caused little sensation in the garrison, and is not 
expected to be followed by any movement at H yclerabad; 
and I feel confident now, that nothing but one of the divi¬ 
sions marching will make this deluded garrison stir a step 
further. 1 shall be with you on the 2t}tb. 1 wish 1 could 
fly, as I am assured I can give Sir George Barlow tlie most 
complete information regarding the whole character of this 
wide djbaflfection. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 


Private Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel IMalcolm 
to Lieutenant-Colonel M'Lpoc, dated Masvlifa- 
tarn, Q.tith July, 1 8O9. 

Dear M'Leod, 

I HAVE received your kind letter of the 
8th instant; but fear your hopes of my success will be 
disappointed. The voice of passion is alone heard; and 
every man that speaks with temper and reason is con¬ 
demned and calumniated. 

The crisis, in fact, if not arrived, appears now near at 
hand, when every officer in the Company’s service must 
determine whether he will maintain his allegiance to the 
Government he serves, to his King and Country, or de¬ 
cidedly throw it off; and assuredly there is no individual 
who claims a title to any spirit of independence, who will 
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not exercise his judgment upon a question urhich must so 
deeply involve all his future prospects and happiness. 

If .ever there was a moment in which it was important 
for men to look at those consequences which are likely to 
ensue from one step more in their course, it is the present; 
and it is assuredly worth while to pause for a moment, and 
examine coolly the nature of our grievances, and the 
length we are justified in going to obtain redress of them, 
and the probable consequences to ourselves and to our 
country of throwing oflT our allegiance to the state. 

There were accounts by the last dispatches that the 
existence of grievances in this army was already a topic 
of public discussion, General M'Dowall and Colonel 
Capper have no doubt arrived before this in England, and 
they would be soon followed by Colonel St. Leger, and the 
other suspended officers. Is it not evident, that, with all 
the aggrieved parties in England, the public records which 
must be transmitted there, and the voluminous private 
correspondence which every ship, since those transactions 
took place, has carried home, that every one of the topics 
of complaint will be a subject of warm discussion; and 
will not the agitation they have created in the army be 
brought fully forward ? and have we not reason to conclude, 
from all these circumstances, that an early settlement of 
these questions will be made by those authorities, by whom 
they must at all events be ultimately judged, unless this 
country should permanently throw off its allegiance and 
pbedience to England i As ffir as we can judge from the 
past, there appears reason to anticipate a fair and liberal 
decision from the controlling authoritiesat home, who have 
certainly hitherto judged questions pf this nature with 
great attention to both the feelings and the interests of the 
Indian army. With this prospect, can we be justified in 
resorting to such desperate extremes, because we are dis-> 
contented with the acts of a temporary local Government, 
and not only involving ourselves in ruin, but injuring, in 
the deepest manner, our country, at a moment when it if 
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the duty of every man, who has a spark of patiiotism in 
his breast, to support her.agaiiisttlie numerous and power¬ 
ful enemies by whom she is assailed. 

But we proceed, it is said, in the certainty that Govern¬ 
ment must see those evils, and that it will give W'ay, in 
order to avert them; «nd that, indeed, it has no power, if 
it wished, to oppose our spirited and united demand of a 
full redress of grievances. Let us examine those points. 
Government may see great evils in our resistance of its 
authority, but it may perceive still greater in yielding to 
the peremptory demands of an armed body confederated 
for the purpose of intimidating it into concession. It is 
the extreme of the pressure, in cases of this nature, which 
too often causes the resistance; and as to its power of 
opposing any attack upon its authority, it is perhaps much 
greater than we at this moment calculate. There can be 
no doubt of the fidelity of all the King’s troops to Govern', 
ment. It has a large body, not less than ten thousand dis¬ 
ciplined infantry, four thousand horse, and sixteen thou¬ 
sand peons, belonging to the Mysore Government, all 
perfectly at its devotion 5 and it will, whenever a rupture 
takes place, gain, through the influence of some of the 
older ofticers, many of the native battalions. It will raise 
more troops. It will be compelled to promote officers from 
King’s regiments; to give commissions to serJeants; to 
raise young men at once to rank, and reward with pro¬ 
motion all who leave their brother officers before a certain 
date : after which, those in arms against its authority will 
be proclaimed rebels; and their men, both Europeans and 
natives, tempted to desert and betray them by every in¬ 
ducement and encoun^ement that can be ofinred. All the 
means ofGovemment, whatever they are, will be organized 
and regular; and with such it will probably triumph : but, 
alas! its triumph will be over its own strength. It. will be 
in the destruction of (hose who are its support and glory; 
und, as such, must be ten times more mournful than the 
Piost signal defeat frpm a foreign enemy. 
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Let us view the o<her side. When men had once passed 
the Rubicon, and commenced opposition to Government, 
what would be their plans ? They must be settled by disr 
tant and probably divided committees: and every young 
officer would feel, in such a situation of affairs, a right to 
examine the actions of his superiors : and could any man, 
under such circumstances, whenJhe chain of discipline 
was broken, rely on the order and fidelity of his troops I 
What could be offered to induce them to resist the temp¬ 
tations held out by Government ? And if they did not 
desist, would they be equal to encounter the army of the 
state ? But say they are superior; that they were led on 
to victory, and all our mad passions were gratified: at 
what point would we arrive ? Could we expect our King 
and Country to receive us again into favour, when our 
hands were red with the blood of British subjects, that we 
had led and assisted the natives of India to shed ? And 
could we expect those natives would allow a few officers to 
continue their rule over them, after they had been taught 
to contemn the authority and slaughter the soldiers of the 
British Government ? But it is stated, that we have gone 
so far, that to retreat would be to expose ourselves to shame 
and degradation. Gracious God ! what an argument is 
this ? Would men, recollecting themselves on the verge 
of guilt, and stopping, under the action of loyal and 
patriotic motives, in a career to which they had been led 
by strong feelings of injury, be subject of reproach or 
disgrace ? Would it not raise their reputation higher than 
ever, and entitle them to look for a redress of their griev¬ 
ances, with a proud confidence, to that Country to which 
they had so strongly proved their attachment ? Could it 
fail of exciting feelings even in the local Government, which 
must lead to those very conciliatory acts, which will be in 
vain expected^ if sought with the bayonet ? 

This is the picture which presents itself to my mind of 
the scene now before us. I contemplate it with horror. 
And you may judge my present feelings, when 1 declare 
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to God, that though I must part with those of my brother 
officers who are so deluded as tQ rush into an open warfare 
with the Government they server and their Country, I 
shall, I am satisfied, be happier if I fall by the first ball 
that is fired in this horrid and unnatural contest, than if f 
lived to see it terminated. 

1 see no possible mode in which the impending evils 
can be averted, but by the action of the good and loyal 
feelings of the majority of the officers of the army ; and of 
this action 1 do not yet despair. I must, indeed, to the last 
continue to hope that this noble spirit will show itself, and 
sflttch us from the gulf of destruction. I am now busy 
with an inquiry into past proceedings at this place, with 
the report of which 1 shall proceed in a few days to 
Madras ; and may God grant my efl'orts may l/e useful in 
averting the shocking calagiitics that are impending! 

At all events, I shall have fulfilled my duty to my 
brother officers, to Government, and to my Country ; and 
that reflection wilt, under every event, be a consolation 
during my existence. 

I am yours sincerely, 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM, 

N. B. An extract from a letter from Hyderabad, dated 
the 12th of August, 1809, from Lieutenant Watson of the 
artillery, to Major Morrison, at Madras, will show ihe 
•effect this letter produced among the most violent at that 
station. 

“ In these troubled limes it requires the full exercise of 
a man’s judgment upon a question which must so deeply 
“ involve all bis future prospects and happiness. Colonel 
Malcolm has written at this crisis a very able and elc- 
“ gant letter, to which a liberal consideration, I am 
happy to say, has been given.” 

4nd (he following passage from a letter lately received 
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from Lieutenant Little, at Madras, conveys a testimony, 
Krhich, though probably exaggerated, is a strong corrobo¬ 
ration of this fact. 

You may recollect, daring the late unhappy disturb- 
anoes at this place, having wrote a long letter to 
Colonel M'Leod, pointing out the melancholy conse- 
quences that would finally ensue if the army continued 
“ to persist in their opposition to Government. A copy 
“ of this letter was sent to Captain Carftae, at Hyderabad, 
and by him shown to the force; the greatest part of 
** whom, a short time afterwards, declared to Major 
Agnew, that they were chiefly influenced by this letirc 
to sign the test of obedience to Government,” 
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No. II. 

The JouitNAL of Lieutenant-Colonel MALCOZ.>r» 
at Masulipatam, from the 4/A to the 22rf ^ 
July I 8 O 9 . 


Ath July. Landed from the Victor sloop of *net at 10 
o’clock A. M. Was received by several oScers, Major 
Storey, Captain Andrews^ Captain Cotgreve, and some 
others, at the pier-head. As 1 went in at the Fort gate 
the European sentry stopped me, apparently to take my 
sword, but was ordered to desist by one of the officers. 
As I went to Captain Andrews’ quarters I showed the 
orders appointing roe to the coromaud of the regiment and 
the garrison, as well as those for the military committee. 
Captain A. said he hoped 1 would not insist on taking the 
command, in the situation affairs were then in. 1 said I 
must, and desired the fort-adjutant to be sent for, to 
publish the orde/s. After we arrived at Captain A.’s house 
we were joined by several officers. Among others were 
Major Hazlewood, 24th, Captain Kelly of the 19th, and 
Messrs. Forbes, Nixon, and Lieutenant Spankie, of the 
European regiment. A long, desultory, and warm dis¬ 
cussion took place, ia which I stated all those arguments 
that ! thought could moderate their minds and bring them 
to a better feeling. 1 particularly insisted on the conse¬ 
quences that must attend any of those desperate measures 
they had intended; and entreated them not to rush into a 
course which was likely to be so ruinous to themselves^ 
(Mid to haye suph dangerous consequence to their country 
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at a moment when every man should feel it Lis duty to 
dicj rather than promote, by any act, the designs of her 
numerous and implacable eneniies. I called to their re¬ 
collection, that the inquiry that was instituted was quite of 
a military nature, and such as they had themselves 
required; and that to oppose my authority, or to object to 
this investigation, was at once to declare war with Govern-? 
ment. I added to this declaration an assurance, that no 
proceeding that was not in consistence with military usage 
would result from the investigation. Their answers were, 
for the first two hours of this discussion, made under the 
strong influence of passion. They had already, they said, 
taken their line: they knew they had gone too far to 
retract; and they were certain of support from the whole 
army, to whom they had pledged themselves. They had 
firet expected, they said, force would be employed 3 and 
their preparations had been made in concert with the 
Hyderabad force to meet that emergency. They could, 
they said, show me the plan. I replied, with great 
warmth, I did not desire to see it. Such were my 
feelings, that I would not for the world have the guilt of 
such knowledge upon ray mind. They recounted at great 
length, and with much heat, all the grievances they 
^ared with others, and those that particularly related to 
the European regiment, which had been, they said, 
calumniated and stigmatized; one office removed, and 
another banished, without a hearing: and when they 
remonstrated, they were told from head^quarters they 
were to be disbanded; and, after this communication, they 
were driven to mutiny*by a large party (100 men) being 
ordered, professedly as a punishment, to act as marines on 
board his Majesty’s ships. I told them, I was aware that 
much misrepi;esentation bad taken place, and they might 
have some reason to complain; but the merits of the case 
could never be known without a full and temperate inves¬ 
tigation : and it was on that account the .committee was 
Qnl^red, ecen before the Gotemmenl insisted on th& 
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tnaririds tmbarking*. They had therefore, as a boily of 
officers, their choice, either to recognise my authority and 
allow this proceeding to take its coarse, or to place them- 
$eires at once in opposition to Government; there was no 
medium. They wished me to promise an amnesty for all 
that bad been done here ; or, at least, that I would recom> 
mend one^ 1 said 1 would do neither; 1 would do my 
duty, and what 1 was ordered. I had thought it, I added, 
tio departure from my duty to speak to them in the man¬ 
ner 1 had done, and should be happy if any thing 1 had 
said brought them to reason and reflection. They retired 
to another room; and I was informed Mi\jor Hazle- 
wood, that 1 bad wrought such a change in them, that he 
hoped they would abandon the violent resolution they had 
taken. 

They soon returned, and said they had done so, and 
submitted to my authority. Government had, they said, 
by the act of selecting me, taken the only step that could 
have stopped for an instant the course of operations which 
they, in concert with the whole of the Company’s army, 
had resolved instantly to commence, in order to obtain 
redress of their intolerable grievances; *and they desired 
me to understand, that it was consideration for a brother 
officer, who held that high place in their esteem, which he 
did in that of the whole army, that induced them to lay 
aside for the present all their schemes, and to yield him 
their obedience: and, as a proof of the truth of this senti¬ 
ment, they declared I was the only officer of rank in India 
they would have admitted into the garrison; und that it 
had been resolved to have, shut the gates on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, bad he arrived, as was once expected. 
I was too well satisfied with the substance of their snbmb- 
sion to authority, to quarrel about the form of it. 1 in- 

* This was in accordance with the instructions I had received, and 
inost assuredly marks the character of the proceeding. Yet it lias been 
stated, I was Immediately, hgfere wcettigatlon, to seize the persons ot tike 
jirincipal offenders. * . 
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■tantlj ordered the sentries to'be taken off'Lieutenant- 
Colonel InneSf and waited upon that officer, who I found 
(as was to be expected) much irritated at what had occur¬ 
red : but I discovered, from his communications, too much 
cause for those excesses that had taken place. He is, I 
make no doubt, a good and a conscientious man; but his 
imprudence, combined with the impressions he brougHt 
from Madras, and the unguarded private communications 
he has since received, and made public, from a very high 
authority, were calculated to go&d men into mutiny in 
common times, and could not fail* of producing that effect 
at a moment like the present, when the whole of the Com¬ 
pany’s army is in a state of open disaffection to Govern¬ 
ment. 1 explained to Lieutenant-Colonel Innes the rea¬ 
sons that had led to my appointment, and advised him to 
be moderate and guarded, which he prmnUed me he 
would. 

1 dined this evening with the mess of the regiment. 
There were a great number of gentletnen of other corps 
present. Their usual toast of “ the friends of the army ” 
was given with three times three, and 1 joined in it, with 
an obwrvation, ** that it was a very general toast, as I was 
« assured it included most men both in India and £ng- 

land.” After we had sat some time, and had a number 
of songs, a gentlemen sung a sea-song, in which the 
expression “ common cause” was frequently repeated. 
This was caught atfry some of the younger officers, who 
were heated; and, at their motion, the whole rose to drink 
the “ common cause.” As I could not mistake the mean¬ 
ing they attached to this toast, 1 felt for a moment embar¬ 
rassed , but, rising and filling a bumper, 1 immediately 
repeated, in as loud and as warm a manner as 1 could, 
“ the common cause of our Country;*' and my amend¬ 
ment was received and drank with acclamation. I soon 
afterwards left their table, and heard, as I retired, my 
health toasted with three times three. Thus closed the 
most anxious day I ever passed in my. life. May my 
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effc^s be successful io reclaiming these men from (lie 
errors into which tliey have pluhged t 
bth July, I had a visit from several of the gentlemen 
I saw yesterday, # Mr. Savage’s Gardens, (my p^ce of 
residence). They seem yet to be uneasy and unsettled in 
their minds. They showed me several papers from dif¬ 
ferent stations in the army, by most of which they 
called upon to act instantly, and with a decided spitite 
the strongest assurances given them of support and co-ope¬ 
ration. Arrack for the Europeans bad, 1 found, bwa 
sent to Gundoor, the frpt march towards Hyderabad; and 
every thing was prepared to moye as to day. They again 
repeated their wish for some general assurance of not 
suffering for what had passed; and this was accpmpanied 
by some hints on the line they might be forced to pursue 
regarding me; thmigh they expressed the concern with 
which they would have'resort to such an extreme. I 
smiled, and said, they could not expect, from the knowr 
ledge they had of my character, that any motive on earth 
would ever induce me to deceive them, or to evade my 
duty; that to give them a promise of amnesty that I was 
not authorized to give them, would be deceit; and to be 
dcterred.from doing what 1 conscientiously thought my 
duty, from any fear of consequences, w^, they mut* be 
satisfied, altogether unworthy of that reputation 1 had 
hitherto supported. They went away (after showing me 
some further papers, which they had ju$t received, of the 
same character I had seen before) apparently satisfied 
with ray answer. They communicated to me a report that 
had been, drawn out of my conversation pf yesterday, 
which they meant, they said, to send to Hyderabad, &c. 
and begged 1 would correct it, l^t they should have mis¬ 
stated any of ray observations. I thanked them for their 
candour, and conected the paper; the circulation of whit^ 
/•ppeared to me calculated to do good. 

The senior officers in this garrison arc impelled to throw 
off their allegiance from a consciousness of having already 
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gone too far, and seeing their only hope of inctividilai 
safety in all being equally involved in the deepest guilt; 
vhile their juniors are flattered by the importance which 
they obtain in times of anarchy ^nd trduble, and see no* 
thing but distinOtion in being the first to step forward in 
what they deem the general cause of the army. I have 
written Sir G. Barlow my full sentiments on the present 
unprecedented and alarming situation of aflairs. 

QthJuly. I went into the Fort to-day, and saw the 
regiment under arms. I also visited the hospital and bar- 
racks* I had afterwards a long afid serious conversation 
with an officer (A.), who spoke not his own sentiments, be 
said, but those of the garrison, when he entreated from me 
a pledge that I would not oppose any proceedings this gar¬ 
rison might-feel itself forced to take* in co-operation with 
other parts of the army. I smiled at this proposition, which, 
as I told the gentleman, required a concession which it was 
altogether unworthy of me to make; and that the gentle¬ 
men who had desired him to make it would be sensible 
that it was so, if they gave it a second thought. 1 added, 

I shall, however, put your minds at rest, if you will put 
*.* mine.’* I will take no step relative to the officers of this 
garrison, except in a fair, open, manly manner; and I ex* 
pect, in return, they will make no secret attempts, br under¬ 
hand efibrts, to injure or oppose ray authority. He went 
away, after assuring me that he was convinced what 1 had 
stated would give satisfaction, and that the officers under 
my command would be solicitous to show me they were 
deserving of that temper and consideration with which I 
treated them. 1 spoke to a number of officers to-day, and 
circulated a number of my private letters among them. 
This'mark of confidence would, I knew, please; and the 
sentiments expressed in these papers were calculated to 
bring them back to reason and reflection. 1 wrote again 
fully to Sir George Barlow. 

, 7tk July. I went early into the Fort. From conversa¬ 
tions 1 had with several officers, I found that 1 had sue- 
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cecded in my efforts to restore the tenlper of the garrison; 
that they felt grateful for the moderation which I had 
shown; and some were sorry they had been so warm in 
their expressions at their first interview. 1 saw this day 
a communication from Hyderabad, aild one from Jaulnah; 
both of which forrcs were prepared to support tlie garrison 
in the event of their acting in opposition tb Government. 

SthJulj/. Nothing particular occurred this day. Some 
further communications from the westward were shorvn to 
me; one of which strongly recommended Masulipatam 
being kept, and not abandoned ; and a force of two bat¬ 
talions of sepoys and one regiment of cavalry were pro¬ 
mised to support the garrison, and the corps of the district^ 
all of whom they appeared to think would join. ^ I entered 
at great length this day into the whole subject with M; H. ^ 
who, I knew, was in intimate communication with all the 
senior officers, and had some influence even with the junior. 
I pointed out to this officer what must be the consequence 
of the whole or any part of the Company’s army plunging 
down that precipice, on the brink of wliich they were now 
standing. I exposed the falseness of that confidence on 
which numbers were proceeding; how they would be de¬ 
serted by their brethren and their men, when Government 
was compelled to declare them in rebellion. I pointed out 
how wretched their means, how unconnected their plans; 
and demanded, if even they had double the numbers, if 
he thought, after the chain of discipline was once broken, 
and when they were commanded by committees, and every 
boy thought he possessed the right to question the autho¬ 
rity of his superior, whether it was possible to oppose the 
organized army that must, under all circumstances, remain 
with Government, and which must every day gain strength 
from their ranks ? The whole of the king’s army was, I 
said, decidedly with Government: and if the last step was 
taken, many of the Company’s officers, and those probably 
who had the most influence with the native troops, would 
range on the side of authority. I knew this, I said, to be 
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fact, because I had letters, fully expressive of their senti« 
ments, from some of the best and most popular officers ia 
the army. I was myself, I said, of that opinion, and proud 
to state it. 1 had l^en in this army since 1 was twelve 
years of age; and such was my regard for my brother offi. 
cers, that 1 would give my life to see the present unfor> 
tunate disputes happily adjusted: but if any circumstances 
whatever led these officers to rise in rebellion against their 
King and Country, and such they would do the moment 
they threw off their allegiance to the legal constituted autho* 
rity in India, I must stand in the opposite rank: and I was 
convinced so many would be found of the same sentiments, 
that Government must triumph, though 1 allowed such a 
triumph would be one over its own strength, and conse< 
quently more mournful than the most signal defeat from a 
foreign enemy. I added, that I would, for the sake of 
argument, suppose, what I conceived impossible, that 
Goverhment was destroyed in the conflict, what would be 
the consequence of this victory to a few officers who had 
led the natives of India to the murder of their countrymen 
and to the destruction of the British Government ? Would 
these natives allow them to live and rule over them ? or 
would they not be tempted to practise, for the last time, 
the lesson they had been taught, and get rid at once of a 
race whose rule they had been taught to consider as op> 
pressive and tyrannical ? Supposing they did not, would 
the King and people of England be ready to make peace 
with men whose hands were red with the blood of their 
countrymen i Would they not rather, if they did not aban* 
don this quarter of India altogether, attempt its reconquest! 
And to what consequence would that lead? You say, I 
added, that your grievances are intolerable, and that if 
you abandon your attempts to obtain redress the coast 
army will be disgraced, while, if you persist with firmness 
and spirit, Government (which must be aware of all the 
consequences I have stated) must give way. To this I an« 
swer i No grievances of the description this army now 
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has, can warrant its having recourse to arms, because they 
arc such as must come under the cognizance of the control* 
ling and legislative authorities in England, who are alone 
competent to notice and redress them: and this army, so 
far from being degraded by a moderate proceeding at a 
moment like the present, would raise its reputation higher 
tlyin ever; because it would prove to all the world that it 
possessed a spirit of the highest loyalty and patriotism; 
and that when a variety of circumstances had combined to 
throw it into a flame, the action of these feelings had sub¬ 
dued every other, and it was contented rather to sufier, 
till the superior authorities in England could judge all 
those questions on which it thought itself aggric*ved, than 
endanger the general interest of the country. Would 
sucli sentiments, I asked, redound to the disgrace or to 
the honour of this army.? With respect, I observed, to 
the probability of Government giving way, if assailed 
with unanimity, firmness, and spirit, there was, I feared, 
a great and dangerous error. Government could not give 
way, as it was termed, beyond a certain point, without de¬ 
stroying itself; and it had better fall by any hands than its 
own. It was the very pressure, 1 added, that was brought 
against it, that forced it to resistance: and, besides, what 
were the points which it was required to yield i In the 
present agitated period of the army, every committee, every 
individual, had a different opinion; and if it were possible 
to collect the general sense of the army, I believe, in their 
present irritated state, concessions would be required that 
would amount to the virtual abolition of the existing local 
Government of this Presidency. It was no doubt, I ob¬ 
served, the duty of Government to take every step that it 
could take with dignity to restore temper, and to compose 
men’s minds; but I, for one, would never blame it for refus¬ 
ing its consent to its death; and such 1 should consider 
any act that made a substantial sacrifice of its strength or- 
authority. From the answer of the gentleman to whom 
these observations were made, 1 could perceive that, he 
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and many others had been led on from step to step, with¬ 
out contemplating the extreme which was now so likely. 
It was also evident that the younger part of the army were 
no longer manageable; they had run away with the rest, 
who considered themselves too deeply pledged to retreat; 
and they appeared afraid of the instant obloquy that was 
cast on every person who withdrew himself. 

9th Julj/. As this was Sunday I went to a dressed 
parade of the regiment, and afterwards visited the hospital 
and barracks. Nothing particular occurred to-day: all 
the officers I saw seemed to have returned to good temper; 
and I can have no fear of this garrison breaking out into 
any extreme unless the example is given by other parts of 
the array. 

lOth Jult/. I went early into the Fort. A singular in¬ 
stance occurred to-day, to show how little men reflect whose 
minds are in a state of agitation. I was told, before I went 
to the Fort, that accounts had been received of every thing 
in Madras being in a state of confu sion, and that some great 
event bad happened there. When in the Fort, the letter 
that gave rise to this belief was shown me. It was dated 
Hyderabad the 5th July; and said a letter had that mo¬ 
ment been received from Madras reporting the confusion 
which had arisen at that place; and stating that his corres¬ 
pondent, no doubt, “ had heard of the remarkable event 
“ that had occurred to give rise to it.” The moment I 
saw this communication 1 pointed out tlic date; and ob¬ 
served it was an evident allusion to what had occurred at 
Masulipatam on the S5th June, which had reached Madras 
the SOth; and the bustle it created had been termed confu¬ 
sion, and sent round again, %ia Hyderabad, to Masulipa¬ 
tam. This was so clearly the fact, that the only astonish¬ 
ment that was left, was how it had not struck somebofly 
before. By letters from Hyderabad it appears they make 
no secret of their proceedings. One corresponding officer 
writes, who says he had received a most extraordinary com¬ 
munication, from good authority, that the officers of the 
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Bengal army Iiad sent in a Memorial to Lord Minto, pray* 
iiig the removal of Sir G. H. Barlow. I laughed at this 
unfounded assertion, and assured the person who told me, 
it was one of a thousand reports circulated to inflame their 
feelings and mislead their judgment. They have received 
great confidence from the address of the Bombay army*, 
which promises their warmest support in any measures 
they may take in consequence of what they deem the 
unjust and arbitrary order of the 1st of May. 

By a letter from the committee at Hyderabad received 
to-day, this garrison are advised to defend Masulipatam if 
they can. A junction is proposed at Ongole or Condapilly. 
From the former station being mentioned, it woqld appear 
as if a forward movement upon Madras had been contem¬ 
plated by some of the most violent. 

llth July. I was with the officers of the regiment 
almost all this day, and dined at the mess, of which 1 have 
become a member. Our dinner was pleasant, and like 
that of a private party of gentlemen. 1 have been parti¬ 
cularly pleased to observe, that although they communi¬ 
cate to me in confidence when I require it, no officer of 
the garrison ever begins, when I am present, any conver¬ 
sation on the present situation of the army; and when I 
speak to them upon it (as 1 frequently do), they are much 
more moderate than they were. I have seen some of the 
principal natives of this place, and find the events of the 
S5th ultimo caused a very serious alarm, which was not 
dissipated before my arrival. The defenceless inhabitants 
ascribe more influence to me .than I possess, and think no¬ 
thing wrong can occur as long as I remain. 

I2lh July. Very severe rains. I did not go into the 
Fort, and heard nothing of consequence from any quarter. 

\WiJuly. Went into the Fort, inquired particularly 
from the adjutant of Bie regiment, and found, from his 
report, that the privates not only conceived they were to be 


* Tlut was afterwards discovered to bc-a fabricatioa. 
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dispersed and disbanded when the order came for them to 
go as marines^ but a report was even current in the barracks, 
that they were going to Botany Bay. They were, he 
assured me, now fully satisfied of the misrepresentations that 
had been made to them; and he believed no discontent 
remained in the corps excepting that which had long 
existed among the men enlisted for life; and which, they 
had hopes, would have been altered before this, as Captain 
Andrews had published an order, more than a twelvemonth 
ago, with a view of quieting their minds; in which he 
stated, that Government had referred the question to 
England. I desired Mr. Nixon to tell the sergeants that 
I should inquire into this point, and do any thing in my 
power towards obtaining them information of what had 
been done upon the subject. 

lAth July. I this morning inspected Captain Gibson’s 
company of artillery, and was highly pleased with their 
appearance. 1 addressed them on parade, and told them 
the gratification I had received from their steadiness under 
arms, and correct movements; adding my conviction, that 
they would maintain, under all circumstances, the high 
reputation they had acquired during the late Mahratta 
war. No tappal * for the last three days, owing to the 
rain. 

\bth July. A regimental court martial sat yesterday 
on four men, and the regiment was under arms at half past 
six, to see tlie sentences carried into execution. I judged 
this a favourable opportunity of addressing the corps; and, 
after the crimes and sentences of the prisoners had been 
read, 1 made the following short speech i 

Regiment I As this is the first time I have met you 
upon such an occasion, I forgive these ment but I 
desire you will not mistake the motives of this act of 
lenity. It is my intention, as it is my duty, to enforce the 
strictest dbciplioe: and I must punish those that merit 


• Pqst. 
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** it, not only to maiatain the character of the corps, but 
to enable me to grant indulgences to the good men of if, 
** which I never can do unless 1 punish the bad: but I 
trust, from what I have seen of your conduct, 1 shall 
“ have little occasion to exercise severity. It is, indeed, 
<< you must all feel, most incumbent upon you to preserve 
the utmost regularity and order at the present period. A 
late occurrence in the regiment, which has, I am satis* 
fied, been solely produced by misapprehension and 
« misrepresentation, is on the point of becoming a sub* 
“ ject of investigation before a military court, who will 
** inquire into the causes by which it was produced. 1 
** shall therefore say nothing on that subject: but I con* 
‘ “ sider it my duty to declare to you at this moment*, 
“ iAat i( never was in the contemplation, of Government to 
“ disband or disperse this corps, and that it never meant to 
“ employ any officer or man of the regiment in any 
manner or upon any service but such as was suited to 
the honour and character of British soldiers, and which 
“ it, of course, conceived both officers and men would be 
“ forward to proceed upon. It was, soldiers, from a full 
conviction that a serious misunderstanding alone of the 
“ intentions of Government could have caused what has 
“ passed, that made me receive with pride and gratifi* 
cation my nomination to the command of this regiment: 
“ and f am convinced, from what I have already seen, 
that I shall (whenever I quit that station) have to make 
“ .a report which will add, if possible, to the high reputa* 
“ tion which the corps already enjoys; and satisfy all, that 
“ as it is the first in rank of the infantry of this establish* 
ment, it is also first in fidelity, loyalty, and attachment 
to the Government it serves, and to its King and Conn* 
« try.” 

* I bad Tratebed aa opperUmity of making this communication in tbe 
manner I thought would have most effect. I am accused by tbg Qovetn* 
meot of Fort St. George of never having made it. 
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This address appeared to be received by both officer* 
and men of the corps with satisfaction; and I make no 
doubt of its effect. I was withheld, by many and serious 
considerations, from haranguing the men, or publishing 
any explanatory order to them, on my first arrival. Such 
would, in the agitated state of the whole garrison, have 
been completely misconstrued, and would probably have 
produced the very opposite effect from what was in» 
tended. 

16tA July. I dined yesterday with the mess of the 
1st battalion 19th regiment N. I., and sat till a late lour. 
No toasts were given; and not a word relating to the 
present situation of affairs escaped the lips of any man pre^ 
sent. I could not but be pleased with such good feeling, 
and felt gratified at this mark of personal respect, The 
evening passed in the utmost hilarity and good humoar. 

Ylth July. Some of the officers of the garrison waited 
upon me torday with letters of a most violent tenor that 
they had received from Hyderabad and other stations, in 
which they were reproached with weakness for having adi 
mitted me. I was despribed ia some of these letters as a 
consummate politician, and consequently as the most dan< 
gerous man Government could have sent among them. The 
garrison were told I would tamper with their men, cqjole 
them, and in thp end ruin the general cause. I was happy 
to find the sentiments pf the gentlemen who waited upon 
m'e were not in unison with those of their correspondents; 
but they hinted their fears pf the violence pf the younger 
officers of the garrison, who, they said, had been hurt at 
the speech I made to the men on the 15th, which they 
thought was calculated to excite the nicn against their' 
officers. I appealed to an old officer of the regiment, who 
was presept, Whether he thought the speech had any such 
tendency ? He said it certainly had not struck him as in 
the least objectionable. I observed, that the testimony of 
an officer like him shopld satisfy others; ap4 U did not, 
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I could not help it; for in such times a man could not put 
his foot over the threshhold without a misconstruction of 
the manner in which it was done. The officers who waited 
on me this day gave me a paper, the purport of which was 
to learn what assurances I could give them of a disposition 
of the Government of Madras to redress their grievances ; 
and, in the event of my declining, to inform them what I 
thought the intentions of Government were. It was signi¬ 
fied, that if I did not, the confidence of the garrison would 
be withdrawn from me, and they would consider them¬ 
selves released from all promises they made. I told them 
I could make no communication of the nature they required, 
and that they might act as they thought proper: I should, 
under all circumstances, do my duty to the Government I 
served. 

18t/i This morning M. IF. waited upon me, and 

showed me a communication from the established committee 
at Hyderabad to this garrison, which calhid upon them to 
demand from me an assurance that the orders of the 1st of 
May would be repealed; and, if that was refused, in¬ 
structed them to throw off the authority of Government, 
and make me leave Masulipatam. I went over all the 
grounds I had done before with this officer; and told h ira,that 
if the garrison was so lost to all sense of duty and propriety 
as to act upon this instruction, I must judge for myself, 
and take those steps which the emergency demandctl He 
said, the senior officers, who had sent him, were not dis¬ 
posed to attend to the call made upon them by the Hyder¬ 
abad Committee; but they, he added, had now little or 
no control over their juniors, who were decidedly for having 
recourse to immediate violence. I asked him to what 
lengths men (who had still some reflection) meant to allow 
themselves to be borne away with the tide ? The hour, I 
added, was come, when they must decide. I then pointed 
out the ground on which I thought they might, without 
injury to their honour, make a stand, and rescue the dev 
Iqded young men of the army, as well as themselves, froiq 
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destruction. 1 expressed my conviction of tbe men remain¬ 
ing with the senior officers, and that the young men must 
be reclaimed to reason, or at least be prevented from be¬ 
coming rebels, if those who were their seniors acted with 
a becoming spirit. This conference lasted two bourn, and 
M. H. went to communicate with the rest. There was, I 
understood, a warm discussion for several hours; after 
which, two of tbe senior officers waited upon me, and said 
they bad with difficulty prevented tbe rest from coming to 
extremes that day ; but they had at last agreed to wait six 
days (till the 24:th), when, if they heard nothing favourable 
to their hopes, they meant to take such steps as they 
thought calculated to forward the objects they had in view. 
They at the same time said they had, in consequence of 
the opinion of their brother officers at other stations, deter¬ 
mined to admit no investigation into their past conduct. I 
observed, that if these were their resolutions we must come 
to issue at once, and 1 must take those steps I judged best 
to counteract their measures, as I considered their propo¬ 
sition of adhering to their duty for a limited period of six 
days, was nothing less than an open defiance; and their 
refusal to admit investigation was a measure of the same 
stamp. 1 had meant, I said, in conformity with authority 
I had received from Government, to have entered into the 
investigation immediately (before the arrival of my col¬ 
leagues) ; and 1 had entertained an intention of proceed¬ 
ing to Madras with the report, in the conviction that this 
garrison would have remained steady in its duty: but I 
must now, 1 added, abandon all such plans, and meet with 
that firmness which it was my duty to meet it, that dread¬ 
ful emergency which this garrison had so rashly precipi¬ 
tated. I then read them a letter to Colonel McLeod*, 
pointing out aU the horrors of the crisis to which they were 
rushing. They appeared forcibly struck with what I said 
find read,, and expressed their hope that their brother 


Vide page 149. 
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officers Trould alter their resolution, and not impede the 
course of proceeding which I intended to pursue. It 
might, they said, afford some ray of hope of the present 
distractions being ended; for though they knew my senti¬ 
ments differed widely from theirs, and that i was devoted 
to. my duty to Government, they were also sensible that 1 
had warm feeling for the situation of my brother officers. 
I went, immediately after this interview, to dine at the mess 
of the regiment, and (strange inconsistency!) received every 
mark of respect and kindness from men who had been de¬ 
bating all the morning whether they should enter into a 
contest with me for the authority of the garrison ! 

19i/i July ^ 1 went into the Fort early this mprning, and 
called upon Colonel Innes to give me a full statement of 
all that had passed relative to the origin of tliose discon¬ 
tents that terminated in the mutiny of the 25th ultimo*. 
I also called upon Major Storey, Captain Andrews, and 
Mr. Nixon, the adjutant of the regiment, to give me every 
information they had relative to these transactions. I was 
waited upon, soon after 1 went to the Fort, by two of the 
senior officers, who were, they said, desired by all to state 
that a general confidence and respect for my character had 
induced the garrison to change their resolutions, and that 
they hoped 1 would follow the course of inquiry 1 intended; 
and, after making the investigation, proceed, if I thought 
it advisable, to Madras. They would, they said, during 
my absence be as jealous of my honour as of their own, and 
promise not to depart in the slightest degree from the path 
of duty and order, unless a rise in other stations was to take 
place; of which, they said, they thought there was no pro¬ 
bability, particularly as they would write to inform thcjn 
of the pledge they bad made, and entreat them not to 
make any call upon them before iny return to my com¬ 
mand. I told them 1 felt obliged by this mark of their 

• I had received authority to proceed (without waitiug for my col¬ 
leagues) in this inquiry. Lieutenant-Colonel Berkeley had, indeed, been 
prevented from attending by a severe illness. 
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regard and confidence; but I would not receive it, if I 
thought it was made under any idea or expectation that I 
would be the advocate of their cause, or that of the army. 
They disclaimed any such idea. I would, they knew, from 
what they had seen, do my duty in the manner 1 thought 
best. I was gratified with the pledge 1 received; which, 
as M. H. afterwards privately observed, gave me a stronger 
tie on the officers while I was absent than I could have had 
during the same period, if present. The reasons which led 
me to resolve on going to Madras were fully stated to Sir 
George Barlow in a letter under this date. 

Accounts were received this evening of the assembly of 
a force at Madras. 1 anticipated the feeling this would 
make, and stated to an officer present, when I received the 
letter, my conviction, that it was in consequence of the 
many, and perhaps exaggerated, reports of intended 
mutinies that had been consequent to that of Masulipatam. 

20<A July. General Pater arrived. 1 went to meet 
him, gave him a return of the garrison, and made a full and 
confidential report of all past proceedings. I found that 
the officers of standing, to whom I had spoken so much on 
the danger of allowing young men to take such a lead in 
the present discussions, had taken advantage of the good 
disposition of the moment, as to carry a resolution, that the 
garrison committee, which were mobbish meetings of the 
whole of the officers, should be abolished, and the pro¬ 
ceedings to be entirely carried on by the eleven senior 
officers, by whose judgment all questions were in future to 
be decided, and who were entirely to act for themselves, 
and not to follow the instructions of other committees, or 
be influenced by the voice of any person not a member of 
the committee. This measure 1 considered as the first 
great step towards a return to reason and temper. 1 
received an invitation from the garrison to dine with them 
on the 22d. All the gentlemen, civil and military, were 
mvited to meet. 

SI 4 July. All was quiet, I received this day the 
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most unequivocal proofs of the desire of some of the senior 
officers to return to the right path, if furnished with any 
ground on which they could absolve themselves from the 
deep pledges they had made, and assert their right to 
control their juniors. 

22c? General Pater looked at the regiment on 

parade, and afterwards went, accompanied by his staff, to 
breakfast with Lieutenant-tjolonel I ones. 

Captain Gibson of the artillery informed me, that though 
he had received bis leave to go to Madras, he would remain, 
if 1 advised him, at Masulipatam. I spoke with General 
Pater; and it was his opinion, as it was mine, that Captain 
Gibson should proceed. If he had been ordered* to stay 
after his leave was made public, it would have excited 
suspicion, without any adequate benefit. Whether con- 
ciliaf ory or coercive measures were adopted. Captain Moor- 
house, who succeeded to the command of the company of 
artillery, appeared equally, if not better, suited to the 
charge at that crisis. He was a brave, exccdlent officer, 
and had never for a moment even swerved from his duty; 
and his character was respected even by the most violent 
of the disaffected. Captain Gibson, on the contrary, 
having for a short time joined in their schemes, had, when 
he (very meritoriously) checked himself in his career of 
guilt, been considered a deserter from their cause, and had 
become an object of their marked liatrcd and resentment. 
General Pater dined with the officers of the garrison ; and 
the best feeling possible was shown at this ('utcriaiuinent. 
After dinner I proceeded by post to Madras. 


JOHN MALCOLM- 
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TO 

THE HON. SIR G. H. BARLOW, BART. & K.B. 

GOVEllNOR IN COlTNCir.. 


Fort St. George. 

HoNoi;nABi.E Sib, 

I HAVE (his flay transmitted to the Com- 
mander-iii'Chicf of the forces an account of the inquiry 
into the proceedings of the officers at Masulipatam, pre¬ 
vious to my assuming the command at that station. I now 
consider it my duty to report every event that occurred 
during my command of that garrison. It is, however, 
essential to my own character and to the information of 
Government, that I sliould state the peculiar circumstances 
under which I proceeded on this duty, as well as the im¬ 
pressions which existed at that moment on my mind, 
respecting your intentions not only regarding the garrison 
of Masulipatam, but the whole array; as it is with reference 
to those impressions alone that my conduct in the discharge 
of this delicate and important duty can be judged. 

1 received a message to attend at your Gardens on the 1st 
July; and was informed, when I arrived there, of the mu¬ 
tiny which had occurred at Masulipatam, and of an impro¬ 
per and disrespectful remonstrance which you bad that day 
received from the Company’s officers of the subsidiary force 
is tie Deckan. You did me the honour to ask my opinion 
on both subjects; and I suggested, that an officer of rank 
should be immediately ordm'ed to Masulipatam, to inquire 
into, and report upon, the proceedings of the officers of 
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ihat garrison; and that a letter should be written to the 
commanding officers of the subsidiary forces at H}'derabad 
and Jaulnah, informing them of your having received, 
with regret and disapprobation, a Memorial from the offi¬ 
cers under their command, soliciting that you should 
rescind the orders of the 1st of May; and pointing out, in 
the most forcible manner, the dangerous tendency of such 
addresses, and the total impossibility of complying with 
their request; and directing the commanding officers to 
call upon the officers under their command to reflect upon 
the serious consequences which a perseverance iu such 
measures must, produce. 

After some discussion regarding the officer it wbuld Ire 
proper to nominate to the command of the European regi¬ 
ment and the garrison of Masulipatam, I offered to pro¬ 
ceed myself upon that service; and you accepted my offer 
with an apparent confidence in my success, of which I 
could not but be proud. The emergency gave no time 
for the preparation of instructions, and 1 was immediately 
appointed to command the garrison of Masulipatam and 
the Madras European regiment; while two respectable 
officers, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Berkeley and Major 
Evans, were nominated to act with me, as members of a 
military committee that was directed to investigate the 
conduct of the garrison. 

I was repeatedly assured by you, at the last interview 
with which I was honoured, that you committed the 
dignity and interests of Government (as far as those were 
implicated on this occasion) into my hands with perfect 
confidence, and that you gave me the fullest latitude of 
action; adding, that I was fully acquainted with your sen¬ 
timents upon the whole subject of the existing discontent# 
among the officers of the Company's army. I certainly 
was, from the confidence with which you had honoured 
me, fully aware of your sentiments. I knew that you 
were most solicitous to allay the ferment that had arisen in 
the army, and that you were at that moment resolved to 
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use every means in your power to effect that object, &»t 
such as you deemed derogatory to the lionour and dignity 
of the Government with which you were charged. You 
regarded, I knew, the occurrence of a rupture between the 
state and any part of its army, as one of the most despe¬ 
rate evils that could arise, and thought every moment that 
such an event was delayed was of ultimate importance, as 
it gave time for reflection and the action of better feeling, 
and strengthened the hope that deluded men might yet 
return to that path of duty and good order from which 
they had so widely departed. 

The act of my appointment to Masulipatam of itself 
proclaimed these sentiments; and 1 was confirmed in them 
from the approbation you gave to my suggestion regarding 
the mode of treating the Memorial you had received from 
the officers of the subsidiary force, which you desired 1 
would put into the form of a letter, and send to you; 
which I did, through the medium of your military secre¬ 
tary, liieuteriant-Colonel Barclay. Impressed with these 
sentiments, I sailed for Masulipatam early on the morning 
of the 9d of July, and arrived there on the 4th. I found 
the officers of that garrison in a state of open and bold 
mutiny against Government, with every thing prepared to 
march towards Hyderabad, to effect a junction with the 
subsidiary force at that place, by whom they had been 
promised complete support in the opposition they had 
commenced to the authority of Government. The most 
violent among the officers of the garrison saw, in recogni¬ 
sing my authority, a complete suspension, if not a total dis¬ 
comfiture, of their plans, and argued loudly against my 
being acknowledged : and it was not till after a dicussion 
♦f near five hours that I was enabled to bring these deluded 
men to a sense of all the perils of their situation, and of the 
consequences that must ensue from their throwing off their 
allegiance to the state. They at last were subdued by the 
force of reason; for no other means were used, as I thought 
it equally my duty to avoid any promise of amnesty for 
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the past, or of consideration for the future; and they, after 
repeated and fruitless trials, desisted from all applications 
upon these points. A repetition of the discussions 'which 
occurred at this scene (accompanied, however, with less 
violence) took place next day: after which, the question 
of disputing my authority was abandoned. 

I was happy to find, by a letter from Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Barclay, under date 12th July, that tlie mode as well 
as substance of the proceedings that I adopted on my 
arrival at Masulipatam was honoured with your entire 
approbation. 

I . took every opportunity of mixing with the officers of 
the garrison, and circulated among them a variety of let¬ 
ters, which I had written with a view of reclaiming the 
more violent of my brother officers to better feelings and 
better sentiments; and I found that my conversation, and 
the perusal of these papers, had soon a very visible effect; 
and that though they continued to share the general pro¬ 
ceedings of the army, they no longer (as they had done 
before my arrival) thought it incumbent upon them to 
take the lead in an insurrection against Government, 
though they were excited to that measure by the most 
violent letters from almost every station in the army, and 
were also impelled to it by their own sense of danger from 
what had passed, which they thought would be greatly 
diminished when the majority of the officers of the army 
were sharers in the general guilt. I considered, that by 
effecting this change in the temper of the garrison of Ma¬ 
sulipatam, one of the chief objects which you had in con¬ 
templation when you sent me to that garrison, was accom¬ 
plished. The rupture which had recurred, and which 
was likely to be followed by an insurrection of a great part, 
of the officers of the army, had been arrested in its pro¬ 
gress, without the slightest sacrifice of the authority, or 
compromise of the dignity, of the state; and time was 
gained, which, under every view that could be taken of 

N 
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the subject, appeared of the greatest advantage to Govern¬ 
ment. 

The first serious interruption to this progressive im¬ 
provement of good feeling-among the officers of the garri¬ 
son of Masulipatara, was caused by a letter from an esta¬ 
blished committee at Hyderabad, which reached that gar¬ 
rison on the 18th July. This letter, which, like all other 
papers of a similar tendency, was shown to me, reproached 
the officers at Masulipatam w'ith want of wisdom in having 
admitted me to assume the command of the garrison. 
The committee desired they would instantly demand from 
me an assurance that the order of the 1st of May would be 
rescinded; and, if I refused it, recommended that mea¬ 
sures should be immediately taken to oblige me to quit 
Masulipatam. A paper of demands, which the Hydera¬ 
bad committee termed their Ultimatum, and which they 
said they intended to forward to Government, accompa¬ 
nied this letter. These papers were shown to me by an 
officer of some rank and influence, with whom I was in the 
habit of confidential intercourse. He told me the senior 
officers of the garrison were far from approving of the sen¬ 
timents of the Hyderabad committee, but much was to be 
feared from the violence of the juniors. I took this occa¬ 
sion of exposing all the fallacy of the grounds on which 
they were proceeding, and of impressing, in the most 
forcible language I could, the dangers into which many of 
the officers of the Company’s army were precipitately 
rushing. As the substance of the communication 1 made 
to thb officer was afterwards circulated in tiie form of a 
letter, I enclose an extract from my journal, in which it 
was immediately entered; and this extract will show you 
the nature of those arguments I used to reclaim men from 
their deep delusion. This communication had evidently 
a great effect upon the person to whom it was addressed; 
and he promised me he would not only communicate my 
sentiments to some of the most reflecting among the offi- 
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cers of the garrison, and obtain, through their means, the 
rejection of the proposals from Hyderabad, but would en* 
deavour^ in concert with them, to effect an arrangement 
that would exclude the younger part of the officers from 
any right of deliberation on the questions with which the 
army was now agitated; which I agreed with him would 
be a point of the greatest importance, and the first step to« 
wards a final settlement of existing evils. 

All these measures were happily effected. An answer 
was sent to Hyderabad, that the officers of Masulipatam 
must assert their right of judging for themselVes, and that 
they could not comply with their demand regarding mej 
and the garrison committees, which were mobbish meetings 
of the whole of the officers, were dissolved, and all future 
proceedings entrusted to a few of the senior officers, who 
were (it was agreed) not ‘to be influenced either by the 
opinions oi other committees, or by the opinion of any 
officer in the garrison not included in their number, which 
was limited to eleven. 

I had at this period received a report that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Berkeley was too unwell to come to Mhsulipatam, 
and there was likely to be some delay in the arrival of 
Major Evans. I also found that formal examinations 
before a regular committee would be likely to excite an 
irritation, which it had been, throughout, roy study to 
avoid. 1 therefore took advantage of the authority con¬ 
veyed to me by Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay's letter of the 
12th of July, to commence myself the investigation of the 
conduct of the garrison previous to my arrival. 

1 had always intended (provided I had obtained your 
permission) to have proceeded with the report of the com¬ 
mittee to Madras, as I was sensible I should never be able 
to convey to you by letters the whole of that important in¬ 
formation I had obtained of the . real state and temper of 
the majority of the officers of the Company’s army on the 
coast, who, though apparently united in one confederacy, 
were actuated by widely different motives,'and took very 
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different views of the nature of the scene in which they 
were engaged; and of these different shades in their 
situation and intentions it appeared to me most essential 
you should have the fullest information,' as this knowledge 
was evidently the only basis upon which any arrangement 
could be made for the settlement of the whole question, 
without having recourse to an open and declared rupture, 
which I ever understood it was your earnest desire to 
avoid till the last extremity. As I found the changes 
which had been effected left me without any fear of the 
garrison of Masulipatam departing from their duty during 
my absence, I thought it my duty, after I had completed 
the investigation with which I was charged, to exercise 
that discretion which you had given me before my. 
departure from Madras, and proceed in person to re¬ 
port the result of my investigation. I communicated 
this intention to Major-General Pater, the Commander 
of the division, who arrived at Masulipatam on the SOth 
July, and it met with his fullest concurrence and appro¬ 
bation. 

I heard, before my departure, of the 2d battalion of the 
10th regiment of native infantry having refused to march; 
but as that event did not appear likely to be immediately 
followed by any open act of contumely or disobedience 
in the Hyderabad force, and as it produced no com¬ 
motion whatever in the garrison of Masulipatam, it was 
an additional excitement to the resolution I had adopted, 
as I expected to have mrived at Madras (by travelling 
in the rapid .manner I did) before any determination 
had been taken upon this act of mutiny and disobedience, 
and to have furnished information that might have 
aided your judgment in deciding upon that important 
question. 

As I always conceived that it was the object of Go¬ 
vernment to reclaim, if possible, the minds of the o£B- 
cers, I directed my whole attention, during the period 
I liras at Masulipatam, to this great object. I therefore 
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cautiously abstained from any attempt to discover the 
sentiments of cither the European or native soldiery. 
Such an attempt must have been instantly known, and 
would have inilicted an irremediable wound on the 
minds of the officers, and have been certain to precipitate 
that crisis which it was my labour to avoid. 

To evince that I have not been deceived in the ex¬ 
pectations I formed of the change of feeling in the affairs 
of the garrison of Masulipatam, I enclose an extract of a 
letter from an officer, in whose correctness I place entire 
confidence. The resolutions which the committee of 
Masulipatam have agreed to consider, are such, no doubt, 
as it would be impossible for Government ta have ac¬ 
ceded to; but they exhibit a most important change 
from former violence to comparative temper and modera¬ 
tion ; and their agitatior\ shows that these officers reject all 
share in the demands made in that paper which is termed 
their Ultimatum by the Hyderabad committee. It must 
be recollected, that in cases like the present, where the 
minds of a large body of men have been greatly disturbed, 
that their return to reason is likely to be as gradual as 
their departure from it: .and 1 can have no doubt, from 
what I know of the present temper and inclination of some 
of the senior officers in the northern division, as well as in 
other quarters of this army, that had not the recent acts 
of the force at Hyderabad led to those measures which 
Government has thought it its duly to adopt, they would 
have seized with avidity any opportunity that the indul¬ 
gent considerations of Government for their past errors had 
afforded them, of reclaiming themselves and others from 
the deep crimes into which they had plunged, and ot 
restoring to its former name and glory a service which the 
rash madness of some of its members threaten with ruin 
and destruction. 

It remains for me only to state, and I do it with deep 
regret, that, as far as I can judge, late occurrences have 
annihilated every hope of the garrisoo.of Masulipatam (I 
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speak with the exception of the artillery company) remain¬ 
ing faithful to its duty; and 1 fear there are several corps 
in the division, the officers of which will be disposed to 
follow their example. 

I entreat you to pardon the length of this letter, as well 
as the freedom with which I have stated my sentiments. 
I can have no desire but to show that I have not been false 
to that confidence by which I was honoured; and that I 
have laboured with zeal, and not without success, (at least 
as far as the scene in which I was employed was con¬ 
cerned,) to promote the public interests. 

I have the honour to be. 

Honourable sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM. 


Madras, 

1st August, 1B09. 
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Address of the Inhabitants of Madras to 
Sir George Barlow. 


TO 

THE HON. SIR G. BARLOW, BART. & K. B. 

GOVERNOR, AND RESIDENT IN COUNCIL, OF 
FORT ST. GEORGE AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 


Honourable Sir, 

WE, whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
impressed with a deep sense of our duty to our Country, 
and of the necessity of good order and obedience to the 
constituted authorities, beg leave to render you, at this 
moment of difficulty and danger, our assurances of sup¬ 
port to the interests of Government, and of our readiness 
to devote our lives and fortunes to the maintenance of the 
public tranquillity in any way in which to you, in your 
wisdom, it may seem meet to command them. 

We desire to take this opportunity of publicly express¬ 
ing our fullest disapprobation of that spirit of insubordina¬ 
tion which has recently shown itself amongst the officers 
of the -Honourable Company’s army serving under the 
Presidency of Fort St. George; fully convinced, that it is 
the duty of every good subject to yield obedience to the 
commands of those whom the will hiiSovereign and the 
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laws of his country have placed in authority over him, 
and patiently to await the result of a reference to Europe 
for the redress of real or supposed grievances. Any con* 
duct, impatient of the period of such appeal, and back¬ 
ward to the calls of professional obedience, we regard as 
subversive of all good order and discipline, hostile to the 
constitution of our native country, and big with danger to 
the existence of the British empire in India. 

And we therefore, honourable sir, beg to repeat the as¬ 
surances of our firm determination to resist the operation 
of such principles, which we are convinced must be 
equally reprobated and condemned by all good and loyal 
subjects. 

Fort St. George, 

0th August, 1809. 
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Letterfrom Lieutenant-ColonelMK'Lco't'M. to Major- 
General Gom’die, Commander of the Forces in 
Chif, Madras. 


Sir, 

I HAVE before informed you, that in consc« 
quence of instruct ionS*l received from the honourable the 
Govcr'ior, through the medium of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barclay, military secretary, 1 proceeded (without waiting 
the assembly of the committee that was ordered) to make 
an inquiry info the conduct of the garrison of Masulipa- 
tam. i considered that the best form in which 1 could 
make tliis inquiry, was to collect from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Innes every information he could give, and to obtain 
such evidence from the officers of the garrison as appeared 
necessary to establish the leading facts of the transactions 
it was ray object to investigate. 1 judged that a minute 
and formal personal examination of the parties was equally 
Unnecessary to the object of the preliminary inquiry with 
which I w^ charged, and unsuited to the temper of the 
times, or to the fulfilment of those objects which I con¬ 
ceived the honourable the Governor to have had in view 
at the time I was appointed to the command of the garrison 
of Masnlipafam. 
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The oflBcers of the garrison whom I called upon for 
information, were of course cautious in committing to 
writing, or indeed in verbally stating, any thing that 
might criminate themselves: and I was induced, by many 
reasons, to avoid any examination of the men of the Euro¬ 
pean regiment, or native battalion. Such evidence was 
not necessary to the establishment of the principal facts; 
and it could not have been obtained without a complete 
sacrifice of that temper which it was my object to maintain 
until the Gjovernment was in possession of the general 
result of my inquiry, and of that important information 
regarding the state of not only the garrison of Masulipa- 
tam, but of other stations in the army, which my employ¬ 
ment upon this duty had enabled me to collect. 

1 enclose a statement given in by Lieutenant-Colonel 
limes, with an Appendix, and two private notes in reply 
to queries I put to him, subsequent to his delivering me 
his first statement. 

I also enclose a paperj which contains the substance of 
the information given me by Captain Andrews of the 
European regiment, and Captain Kelly of the 1st battalion 
19th regiment of native infantry, and which was corrobo¬ 
rated by several of the officers of the garrison. 1 transmit 
a paper from Lieutenant Nixonj the Adjutant, whom I 
examined relating to the different causes which had led to 
agitate the minds of the men of the European regiment, 
and to make them, as well as their officers, forget their 
duty. 

You are in possession of Major Storey’s public letter, 
stating the nature of the situation in which he was placed, 
and the steps which he adopted. In addition to that do¬ 
cument I enclose the substance of a verbal declaratioq 
which Major Storey made to me upon this subject, and 
which shows the leading consideration which he states to 
have governed his conduct upon this occasion. 

These enclosures will throw complete light upon the 
conduct of both Lieutenant-Colonel Inncs and the officers 
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of the garrison of Masulipatam: and I shall, in the course 
of the few observations which 1 feel it my duty to offer 
upon their contents, state such additional facts as came to 
my knowledge from verbal communications upon this sub* 
ject. 

It is not possible to contemplate the conduct of the offi¬ 
cers of Masulipatam throughout the different stages of this 
transaction, without constant reference to the general dis¬ 
content and disaffection to Government which, at the mo¬ 
ment of their proceedings, prevailed in the minds of a large 
proportion of the officers of the Company’s army on this 
establishment, and which must be considered as one of the 
chief, if not the sole cause of their excesses. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Innes appears, from his statement, 
to have joined the corps he was appointed to command 
with an impression that the officers of it were disaffectod 
to Government, and with a resolution to oppose and cor¬ 
rect such improper principles in whatever place or shaiie 
he met them. 

He landed at Masulipatam on the 7th May, and was 
invited on the same day to dme at the mess of the regi¬ 
ment ; and it was after dinner, on this first day of their 
intercourse, that the ground-work was laid of all their 
future disputes. The only substantial fact adduced by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Innes on this occasion, and admitted 
by the other parties, was, that “ the friends of the army ” 
was given as a toast, at this meeting, by Lieutenant D. 
Forbes, and seconded by Lieutenant Maitland, quarter¬ 
master of the corps. This toast Lieutenant-Colonel limes 
requested might be changed for “ the Madras army; ” but 
his proposition was not acceded to, and he, in consequence, 
left the table. This appears to ^ the only proved fact. 
Several observations are stated by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Innes to have been made by officers at the table, that were 
disrespectful to Government, and contrary to the principles 
of subordination and good order: but the only one of these 
observations that be specifies, is ascribed to Lieutenant 
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Maitland in a letter to that gentleman, which forms a num¬ 
ber of the Appendix. In that letter, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Innes, after regretting that Lieutenants Maitland and Forbes 
had not made the apology he required of them for their con¬ 
duct on the evening of the 7th May, adds, “ I will still 
“ forward any explanations you may state to me with re- 

s'peci io the observations^ou made at the mess on the 
“ 7th instant so publicly, with respect to the Nizam's de- 
“ tachment, and officers who are not friends of the army.” 
Lieutenant Maitland, in his reply to this letter, states his 
hope that Government will not decide upon Lieutenant- 
Colonel Innes’s report until he has an opportunity of de¬ 
fending himself: and further observes, “ Until I received 
“ your letter this day, I never knew for what words or 
“ actions of mine an apology was required; for I most 
“ solemnly deny ever having given any opinion, in any 
“ manner, regarding the Nizam’s detachment and its oflS- 
“ cers, that night, or at any other time, in your presence.” 

When Lieutenant-Colonel Innes left the mess-room, 
which he did, as has been before stated, in consequence of 
their refusing to change the toast to “ the Madras army,” 
as he had proposed, it appears the officers proceeded to 
drink their original toast in the manner they were accus¬ 
tomed to drink it, with three cheers: and these, it is not 
unlikely, may have been mistaken by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Innes for further marks of disrespect to him, and conse¬ 
quently to the authority by which he was appointed ; but 
the officer^ of the regiment, who were present at table, deny 
the existence or expressions of any such sentiment. 

These different statements cannot be deemed surprising, 
when the nature of this meeting is considered. The parties 
could, indeed, hardly have been personally known to each 
other; and although no doubt can be entertained of the 
goodness of Lieutenant-Colonel Innes’s motives, and the 
laudable character of bis zeal for the Government he 
served, it is perhaps to be regretted that his first effort to 
correct the principles of the officers of bis corps should 
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have been made at a convivial scene, where it was to be 
supposed men would be less under restraint than in any 
other situation, and therefore less disposed to attend to 
either the voice of counsel or authority. 

But Colonel Innes, from his statement, appears sensible 
of this fact. He observes, after recapitulating the motives 
that led him to report pmofe/y the conduct of the officers 
of the regiment at the dinner on the 7th of May, to a con- 
hdcntial staff officer, from whom he received what he terms 
‘ his original instructions,’ “ I at the same time particu- 
“ larly requested, that no public notice might be taken of 
“ what I found it expedient to state, unless I should be 
“ compelled subsequently to bring the business reluctantly 
“ forward officially; having intimated that 1 expected an 
“ apology to be tendered to me by Lieutenants D. Forbes 
“ and Maitland for their improper conduct on that even- 
“ ing, when the general orders of the 1st of May last wer<; 
“ commented upon at the mess-room of the Madras Euro- 
“ pean regiment. ’ 

That such was tlie impression upon Colonel Innes’s 
mind, is confirmed by a note from him to Mr. Nixon, tijc 
adjutant of the regiment, in which he asserts, that he made 
no official report of the occurrence. It appears, however, 
that, contrary to Lieutenant-Colonel Innes’s expressed ex¬ 
pectation, you considered it your duty to notice the pri¬ 
vate communication he had made of the occurrences of the 
evening of the 7th May; and the letter which the Adju¬ 
tant-General wrote to Lieutenant-Colonel Innes upon that 
subject, under date the J7th- May, was immediately put 
into the regimental orderly book of the corps. It would 
be superfluous for me to dwell upon the irritation which 
the measures that were adopted upon this occasion, and 
the mode of carrying them into execution, excited in the 
minds of the officers of the regiment. The nature and ex¬ 
tent of that irritation are sufficiently explained in the ac¬ 
companying documents. Its grounds were the supposed 
inoorrectnejs of Lieutenant-Colonel Inncs’s private com- 
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munications to head*quartcrs; the neglect with which the 
representations of the officers of the regiment upon this 
subject were treated ; the hardship of a respectable staff 
officer being disgraced by a removal from his station, with¬ 
out knowing of what he was accused, or being permitted to 
say one word in his defence; and the unusual and extra¬ 
ordinary measure of detaching (as a punishment) an officer 
of the regiment to the command of a post where there was 
not one man of his corps, and the refusal of a court mar¬ 
tial to the officer on whom this unprecedented mark of dis¬ 
grace had been inflicted. 

In addition to these subjects of complaint, the officers 
seem to have considered tiie publication of tlie letter from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Conway in the orderly book, as an un¬ 
necessary promulgation of the displeasure and censure they 
had incurred among the men of,the regiment: and Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Innes would appear to have been sensible, 
sometime afterwards, that this was the fact, as he desired 
the letter to be expunged from the orderly book. 

^ You will observe, from the documents I enclose, all that 
took place connected with the appointment of Lieutenant 
Spankie, regarding which an impression was received by 
the officers of the regiment, from a communication made 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Innes, on the ground of a private 
letter, which he stated to them he had received from you, 
that it was in contemplation to disband the regiment, and 
place the officers on half-pay, if they did not alter their 
conduct; but that the fate of the corps would in a great 
degree be determined by the step which Lieutenant 
Spankie might take ; that is, by his refusal or acceptance 
of the station of quarter-master. This idea (which I can¬ 
not think it was ever the intention of your letter to convey) 
was directly intimated by Lieutenant-Colonel Innes in the 
following private note to Lieutenant Spankie. 
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“ Mr DEAR Sir, 

“ I believe I^orsfot to remark, that your 

situation and Lieutenant Fenwick’s arc very diilercnt 
“ now. Under existing circumstances it was equally 
“ proper for him to decline accepting of the quarter- 
“ mastership, as it is absolutely proper and necessary 
“ that you should accede to the General’s wishes, to save 
“ a whole regiment. Think of this. 

“ Yours truly, 

(Signed) « J. INNBS.” 

This proceeding could not but greatly increase the irri¬ 
tation that before existed i it gave too much ground for the 
propagation of a belief, that the general punishment of the 
whole corps might depend upon the conduct of an indi¬ 
vidual (a young officer in the corps), on a question of a 
particular and personal nature; and it was not possible 
for an impression to have been made more calculated to 
increase the irritation and spirit of discontent which before 
prevailed in the regiment. 

I shall now proceed to a concise view of the circum¬ 
stances wMch relate to the order for the embarkation of a 
detachment of the Madras European regiment for marines, 
and of the occurrences which took place on the 25th June; 
regarding which, however, the documents already in your 
possession are so ample, as to require little further infor¬ 
mation upon the subject. 

When Lieutenant Forbes was directed to proceed to 
Penang, and a party of marines, under Lieutenant Mait¬ 
land, to be in readiness to embark on board the Fox frigate, 
DO idea appears to have been entertained of opposition to 
these orders. Though the officers of the corps felt, that 
Lieutenants Forbes and Maitland being particularly or- 
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dered on these duties could only be as a punishment, and 
to avoid the stigma which they conceived this proceeding 
would bring upon the corps, they solicited LieutenanU 
Colonel Innes to allow other officers to exchange with 
Lieutenant Maitland and Lieutenant Forbes, and at the 
same time assured him there was not an officer in the regi¬ 
ment that was not ready to take the lour of duty. This 
application (which proves the officers had no intention at 
that period of resisting the orders of Government,) was re¬ 
fused by Lieutenant-Colonel Innes, for reasons slated in 
his note to me of the 22d July, which forms a number of 
the Appendix. 

Before the orders were received at Masulipatam for an 
increased number of marines embarking on board his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ships Piedmontese and Samarang, the minds of the 
officers of that garrison had been much inflamed by com¬ 
munications they had received from the different stations 
of the army. These expressed (agreeable to the statement 
of Captain Andrews and Captain Kelly) a general opinion 
of the illegality of the orders regarding Lieutenant Forbes 
and Lieutenant Maitland, and of the unjust manner in 
which the Madras European regiment had been treated. 
It was also reported from a variety of quarters, that the re¬ 
giment was to be dispersed and disbanded: and these re¬ 
ports obtained, from the nature of preceding occurrences, 
a very ready belief both among the officers and men of the 
corps.' 

There can, however, be no doubt that the garrison at 
Masulipatam, as well as other stations with which they 
communicated, contemplated the detachment of so large a 
party as that ordered from the European regiment, as a 
serious diminution of their strength, and consequently in¬ 
jurious to the interests of the confederacy against Govern¬ 
ment, in which they were so deeply engaged; and that 
this consideration in some degree influenced them to that 
criminal course which they pursued : but I do not believe 
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that this motive, unaided by others, would have led them 
at that moment to so bold and daring an opposition to 
orders. 

The account given by Lieutenant-Colonel Innes of the 
proceedings of the 25th June, is, I am satisfied, perfectly 
correct. It is impossible for me to afford any further in¬ 
formation than what you will derive from that document. 
To Major Storey’s oflicial letter, and the substance of that 
officer’s verbal declaration to me, (which forms a number 
of the Appendix,) I can only add my conviction of two 
facts; 1st, That Lieutenant-Colonel Jniies had it not in his 
power to coerce the obedience of (he garrison in (he state 
it was in ; and, 2dly, That had bloodshed taken place, it 
would (as Major Storey states in his verbal declaration) 
have been the signal for the Company’s officers at many 
other stations throwing offJheir allegiance to Government. 

The accompanying deposition of Lieutenant and Ad¬ 
jutant Nixon is entitled to some attention. There is no 
doubt of the general facts which thht officer has stated ; 
they are indeed proved by the conduct of the men of the 
European regiment, who gave a ready support to their 
officers in an act which they must have known was muti¬ 
nous, which it is not likely they would have done if they 
had not received unftivonrable impressions of the intentions 
of Government. T^iese impressions, however, were only 
the predisposing causes ; the immediate impulse under 
which the deluded men of the regiment acted, was a wish 
to support officers who had been long with them, and a 
leeling of resentment at threateined coercion } and, under 
the action of this impulse, they would, no doubt, have 
opposed any troops that had been brought against them. 

. Though nothing can justify mutiny, it is impossible, 
when we consider that the non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Madras European regiment acted on this occa¬ 
sion at the call of almost all their regimental officers, not 
to acquit them in a very great degree of that share of 
criminality which must attach to all the Individuals im« 

o 
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plicated in such proceedings. I am satisfied of the truth 
of what Lieutenant Nixon states regarding the discontent 
that exists among the men of this corps who have enlisted 
for an unlimited period of service. These men gave me a 
petition upon this subject, and prayed I would bring it to 
your notice. 1 communicated this petition to Major-Ge» 
ncral Pater, as I thought it implied, from the tenns in 
which it was expressed, that they were aware of their 
situation, and were disposed to maintain their obedience 
to Government. It was at all events clearly to be inferred 
from the mode and'substance of this representation, that 
those by whom it was made were sensible of the nature of 
the times, and thought them favourable for the accom¬ 
plishment df their object. 

It is impossible for me to state what officers have been 
most culpable in those irregular and unmilifary proceed* 
ings into which I have been directed to inquire ; but, with 
the exception of those stated in Lieutenant-Colonel Innes’s 
letter, (who had, in fact, no means of being useful,) I be¬ 
lieve that all the officers present with the Madras European 
regiment, and the 1st battalion of the 19th regiment, were 
implicated in the general guilt. Those who took the 
most forward part, are stated in Lieutenant-Colonel Innes’s 
letters. 

The company of artillery stationed out of the Fort had 
no concern whatever in these transactions, and has remained 
throughout perfectly faithful to its duty and to Govern= 
ment. 

I need hardly state that the native officers and men of the 
garrison of Masulipatam had no concern in this mutiny. 
They fell in on their parade, on the day of the 25fh June; 
because a number of the officers of the corps called upoi; 
them to do so. 

It is a justice I owe to Major Storey and to Captain 
Andrews, senior officer of the European regiment, to statCj 
that from the 25th June until the 4th of July, the day on 
which I took the command, the utmost subordination ane 
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good order had been observed by the troops, and the duty 
of the garrison had been carried on with as great regularity 
and order as if nothing had occurred to disturb the usual 
routine of military discipline. 

I feel it would be presumption in me to offer any opinion 
upon the subject of my inquiry, and I have therefore con* 
lined myself to the object of bringing before you, in as 
clear and concise a manner as 1 could, the leading and 
principal facts of those proceedings which I was directed 
to investigate. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) JOHN MALCOLM, 

Madras, Licut.-Col. Cen. 

1st August, 1809. 
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“ TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MALCOLM. 

“ Sib, 

Paragraph 1. “ Previous to my being 

appointed to command the Madras Jiluropean regiment, I 
was informed tliat the oflicos of tiiat corps had given some 
very improper toasts on the day that Captain J. Marshall 
had dined at their mess here, which fully expressed their 
political principles, and how highly they disapproved of 
the previous measures of Government, adopted after Lieu¬ 
tenant-General M'Dowall’s leaving Madras for Europe, 
whose cause and party they support. 

Par. 2. “ Impressed with the recollection of this cir¬ 
cumstance, when I went to dine at ihc mess of the Madras 
European regiment, the day I landed here to assume ihc 
command, 1 determined neither to permit, or to pass over 
unnoticed, any such scene as was reported to have oc¬ 
curred on the day above alluded to, so extremely improper, 
and subversive of that liigh respect which is due to Govern¬ 
ment from every officer of the army of Fort St. George. 

Par. 3. “ What actually did take place on the even¬ 

ing of the 7th May last, and which rendered it not only 
proper, but absolutely requisite for me to quit the mess- 
Toom at an early hoar, I deemed it my indispensable duty 
next clay to communicate, in a private manner, to a con- 
Udential staff officer ‘ from whom I received my original 
instructions,’ in order to show the officer commanding the 
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army in chief, and the Honourable <he Governor of Fort 
St. Georj^, (he violent spirit of discontent, undisguised 
disapprobation, and determined opposition to the measures 
of Government, which even then existed amongst the 
officers of that corps, and which was previously well 
known at head>quarters. 

Par. 4. “ I at the same time particularly requcstetl 
that no public notice might be taken of what I found it 
expedient to state, unless I should be compelled subse* 
qucntly to bring the business reluctantly forward officially; 
Iiaving intimated, that 1 expected an apology to be ten¬ 
dered to me by Lieutenants D. Forbes and ^faitland for 
their improirer conduct on that evening, when the general 
orders of the 1st May were commented upon at the mess- 
room of the Madras European regiment. 

Par. 5. “ The next morning I went to breakfast with 

Captain Andrews (who had dined at the mess the previous 
evening), and requested of him to acquaint the officers 
composing the mess, that I w as under the necessity of de¬ 
clining to.bccome a member of their society, ♦ as I had 
proposed,' owing to existing circumstances that did not 
accord with my ideas or sentiments of subordinatbn, which 
was my imperious duty to restrain. 

Par. 6. “ Contrary, however, to my expectation, the 
information I had originally given was acted upon, being 
considered of such a tendency that it could not be passed 
over, as I liad requested, and which ultimately led to the 
publication of (he orders by the officer commanding the 
army in chief, reprimanding the officers of the Madras 
European regiment, removing Lieutenant Maitland from 
the quartermastership, and ordering Lieutenant D. Forbes 
to command at Condapillee ; as also the ap]K)intmciit of 
Lieutenant Maitland to command a detail of the corps 
ordered to serve iis- marines, and Lieutenant D. Forties to 
command a deUuV of five coxpsi ^ Vr’wvtc. of V*! a\es Isfaird. 
Those measures were no doubt adopted with a view of 
checking any future symptoms of insubordination amongst 
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the officers of the Madras European regiment. So far, 
however, from being attended with the desired effect, they 
only tended to increase the former state of irritation, and 
their determination on resistance to the orders of the officer 
commanding the army in chief, and Government, when 
their fractious arrangements were fully organized, and 
ready to be carried into execution by the disaffected, as 
has since been fully confirmed by their late and daring 
mutiny. 

Par. 7. “ When I transmitted Lieutenant D. Forbes’s 
application to head-quarters for a general court martial, it 
was accompanied by my official letter, and report of the 
circumstances which occurred on the evening of the 
24th May last, at the mess-room of the M. £. regiment, 
and which is now subjoined for your information ; as also 
the correspondence which subsequently passed between me 
and the officers of the Madras European regiment upon 
this interesting subject, now under consideration; which I 
felt it my duty to forward to head-quarters for the consi¬ 
deration of the Commander-in-Chief, for the reasons 
assigned in my two notes addressed to Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Nixon. It only therefore remains for me to add, 
that what I honestly, candidly, and conscientiously stated 
to have taken place at the mess of the M. E. regiment on 
tile evening of the 7th of May last, was the substance of 
what actually passed, and, to the best of my recollection, 
in nearly the same words, (or words to the same effect,) as 
I mc^t solemnly declare upon my honour, and am ready 
to confirm upon oath. 

(Signed) « J. INNES, Lieut.-Col.” 

“ MasulipaUun, 

I9th July, 1809." 

Previous to entering upon the documents alluded to, 1 
will call your attention to the two following paragraphs of 
the Governor General's letter, addressed to Sir G. H. Bar¬ 
low, Bart. K. B. Governor of Fort St. George, dated 
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‘i7(h May, 1809; by wliich you will observe, J was not 
tnily sanctioned, but expected to give every information to 
the Commander-in-Chicf and Governnwnt, (from my 
official situation,) which could tend to check disaffection 
in this division, and promote the public service either by 
iny own example and exertions, or by applying to a higher 
authority to suppress it. 

Par, 89. “We concur also entirely in the sentiment 
expressed in your general orders of the 1st ultimo, that it 
is not sufficient for officers holding commands to avoid a 
participation in such proceedings, but that it is their posi* 
live and indispensable duty to adopt the most decided 
measures for their suppression, and to reix>rt'them to the 
superior authorities. The purposes of tumult and sedi¬ 
tion may as effectually be promoted by tlieir negative 
concurrence as by their active participation. 

Par. 90. “ The neglect of duty is an offence varying 
only in degree from a positive violation of it; and any 
officer who, apprised of the progress of disorderly proceed¬ 
ings among those who are placed under his immediate 
control, abstains from any attempt to suppress them eitlier 
by the exertion of bis own authority or by an appeal to the 
superior power, gives to those proceedings one mode of 
encouragement, and cannot stand absolved of blame, not 
found a claim to immunity, nevertheless to a continuance 
of that implicit confidence which is attached to stations of 
authority, on the basis of so culpable and mischievous a 
neutrality.” 

(A true copy.) 

(Signed) “ J. INNES, Lieut.-Col.” 
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Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Innes to the Adju¬ 
tant-General of the Army. 


" Fort St. George. 

« Sir, 

Paragraph 1. “ I have the honour of 
reporting to you, for the information of the officer com¬ 
manding the army in chief, and the Honourable the G'o- 
vernor in Council, the particulars of the daring and pre¬ 
meditated mutiny which occurred here on Sunday the 
95th June, about two or three o'clock, P. M., when the 
three detachments of the M. E. regiment were ordered to 
embark on board the fleet as marines. 

Par. 2. “ On the arrival of the Piedmontese frigate, 
and Samarang sloop of war, at this place, I sent off a 
letter to Captain Foote commanding the two ships, intimat- 
ingthat the three detachments of the M. E. regiment were 
ready to embark, was he prepared and authorized to receive 
them on board his ships. The non-commissioned officers 
and privates appeared to be highly pleased at going on this 
diitf. 

Par. 3. “ About sunset I observed a boat landing with 
some naval officers; and having invited Captain Foote on 
shore, went down to meet and receive him at the sea gate, 
to conduct him to my quarters, that we might communicate 
fully on every subject which could tend to promote the 
public service, in carrying the orders of the officer com¬ 
manding the army in chief into execution. 

Par. 4. “ Just as the naval officers were nearly landed, 
I was called aside by Lieutenant Charles Forbes of the 
M. E. regiment, who was accompanied by Captains Kelly 
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and Harrington of the 1st battalion I9th regiment N. 1., 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Nixon, and Lieutenant and 
Quarter-Master Spankie of the M. E. rc^giment. Captain 
Kelly then read a paper, which they were deputed to 
communicate to me not only by the otllcers of the garrison, 
but those of this division, requesting I would postpone the 
embarkation of the detachments of the M. E. regiment till 
they could receive an answer to an address they had it in 
contemplation to submit to the Commaiidcr-in-Chicf, and 
the Honourable the Governor in Council, demanding a 
redress of grievances. To this application 1 pointedly 
objected, having no authority to set aside the instructions 
1 received from the Commander-in-Chief. 

Par. b. “ Lieutenant Spankie then boasted of their 
having the most positive assurances of support from the 
troops at Hyderabad, Jaulnah, the Bombay army, anti 
every division on the coast. 1 then observed, that 1 hoped 
those expectations would not induce them to resist the em¬ 
barkation, by being guilty of mutiny, and by trying 
whether the troops would obey them or me. To order the 
whole in arrest, was now my onlt/ alternative. This, 
however, 1 could not attempt, or ex|)ect their obedience 
to my authority, under existing circumstances, and 
‘ standing alone.’ 

Par. G. “ At this instant the purser of the Piedmontese 
delivered to me a letter from Captain Foote, annexed; 
which upon opening, it proved to be an ofhcial letter from 
the chief secretary of Government, dated 22d June 1809, 
ordering me to embark the detachment, of H. M. 59th 
regiment of foot on board tlie Samarang with the least 
delay. I then inquired of the purser if he had not brought 
any other letter to me from Captain Foote-? He replied 
in the negative, nor did he hear of any detachment being 
ordered on board but that of the 59tfa. This the deputa¬ 
tion saw and heard. 

Par. 7. “ But apprehending some mistake had oc- 

coned, 1 told the deputation 1 expected a reply to my 
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letter of that day, sent to Captain Foote, which would 
elucidate the subject. At 10 o’clock P. M. it reached me, 
referring me to his letter sent by the purser. I, of course, 
concluded that the one from the secretary of Government 
was the one he alluded to, and sent Captain Foote’s letter 
to Lieutenant and Adjutant Mixon directly : and wc con¬ 
cluded that the detachments of the Madras European 
rei^iment were not expected to embark; which I commu¬ 
nicated to the officers on parade next morning; adding, 
that they most be prepared to embark at an hour’s notice 
in any other ships that might anive to receive them on 
board, which appeared to give much satisfaction, finding 
they were not going by this opportunity. 

Par. 8. “ About 1 o’clock P. M., $5lh June, the 

Purser, and Mr. Midshipman Shepperd, of the Samarang, 
returned from the Pettah to my quarters; and, to my 
astonishment, put Captain Foote’s first and original letter 
(alluded to in his second) into my hand, which, by mis¬ 
take, they had omitted to do the previous evening. I 
then expressed my regret at what bad passed, although I 
was convinced it made lio difference; as 1 conceived, 
from what passed the evening before, that the embarka¬ 
tion of the Madras European regiment’s detachments 
would be resisted by the officers of the garrison at all 
events. 

Par. 9. I then sent for Lieutenant and Adjutant 
NiXon, showed him Captain Foote’s letter, (No. 4, an¬ 
nexed,) and directed him to have the parlies ready to go 
on board at 6 P. M., and to send the officers ordered on 
this duty to receive my instructions. I at the same time 
observed to the Adjutant, that, from what had passed the 
previous evening, I had every reason to suppc&e the em¬ 
barkation would be resisted; and begged and conjured 
him to consider of the consequences; and to inform the 
officers, that if they would pledge their honour not to in¬ 
terfere with me in the execution of my dvty^ by carrying 
the orders of the Comniander-in-Chief and Government into 
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execution, it would afford me the highest satisfaction, and 
preserve order and tranquillity. 

Par. 10. “ If, however, resistance was intended to be 

offered by the officers to the embarkation, I would reluc¬ 
tantly be reduced to the disagreeable necessity of applying 
to Captain Foote of the Piedmontese to land the marines 
of both ships, and every seaman who could be spared, to 
see the orders of Government and the Conimander-^in- 
Chief respected^ and to enable me to carry them into exe¬ 
cution. 

Par. 11. “So soon as the order for eml>arking was 
made public, and shown to the officers, they ran, in a dis¬ 
orderly, tumultuous, and mutinous manner, to the bar¬ 
racks of the Madras European regiment ami the 1st bat¬ 
talion 19th regiment native infantry, calling on the men to 
arm, and prevailed on tljcra to join them in the mutiny, 
and opposition to my orders, and those of the Cornmandcr- 
in-Chief and the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

Par. 12. “ Captain Kelly, Lieutenant and Quarter- 

Master Spankie, and some other officers, came over to my 
quarters, conjuring me not to insist on the embarkation, or 
to send to Captain Foote for assistance, which could only 
occasion the shedding of much innocent blood, and en¬ 
dangering the loss of the country. All this passed before 
the naval gentlemen. Their first observation was a most 
serious one, having got the two corps to join them in the 
mutiny. 

Par. 13. “ Another party of officers came shortly after 
up to my quarters, repeating what the other officers had 
done, and upbraiding me with giving incorrect informa¬ 
tion to Government and the Commander-in-Chicf relative 
to what p^sed on the 7th ult. at the mess; on which they 
acted, and dispersed the regiment, on my suggestions, as 
a punishment, and which they never would accede to. 
Many other observations passed I «lo not exactly recollect: 
but I again intimated to the gentlemen, that, had they 
obeyed the onlcrs issued, no mutiny could have occurred. 
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or the public service been impeded, by their conduct and 
exertions. 

Par. 14. “ Major Storey, who had been sent for by the 

officers in the Fort to join in tJieir mutiny, then came to 
my quarters, told me the two corps were under arms, and 
would not be dismissed but by a proper authority; and 
that he was called upon by tlie gentlemen to assume the 
copamand, and put me under close arrest, for the preser¬ 
vation of the garrison. 

Par. 15. “ I observed to Major Storey, that I neither 
could or would acknowledge his illegal arrest, aqd usurped 
authority, (although he might put me into close contine- 
ment,) for which he and the other officers would have 
to answer hereafter; having not only mutinied, but pre¬ 
vailed on the troops in garrison to do so, by ordering 
them under arms, (without my authority,) which they 
prevailed upon them to resist. 

Par. 15. “ Major Storey then ordered ray letters to be 
seized that were coming from the post office, to be ex¬ 
amined by him, and not to allow any to pass out, or any 
gentleman to visit me, without bis permission. . He then, 
* I hear,’ issued a garrison order, assuming the command, 
(as Captain Andrews did of the Madras European regi¬ 
ment,) and sent off letters to Hyderabad, Bombay, Tra- 
vancore, and every other station and encamimient that 
had united with them in the diabolical conspiracy against 
the Government of Fort St. George, as will appear on re¬ 
ference to the register of letters dispatched after the mutiny 
from the post office here; having completely laid aside 
the mask, publicly avowing and boasting of the support 
they depended upon receiving from their friends^in having 
their grievances redressed, imposed on them* by their 
tyrannical Government. 

Par. 17. “ Here it is requisite to observe, Lieutenant 
Cecil, Dr. Anderson, and Mr. Assistant Surgeon Jones, of 
the Madras European regiment, did not join in the mu¬ 
tiny : nor do 1 think the non-commissioned and privates of 
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the Madras European regiment, or the native commis* 
aioned, noii-conimissioned and privates of tlie 1st battalion 
19th native iiifantiy, would, liad they not been misguided 
by tiieir guilty officers, who even then, ‘ I licar,’ had some 
difficulty to prevail oii them to mutiny against my autbo- 
rity and that of the Commandcr-in-Chief and Govern¬ 
ment. 

Par. 18. “ l^ieutenant Cecil, who commande»1 the 

main-guard, having declined on every occasion to join the 
other otiicers in their disorderly anil in.sii!)ordiiia(e con¬ 
duct, by resisting the nieusures of G'oveninient, was re¬ 
lieved from the duty of the main-guard by the mutineers ; 
not, however, till he had tairc wailed on me, at the risk 
of his life ; the sircond time after I was arr(;sled, when 1 
told iiim to submit, opposition being then of no us(‘, and, 
being ill, to report himself sick, to avoid future ill treat- 
inent from the mutineers. 

Par. 19. “ Finding my letters seized by the mulineer.s, 
1 .sent a letter .secretly to Captain Foote by his purser, 
with a request that copies of it might be transmitted with¬ 
out delay to the Commauder-in-tihief and the Honourable 
the (ioveruor in t.'ouucil, for their information, having no 
other means of reporting to them till 1 was lil)eratcd; when 
a statement of circumstances would be duly forwarded, 
which will fully prove that nothing was waiitiug on my 
part to carry my iirstructioiis into execution iiist.uilly, not- 
withstaiuling the stale of affiiirs here, so freqiieully re¬ 
ported since my a.ssmning the command of the Madras 
European regiment and this division ; previous to which, 
their opposition to the measures of Government (and con- 
Iwleracy alluded to,) had commenced with the Madras 
and Bomifery army. 

Par. 20. “ in justice to the purser of the Piedmontese, 

I must here observe, that his mistake, in not delivering 
tlie letter sooner, was of no other consequence but that of 
delaying the mutiny a few hours, it being regularly 
organized, and resolved upon for some time past, and my 
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being airested, that I might not impede their seditious 
plans against Govemment, so activelj carried on; sorrjf I 
am to add, with too much success. Understanding that 
General Pater will not reach this place before the 15th 
July, 1 forward this letter in a private and secret manner, 
that Government may be in possession of the fullest infor> 
mation on the 5d July, in case I may be put to death by 
the mutineers before or after the arrival of Major General 
Pater, commanding officer of this division. 

(A true copy.) 

(Signed) « J. INNES, Lieut. Col. 

. CommaDding Masiilipatam, 
in charge N. D. of the Army. 


Private Note from Lkutenant-Colotiel Innes to 
Lieutcnant-Cohnel Malcolm, dated Masulipa- 
tam, QOt/i July, ISOp. 


My dear Sin, 

I AM favoured with your note of this day’s 
date. In reply to which I have to state, that I had no 
communications with the officers of the Madras European 
regiment on the subject of reducing the corps. But when 
Lieutenant Spankie waited upon me, to receive the Com- 
mander>in*Chief’s letter, I intimated to him, on his refus¬ 
ing to accept of the quartermastership, proffeM to him 
by General Gowdie, that if he did so, it was the General’s 
intention to bring him to a general court martial. I at the 
same time conjured him to accept of the situation offered 
to him, as on the conduct of the officers of the regiment 
much depended, on thb occasion; for if they persisted in 
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the unwamatable conduct they weie now pursuing, the 
regiment would be reduced, and all those not on the staff 
put upon the half-pay of their rank. 1 then told Lieute¬ 
nant S., that other plans, of a much more pleasant nature, 
were in contemplation for the regiment, which the officers 
seemed determined to put a stop to. I therefore b^ged 
and entreated that he and his friends would niaturely and 
deliberately consider of existing circumstances, and study 
their own interest, and that of the public, by acceding to 
the General's wishes; which nothing uprm earth could 
have induced me to make known to Lieutenant S. but the 
extreme desire I had to preserve order and tranquillity, in 
order to promote the benefit of the regiment and the pub¬ 
lic service. My letter from the General wds a private 
one; but, I conceived, couched in such terms, ns to au¬ 
thorize my making nse of the information it contained, to 
check the irritation that existed in the corps. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) J. INNES. 


Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Ixnes to Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Malcolm. 


My WEAR Sir, 

W HEN 1 received the order of the Commander- 
in-Chief, appointing Lieutenant Maitland to command the 
first party ordered to serve ns marines on board the Fox 
frigate, I was waited upon by Captain Yard and four sub¬ 
alterns of the Madras European regiment, (in the name 
of the corps,) requesting 1 would nominate any sulmltern 
in the regiment to go in the room of Lieutenant Mail- 
land (who was always sick at sea), or permit one to 
volunteer his services. 
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I accordingly showed the deputation my instructions 
and orders, from which I had not authority to deviate; 
but offered to write to the Commander-in-Chief for his 
permission, which they would not accede to. I at the 
same time assured the gentlemen, the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, and officer commanding the army in 
chief, were ready to forget and forgive every thing that 
had taken place ; and that I would have much pleasure 
in accepting and forwarding any apology, ‘ however slight,’ 
which Lieutenants D. Forbes and Maitland might send me; 
and did not entertain a doubt but should be able to get 
fiicutenaut Maitland restored to his quartermastership, 
and Lieutenant D. Forbes continued with the regiment. 
Tliey, notwithstanding, persisted in making no ajmlogy, 
and the subject was dropped, to my great regret. 

(Signed) “ j. INNES.” 

“ Masnlipat^m. 22<1 1809." 


Abstkact of the Evidence of Captain Andrews of 
the Honourable Company's European Regiment, 
and Captain Kelly f the \st Battalion \Qth 
Infantry, mhich is corroborated by several other 
Officers of the Garrison. 


“ On the arrival of LieutenanLColonel James Innes 
at Masulipatam on the 7lh ultimo, to assume the command 
of the Madras European regiment, he was invited to dinner 
at the regimental mess, where there were several strangers 
present, in the course of the evening a toast was proposed, 
w hich it was conceived could not be objected to by any 
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6ne> whatever might be his opinion of the recent acts of 
Government that have excited such general discontent 
amongst the officers of the coast army; viz. “ The friends 
“ of the Madras army.” Wc were therefore much sur* 
prised to hear Lieutenant-Colonel Innes express his disap¬ 
probation of it, and his wish that it might be changed to a 
more general one 5 viz. “ The Madras army.” Several 
observed, that there were officers in this army who were 
not its friends, and it appeared to be the general opinion 
of the Company that the toast should be given out as at 
first proposed. Colonel Innes immediately aros«! from the 
table; and as he was going out of the mess-room, the toast 
was drank with loud applauses. This, we have reason to 
think, he construes into his lieing lumted outrof the mess. 
Next day Lieutenants D. Forbes and Maitland were in¬ 
formed, that if they did not apologize for some observa¬ 
tions said to be made by them at the mess ui the presence 
of their commanding officer, their conduct would be re¬ 
ported to. head-quarters. Those officers were, however, 
acquainted that they should be furnished with a copy of 
the report. As no specific observations were mentioned 
by Colonel Innes, and as those officers had neither said 
nor done any thing that required an apology, they of 
course refused to make any. When it was supposed that 
Colonel Innes intended to recommend himself to Govern¬ 
ment by informing them of the conversation of a convivial 
party, the offic^^rs of the regiment resolved to have no fur¬ 
ther communication with him, except in cases of duty. 
Some days afterwards. Lieutenants Spankie and Hancorn 
-waited upon Colonel inn<s, and explained to him fully 
their motives for declining to hold any private intercourse 
with him. In the course of a long conversation he repeat¬ 
edly told them, that he had not reported Lieutenants Forbes 
and Maitland; and at last assur^ them, unless obliged to 
do so by some future conduct of theirs, he would not. 
With this assurance the officers of the regiment were so 
^tisfiedj that they altered their behaviour towards Colonel 

p 
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Innes. His declarations, however, were equivocal and 
false, as will appear by the letter No. I, which was pub¬ 
lished in the regimental orders of the SSd ult. He has ac¬ 
knowledged by the letter No. 2, that it was written in con- 
eequence of infm-mation communicated by him in a private 
letter, but which he pretended he did not think would have 
been acted upon. Agreeably to the orders, Lieutenant 
Oavid Forbes submitted to the punishment indicted upon 
him; but, previous to his departure for Condapillee, he 
requested the Commander-in-Chief to give him an oppor¬ 
tunity of proving his innocence of the charge laid against 
him before a general court martial. The answer he re¬ 
ceived to this was, that ‘ the Commander-in-Chief deemed 
his application inadmissible: ’ but no reason whatever was 
assigned. Vide letters. No. 3 and 4. Colonel Innes put 
Lieutenant Fenwick’s name in orders, to succeed to the 
situation of Lieutenant Maitland; but that oiheer begged 
leave to decline acceptance of it under the existing circum¬ 
stances. The quartennastership was then odered to Lieu¬ 
tenant Spankie, who was told, that if he refused, the situa¬ 
tion he would be brought to a court martial; that the regi¬ 
ment would be disbanded, and the ofheers placed upon 
half-pay. Vide the Memorandum, No. 5, written by 
Lieutenant Spankie in the presence of Colonel Innes, by 
whom they were dictated. He was also desired to recol¬ 
lect the situation of Captain Yard, a married man wkh a 
large family, and to reflect upon the misfortunes he would 
bring down upon his brother officers; but if he would ac¬ 
cept the appointment, there were favours for the regiment 
in contemplation of Government. Thus the fate of a regi¬ 
ment, and the favours or frowns of a Government, depended 
upon the will of an individual; and officers of all ranks 
were to be punished, if his conduct (over which they had 
no control) proved unsatisfactory!—Vide letter, No. 6, from 
Colonel Innes to Lieutenant Spankie.—On the receipt of the 
general order appointing him quarter-master. Lieutenant 
Spankie did, however, send a ktter to the Honourable the 
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Governor in Conncit; and upon Colonel Innes’s refusal to 
forward.it through the regular channel, he forwarded it 
direct, in which he requested to relinquish the situation.— 
Vide letter, No. 7.—^To this letter no answer was ever re* 
turned. At the same time that Colonel Innra forwarded the 
application of Lieutenant D. Forbes for a court martial, 
he transmitted an official statement of what had occurred 
at the regimental mess, in his presence, on the evening of 
the 7th ult. When Lieutenant Maitland was acquainted 
with this circumstance, he applied to him for a copy of 
such parts as concerned himself.—Vide letter. No. 8.— 
Colonel Innes refused to comply with this request, stating 
that Government would be guided by his report of that 
day, and decide accordingly. He also mentioned, that, 
as far as he knew, private information would not have been 
acted upon, had theexpeetbd apology been made; and he 
imputed to Lieutenant Maitland an observation which he 
said was made at the mess that evening regarding the Hy¬ 
derabad subsidiary force.—Vide letter. No. 9.—Lieute¬ 
nant Maitland informed him, in reply, that, until the re¬ 
ceipt of his note of this day, he did not know for what 
words or actions of his an apology had been required, and 
most solemnly denied having made any observations re¬ 
garding the Hyderabad subsidiary force on the night 
alluded to, or at any other time, in Colonel Innes’s pre¬ 
sence.—Vide letter, NV 10.—The letter. No. II, was 
signed by every officer present with the regiment, except¬ 
ing one, to whom it was not sent. On the receipt of if. 
Colonel Innes wrote an official note to the adjutant, in 
which he promised to forward the above letter, and re¬ 
questing the officers of the regiment, who were present at 
the me^ on the 7fh ult., to draw up a statement of the cir¬ 
cumstances which induced him to quit the mess-room on 
the evening of that day.—Vide letter. No. 12.—^The l<-tier, 
No. 13, is a copy of their answer. f)n the 2d of June ar¬ 
rived an order, directing Lieutenant D. Forbes to proceed 
forthwith to the Presidency, and there to embark for Penang 
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for the purpose of taking charge of a few men of the regi* 
ment stationed at that island. Lieutenant Maitland was 
at the same time ordered to Jiuld himself in readiness with 
thirty men of the regiment to go on board the Samarang 
sloop of war, as marines. In consequence of this order, a 
deputation from the officers the Madras European regi¬ 
ment waited upon Colonel Innes, and earnestly requested 
him to select two other officers for the above dut ies. They 
strongly pressed upon him the impropriety of selecting two 
officers whose conduct had been branded in orders. If 
those gentlemen had been guilty of conduct contrary to 
every principle of military subordination, they were unfit 
to be sent on command with tlrat stigma hanging over 
them; and if innocent, as the officers of the regiment 
asserted them to be, they ought not to be ordered from 
the coast until an investigation should take place, and 
the charge as publicly retracted as it bad been pre¬ 
ferred. It is here ncce.ssary to observe, that during 
the conference between Colonel Junes and the deputa-. 
tion, he read to them .an extract from a letter received 
from the Commander-in-Chief, threatening the regiment’s 
being disbanded. Respecting Lieutenants Forbes and 
Maitland, he said he could not select two others, as 
those officers had been nominated by the Commander- 
in-Chief. He acknowledged that he might have been 
mistaken as to Lieutenant Maitland’s person, and that 
he now saw the matter in a different light to what he 
did at first. He also said, that the letter. No. 1, should 
be expunged front the orderly books; and that if Lieu¬ 
tenants Forbes and Maitland would offer some slight 
apology, he w'ould endeavour to get the latter rein¬ 
stated in his appointment. The apology was positively 
refused. 

« Upon a candid consideration of the preceding cir¬ 
cumstances, it will not excite surprise when we state, 
that alarm and indignation were excited in the minds 
of the officers. The false aspersions cast upon their 
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cbaraders mii^lit have fended to have lowered them in 
the opinion of tlie men, ignorant as they must have been 
of the circumstances which occasioned it. The two offi¬ 
cers were naturally supposed to have been selected for 
some punishment, as Colonel limes had publicly declared 
that such was the intention by their being appointed to 
those commands. At any rate, their feelings had been 
wounded by the severe reflections against them, con- ^ 
tained in the letter of the Coinmander-in.Chief, which 
was published to the regiment. A court martial had been 
positively refused to (he application of one of those injured 
officers, which was the only means he knew to clear up his 
character before the world. 

“ All the circumstances aliove stated took place pre¬ 
vious to the 10(h of .June. H'e afterwards found tliat two 
more detachments were ordered from the Madras Euro¬ 
pean regiment, to act as marines. M«; found that the 
officers of various stations concurred in opinion with the 
officers of this garrison regarding the illegality of the order 
rcsp(!cling Lieutenants EorlK*s and Maitland, and the un¬ 
just treatment experienced by tin; Madras European regi¬ 
ment in general; and we heard from diffident quarters, 
that it really was intended to disband the regiment, which 
circumstances rendered extremely probable. On the arri¬ 
val, therefore, of the Piedmontese and Samarang ships of 
war, a deputation from the otliccrs of the garrison waited 
upon Colonel innes, and requested him to suspend the 
execution of the orders regarding the three detachments 
of marines, until we had made a representation on the sub¬ 
ject to the Coinmandcr-in-Chief, fur the decision of the 
Honourable the Governor in Council. With this request 
he positively refused to comply, and threatened to enforce 
obedience to his orders by an appeal to the men. Next 
day he seemed determined to abide by the resolution lie 
had expressed to the deputation, but appeared to be sensi¬ 
ble that the officers ordered to act as marines would not be 
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allowed to embark, and that the men respected their offi¬ 
cers too much to go without them. 

“ He therefore stated, his determination to carry his 
orders into execution, with the assistance of the detach¬ 
ments of H. M. 69th regiment, the artillery, and a body of 
men which he said would be landed from H. M. ships then 
in the roads, as more particularly mentioned in the reasons 
signed by the deputation, and forwarded to head-quarters 
by Major Storey, with his official account of what occurred 
here on the S6th Jane.” 
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STATEMENT OF LIEUT..CX)LONEL INNES. 


Copy of regimental Orders published hy^ Lieutenant- 
Colonel Innj;s in the Orderly Book of {he Madras 
European Regiment. 


n. O. BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL INNES. 

Ma>ulipatani, SSd Slay, 1809. 

LietjtknantDavii) Forbes, of the Madras European 
regiment, is appointed to command at Condapilly, and di¬ 
rected to proceed to that station in the course of twenty-four 
hours after the publication of this order. The otlicer now 
in command of that garrison is directed to jmn his corps 
on being relieved by Lieutenant Forbes, who will not be 
permitted to be absent from Condapilly unless it becomes 
necessary for bis health. 

The following letter is published for the information of 
the officers of the Madras European regiment, in con¬ 
formity with which Lieutenant Maitland is removed from 
the appointment of quarter-master, and Lieutenant Fen¬ 
wick is appointed to act as quarter-master, and to fake 
charge of the office immediately, till further orders. 
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To the Officer Commanding, or Senior Officer in 
charge of the Madras European Regiment. 


Sir, 

It having come to the knowledge of the 
ofBcer commanding the army, that conduct highly in* 
decorous, and contrary to every principle of military 
subordination, was observed at the mess of the Madras 
European regiment on the 7th instant, and tJiat Lieutenant 
David Forbes and Lieutenant and Quarter-Master Mait¬ 
land were the authors and supporters of it, 1 am directed 
to desire that you will express to the officers of the M. E. 
regiment the officer commanding the army’s highest dis¬ 
approbation of such conduct; and inform them, that a 
repetition of such irregularity will involve the whole corj)s 
in the severest penalty to which such insubordinate pro¬ 
ceedings are liable ; but which, however, from the benefit 
of your example, the officer commanding the army is yet 
disposed to think it will be unnecessary to resort to. Not¬ 
withstanding this hope, the officer commanding the army 
feels himself called upon to mark, by a suitable example, 
the authors of the exceptionable conduct that has come to 
his notice ; and, with that view, has taken upon himself to 
anticipate the sanction of the Honourable tlie Governor in 
Council for the removal of Lieutenant Maitland from the 
situatioh of quarter-master of the Madras European regi¬ 
ment. For this purpose, I am directed by the officer 
commanding the array to desire that you will remove 
Lieutenant Maitland from the charge of the appointment 
of quarter-master of the regiment, aiid that you will your¬ 
self appoint to succeed him the subaltern officer whose 
conduct you most approve, and forward his name to this 
office, that the officer commanding the army may recom¬ 
mend k> Government to confirm your selection. Lieute- 
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nanf David Forbes you will be pleased (o appoint to coni- 
maiid atCondapilly, and direct him to proceed in fwenl\. 
four hours after the publication of your orders, directiiiir 
the ofticer now there to return to join his corps. And it 
is the ollicer commanding the army’s further orders, that 
Lieutenant Forbes may not be permitted to be absent from 
Condapilly, unless it become necessary for his health. 

(Signed) J. II. S. CONWA V, 

Adjntant-Ocncrat’s Office, A<ljutiuit.GencraI. 

inh Ma>, 1809. 


m 


No. II. 

Copjt/ of n letter addressed to Lieutenant Nixon, 
Adjutant of the Madras European Regiment. 


Dear Sir, 

I PREVIOUSLY intimated to you, ami 
some of tltc other otlicers of the corps, that I would not 
rejiort what passed on the 7th instant at the mess oficiuHi/. 
That I mentioned the circumstances pricattlj/^ I acknow¬ 
ledge, knowing that if 1 omitti'd to do so, other acroiints 
would swm reach Madras. I have now stated the circum¬ 
stances officially to head-quarters. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) J. INNES, M. E. Regt. 

Ma.«nlipatiun, 
ilth May, 1809. 
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No. III. 


Copy of an Application from Lieutenant D. Forbes 
for a Court Martial. 


TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL INNES, 

COMMANDING THE MADRAS EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

Sir, 

As the information which the officer com¬ 
manding the army in chief has received of my conduct at 
the regimental mess on the evening of the 7th instant must 
have been extremely incorreci; in vindication of my 
character, I have requested, in tlie accompanying letter, 
a public investigation, and beg you will forward it to the 
Adjutant-General of the army. 

(Signed) D. FORBES, 

Masnlipatam, LieiilcDaiit of the Madrat 

end May, 1809. European Regiment. 


TO THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE ARMY. 

Sir, 

Having been accused, in the copy of a 
letter from you, published in regimental orders of the 
22d instant, of being one of the “ authors and supporters 
“ of conduct highly indecorous, and contrary to every 
“ principle of military subordination,” I beg leave to 
request, that I may be allowed the privilege of being 
allowed attempting to prove my innocence of that most 
serious charge before a general court martial; and I have 
to request that you will lay this my desire before the officer 
commanding the army in chief. 

(Signed) D. FORBES, 

Masnlipatam, Lieutenant of the Madras 

SSd May, 1809. European Regiment. 
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Letter from Lkutemnt-Cohnel Innes to the 
Adjutant-General of the Army. 

Fort St. George. 

Sir, 

I HATE the honour herewith to transmit to 
you an official note, received last night, from Lieutenants 
D. Forbes of (he Madras European regitnent, witli one to 
your address ; both of which I request may be submitted 
to the Commander-iii-Chief. 

If Lieutenant Forbes’s application is comjAied with, 
every young officer under my command will soon be 
making similar applications to hoad>quarters. 

The gross and public disrespect shown by Lieutenants 
D. Forbes and Maitland, of the Madras European regiment, 
at the regimental mess of that corps, on the night of the 
7th instant, so derogatory to the dignity of the Honourable 
the Governor in Council and Coininander-iii't'hief, from 
the observations made by these oHicers on the (Government 
orders and those of the ('uinmander-iii>('hief, thi-n received, 
dated 1st May ; as also on the steady conduct of the native 
troops at Hyderabad, which was instantly noticed by me, 
calling upon Lieutenant D. I’orbes to change the toaU he 
proposed from i\\e friends of the army to that of the Madras 
army, which was pointedly rejected, and the former one 
repeated, with three times three, obliging me to quit the 
mess-room ; and for which improper conduct Lieutenants 
Forbes and Maitland subsequently declined to make an 
epology. I therefore feel it now my duly to report the 
circumstance officially, for the information of the Ho¬ 
nourable the Governor in Council, and Coraimindcr-in- 
ChieC 

(Signed) JAMES INNES, 

Muolipatam, Lirat.-Oloncl commaoduig «t 

34tb May, 1809. Masulipatam. 
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Letter from the Adjutant-General to the Officer 
commanding the Northern Division of the Army. 

Sin, 

The officer commanding the army requests 
you will nominate Lieutenant Maitland, of the Madras 
Luropcau regiment, to the command of the detachment of 
that corps ordered to serve as marines on board his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ship the Fox; and that you will direct Lieutenant 
I). Forijcs, of the Madras European regiment, tO proceed 
forthwith to the Presidency, for the purpose of embarking 
for Prince of Wales Island, to take charge of the corps 
doing duty there. 

(Signed) ■ J. II. CONWAY, 

Adjiitant-Ccncral’s Office, Adjutant-GcucrAl. 

anh May, 18 (»D, 


IV. 


Copy of the Reply to the Application of Lieutenant 

D. Foubf,s. 


TO LIEUTENANT D. FORBES, 

MADBAS EUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to annex, for your in¬ 
formation, extract of a letter received from the officer com¬ 
manding the army in chief. 

(Signed) J. INNES, 

Masulipatam, Lieiit.-Colonel in Charge of tlie 

alb June, 180‘). Nortbrm Uiviuon of tbe 

Army. 
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Extract, dated Adjutant-GcncraCs Office, 
314/ May, 180f). 


“ In reply to liieutcnarit Colonel Iiines’s letter of 
the 2'ttli instant, 1 have the honour to inform you, that 
Lieutenant D. Forbes’s letter, applyin-f to be tried by a 
general court martial, has been submitted to the oHicer 
commanding the army, who deems that oHicer’s request 
inadmissible.” 

(A true extract.) 

(Signed) M. INNES, 

I.ipiif.-r<iloii<.>l ill Cliarjfcof flip 
Nrui'tlicni IJivision of tJiP 
Army. 


No. V. 


Memorandum zeritten in the Presence of Colonel 
Inn£s, and dictated hy him. 


“ 1st. Provided I (Lieutenant Spaiikie) do not accept 
of the situation of quarter>mastcr to the Madras Kuropean 
regiment, 1 must be brought to a court martial I'or dis- 
olx-dicncc of orders. 

“ 2dly. If J (Lieutenant S.) still p<frsist in refusing 
the situation, the regiment will be reduced, and every 
oflicer not on the general staff placed on half-pay. 

“ 3dly. In the event of my accepting this situation, 
other plans of a much more pleasant nature have been in 
contemplation for the regiment, which the officers seem 
determined to put a stop to.” 
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No. VI. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel IN^'E8 
to Lieutenant Spankie. 


My dear Sir, 

I BELIEVE I forgot to remark, that your 
situation and Lieutenant Fennick’s are very different now. 
Under existing circumstances it was equally proper for him 
to decline accepting of the quarterinastership, as it is 
absolutely proper and necessary that you should accede to 
the General’s wishes, to serve a whole regiment. Think 
of this. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) J. INNES. 


No. VII. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant Spankie to the 
Honourable Sir G. Baulom^ Bart. K.B. Go¬ 
vernor in Council, Fort St. George. 


Honourable Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to request you to 
accept my resignation of the situation of quarter^master of 
the Madras European regiment. 1 have signed an official 
paper, in which 1 have declared, that I conceive Lieute* 
nant Maitland has been removed from his appointment ia 
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consequence of an erroneous report of his conduct having 
come to the knowledge of the Commander-in-Cliief, and 
(his is still my decided opinion. On this account, and to 
prevent my being removed on private information, witliout 
having an opportunity of getting ray conduct publicly in¬ 
vestigated, 1 liope you will do me the favour to comply 
with my most earnest request to be permitted to relin(]uisli 
a situation which I cannot hold, and at the same time 
retain (he good opinion of my brother othcers. 

(Signed) J. S. SPANKIE, 

Lieutenant of the Madras 
Europeim Kegiiuent. 


No. VIII. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant Maitland to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Inxes. 


Sir, 

I HAVE (his moment understood that you 
have found it necessary to report my conduct to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. As 1 am not conscious of any miscon¬ 
duct, it is probable I may have something to allege in my 
defence; I therefore beg leave to request a copy of your 
report, or at least to be made acquainted with its pur¬ 
port. 

(Signed) G. G. MAITLAND, 

Maimlipatam, Lirutcuant of the Madrua Eoropeaa 

S4tb May, 18W. Regiment. 
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No. IX. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Innes to 
Lieutenant Maitland. 


SlK, 

Under existing circumstances, I deem your 
application inadmissible. Government will be guided by 
iny report of this day, and will decide accordingly. So 
far as relates to yourself, you may apply to the Adjutant- 
General of the army for a copy. 1 am left to regret that 
you and Lieutenant Forbes did not make the required 
apology for your conduct on the 7tli instant. Had you 
done so, as 1 requested, private information would not 
have betn actetl uijon, as far as 1 know. Matters must 
now take their course. I will still forward any explana¬ 
tions you may state to me with respect to the ohservatiom 
you made at the mess on the 7th instant, so publicly, with 
respect to the Nizam’s detachment, and officers who are 
not friends of the army. 

(Signed) J. INNES, Lieut.-Col. 




No. X. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant Maitland to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Innes. 



*1 am sorry that circumstances exist to sub¬ 
ject me to be condemned unheard for a time. I hope 
Govenunent will not decide upon your report until 1 
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have an opportunity of defending myself; which, accord* 
ing to your letter, I must look for from the Adjutant<Ge* 
neral of the army. Until I received your letter this day, 
I never knew fur what words or actions of mine an apology 
•was required ; or 1 most solemnly deny ever having given 
any opinioti, in any way, regarding the Nizam’s detach* 
ment and its othcers, that night, or at any other time, in 
your presence. 

(Signed) G. G. MAITLAND, 

Masulipatam, Lieuteniat of the Madras Enropean 

I4tli May, 1809. Regiment. ’ 


No. XI. 

Copy a Letter from the Officers of the Madras 
European Regiment to the Adjutant-General of 
the Army. 

Sir, 

It was with the most extreme concern that 
in our regimental orders of the 22d instant we found a copy 
of a letter from you, by which we were informed, that it 
had come to the knowledge of the ofKccr commanding the 
array, that conduct highly indecorous, and contrary to 
every principle of military subordination, had been ob¬ 
served at the mess of tlu! Madras European regiment on 
the 7th instant. M e beg leave to assure you, for the in¬ 
formation of Major-General Gowdie, that it appears to us 
that the account he has received the conduct of those 
officers, who were present ut the mess on that evening, 
must have been erroneous. 

VVe cannot lielp lamenting that such a stigma on the 
character ol' so numerous a bwly of officers as we form, 
hould have beea thus publicly thrown out, before we had 

a 
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teen furnished with a copy of the report that has been 
made against us. 

\Vc have seen, with the deepest regret, two of our bro¬ 
ther officers punished, withoftt being specifically informed 
what part of their conduct at the regimental mess induced 
the officer commanding the army to suppose them to have 
been guilfy of the serious crime with which they arc 
charged ; and we naturally feel considerable apprehension 
lest “ the whole corps should,” in a similar manner, “ be 
“ involved in the severest penalty to which insubordinate 
proceedings are liable.” We trust, then fore, that you 
will state to Major-General Gowdie our confident liope 
that he will have the goodness to direct ns f<> be furnislied 
with a copy of the information which he has received re¬ 
garding the conduct observed at the mess on the night of 
the 7th instant. When we receive this, we liave no doubt 
of being able to convince the officer commanding the 
army in chief, that the conduct of those wlio were present 
on that occasion did by no means mjyrit the severe censure 
with which it has bceir marked. 

Signed by all tin? Officers present 
with the regiment, except one, 
to whom it was not presented. 

Mas^ulipntam, 

27 th May, 1809. 


Letter from Lieutenant - Colonel Lvnes to the 
Adjutant-General of the army. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to. forward to you an 
address from the officers of my corps, which they wish to 
be submitted to the Commander-in-Chief. 
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To elucidate the subject, I now transmit a copy of my 
note written to the ollicers of niy corps the moment I got 
their letter yesterday ; and when 1 receive the document 
calleil for, it shall Im; handed to you directly, with every 
comment 1 deem requisite to make on it. They go here¬ 
with. 

(Signed) JAMES INNES, 

Lii'ul.-Col. M. E. regiment, in 
cliargu N. D. of the army. 

Ma«ilipatam, 

28 th May, IBOP. 


Copy of a Letter froyi the Adjutant-General to 
the Officer commanding the Northern Division 
the* Army. 

Sut, 

I HAVE had the honour to submit your letter 
of the 28th ult. with its enclosures, to the officer com¬ 
manding the army, by whom 1 am directed to acquaint 
you, that he regrets you should have entered into any 
correspondence with the officers of the M. E. regiment 
on the subject, or deemed it necessary to forward their 
letter to head-quarters, as his d(‘ci.siun was not adopted 
without due consider.ilion, and is final. 

If Lieutenant Forbes’s presence is required by tlie 
Court of Inquiry now silling at Masulipatam, you will be 
pleased to order him to attend. 

(Signed) 

Adjutant-Gfneral's Office, 

8Ui June, 1809. 

(True Copies.) 


J. H. CONWAY, 

Adjutant-Generai. 
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No. Xll. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Innes to 
Lieutenant and Adjutant NixoW. 


Sir, 

I HATE (he honour (o acknowledge (he re¬ 
ceipt of an address from the oflicers of die Madras Euro¬ 
pean regiment to (he Adjutant-t.'eneral of (he army, wliich 
shall be forwarded to be submitted to the officer command¬ 
ing the army in chief. I have therefore to direct, that a 
statement of the circumstances whicli passed on the 7th 
instant in (he mess-room of the Madras European regi- 
ment, may be made out by the g^tlemen ot the corps 
now present, wlio dined at the mess-room on that day, 
which obliged me to quit tlie mess-room of the corps. No 
apology was ever subsequently made to me, although 
required and expected, by Lieutenants D. Forbes and 
Maitland, (as it was their duty to do,) for the pointed dis- 
respect shown by them to the dignity of (he Honourable 
the Governor in Council, and Commander-in-Chief, in my 
presence, their immediate commanding officer. 

(Signed) J. INNES, 

Eiettt.-Col. M. E. regiment, in 
charge S. D. of the army. 

Munlipatam, 
iTth May, 18 «?. 
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No. xni. 

Copy of the Reply of the Officers of the Madras 
European Regiment to the above Letter. 


TO LIEUTKNANT-COLONEL INNES, 

COMMANDING THE MADBA8 CUROTEAN REGIMENT. 

Sir, 

Agreeably to youronicrs, communicated 
to us by,Lieutenant and Adjutant Nixon, we have the 
honour (o slate, that we were present at the regimental 
mess on tlie evening^tof the 7th instant, and that it was with 
considerable astonishment wc observed you leave the mess 
so abruptly. W e are unable to say what was the occa¬ 
sion of your doing so, “ The friends of the army ” was 
proposed as a toast, and we conceived it to be one that 
would not have been objected to; but as you wished to 
alter it, and rose from (able when it was about to be drank, 
we conjectured it had given you otTence, and that it was 
on this account you left the mess. So far from observing 
any pointed disrespect, wc did not notice any disrespect 
whatever, shown by Lieutenant D. Forbes or Lieutenant 
Maitland to the dignity of the Governor in Council, and 
Commander-in-Cbicf, in your presence; and until we see 
the account you have forwarded on the subject to liead- 
quarters, we shall be at a loss to suppose what part of their 
conduct on the night alluded to appeared to you to , be 
exceptionable. 

Signed by all the Officers present 
with the ntess on the 7th instant. 
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Substance of the Deposition of Lieut enant'i^xs.o-Sy 
Adjutant. 


Lieutenant and Adjutant Nixon informs Lieutenant- 
Colonel Malcolm, that the best opuiion lie can form, from 
his communication with confidential men, is, that the non¬ 
commissioned, rank and file, of the Madras European re¬ 
giment, were alarmed in consequonee of (he measures 
adopted towards their officers, Lieutenants D. Forbes and 
Maitland, mid the threat held out in the Adjntaiit-f>enc- 
ral’s letter, (published in (he regimental orderly booh,) lest 
the most severe penalty might be inflicted on (Ik* regi.aent; 
conjecturing that they must either be disbandcil, trans¬ 
ported, or other ways disposed of, by way of punishment, 
on a repetition of similar eonduct of (heir officers. To use 
their own expression, it was a general saying, “ that they 
“ might as well order out one of us to be flogged or 
** hanged up and certainly, in my opinion, from that 
period great discontent prevailed amongst the men. This 
discontent considerably increased from the order respect¬ 
ing the marines nominating Lieutenant Maitland in parti¬ 
cular, and directing Lieutenant D. Forbes to proceed to 
Penang; and afterwards by two other detachments being 
ordered on marine service, to which they said, that they 
did not enlist to come to India as marines. They were 
also led to believe, from the ship’s boat that landed here, 
that no marines were required ’br the ships in the roads, 
but that they wanted seamen only, and consequently sup¬ 
posed they were to be turned over to the navy. These 
points were most deeply impressed upon their minds by a 
cownunication which was believed to have come from the 
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high authorify of <lie Commander-in-Chief, that the regi* 
meiit was to be disbanded, and the officers put on half pay, 
in case IJeiitcnani Spankie should not accept of the station 
of qnartor-niaster, 

Jacutcnant ^iixon further stales, that considerable dis. 
content exists in consccpience of the great numlwr of men 
in the regiment wlio enlisted for general service, “ time 
“ unlimited,” prior to Mr. Windham’s act; and that they 
consider it a hardship that tliey shoidd not be admitted to 
the full benefit of tlic act in point of limited service. 

Another cause of discontent is, that the regiment has not 
its tour of duty in the field, aud change of station, with hi* 
Majesty’s corps. 

Musuliputaiii, 
w’lst July, iBua. 


No. XIV. 

Ilx iuAC'i from a Li tter dated 2Stfi May, 180y. 


TO LIEUTENANT NIXON, 

AUJOTANT MADRAS EUKOFKA.V REGIME.Nf* 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note of this day’s date, with the statement 
1 thought proper to order to be made out in my note of last 
night to you, for the information of the officer command* 
ing the army in chief. 1 shall now merely confine myself 
to remarking to the officers whose names appear to the 
letter now received, that had they not made observations 
OB the late general orders of the Honourable tfaeGov^nor 
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in Council and Commander>in>Chief, and remarks on the 
steady conduct of the officers of the subsidiary force at 
Hyderabad, as also on officers “ in the army” who are not 
the friends of the army, I should not have quitted the 
table at mess-room merely because “ the friends of the 
army” was proposed as a toast, which I requested might 
be changed to the Madras army; and when not acceded 
to, I felt myself called upon to quit the mess-room. 
Very fortunately there were many strangers present at 
dinner, as well as myself, whose recollection of what 
passed on that day may be able to elucidate this subject, 
should the Honourable the Governor in Council and Com- 
mander-in-Chief deem it requisite to call upon them for 
this purpose. 

(Signed) JAMES TNNES, 

Lieut.-Col. M. £. Regiment, in 
charge N. D. of the Army. 


Extract from Division Orders, by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Innes, dated \st June, I 8 O 9 . 

A DETAIL, consisting of a subaltern, 2 sergeants, 2 cor¬ 
porals, and 30 privates, belonging to the Madras Euro¬ 
pean regiment, to be held in readiness to embark at a short 
notice on board the Fox frigate, to serve as marines. The 
officer commanding th^ Madras European regiment will 
give the requisite orders for the equipment of the above 
detail, which lieutenant Maitland is appointed to com¬ 
mand. 

** Lieutenant D. Forbes of the Madras European regi¬ 
ment is relieved from the command of CondapiUce, and' 
directed to proceed forthwith to the Presidency, for the 
purpose of embarking for Prince of Wales’s Island, to take 
charge of the detail of the corps doing duty there. 
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Ensign Dickpon, 1st battalion lOth regiment naiive 
infantry, is reappointed to command at Condapillee, and 
directed to proceed to that station with the least delay, to 
relieve Lieutenant D. Forbes of the Madras European 
regiment. The detail above named is to be struck off 
garrison duty. 

(Signed) « JAMES INNES, 

“ Lirntcnnut-Culonrl, iu ciiarge 
“ of the N. D. of the Anny." 


Exthact from Hcgimental Orders. 


“ Madra* Euvopean Regiment, Set June, 1809. 

“ A roll of the detail ordered on board the Fox frig.ite, 
to serve as marines, to be sent to the paymaster, to enable 
him to furnish them with a pay certitieale. The roll 
alluded to, when ready, is to l»e inserted in the regimental 
orderly book. Every thing requisite from the n gimental 
stores to equip the detail, is to be indented for directly, 
that the whole may lie prepared to endiark at an hour’s 
notice. Pay is ordered to be issued to the detail alluded 
to above. 

“ The commanding officer has approved of the arrange¬ 
ment made fur the detail directed to embark; but as Lieu¬ 
tenant Maitland has expressed a wish to the adjutant to 
make some exchanges of the non-commissioned officers, 
accedes to the wbhes of Lieutenant Maitland, provided 
the officers commanding the companies to whom they be¬ 
long consent to the exchange; otherwise those already 
onkted will go.” 
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Extract from General Orders^ June. 

“ Pav in advance for June, and arrears for May, to b« 
issued to the troops under orders of embarkation in the 
course of this day, to enable them to prepare for theii 
passage to the Presidency in the Fox frigate.” 


Extract from Regimental Orders, Madras Euro¬ 
pean Regiment, dated 3d June, 180,9. 

“ The adjutant will fiirnisli I/icutcnant Maitland with 
a roll of liis di'taclinicnt; and oflicers commanding con>= 
panics are directed to send to that officer the pay ad¬ 
vanced (as in yesterday’s orders) for the detachment 
ordered as marines.” 


Extract from Division Orders, by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Innes. 

“ Liftttenant Dixon of the 1st battalion 19th regi¬ 
ment native infantry, having joined his corps this morning 
with the detachment from Condapillee, is directed to 
resume the command of that station to morrow, to relieve 
Ideutenant D. Forbes, in conformity with tfie Division 
Orders of the 1st instant, and will be provided with a pass¬ 
port by the acting fort-adjutant. 

(Signed) « JAMES INNES, 

" lAeutenant-Colonel, in charge 
“ of Uie N. D. of the Army.” 

Manilipatam, 

" Atb JWK, 1809." 
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Extract from Regimental Orders, Madras Euro¬ 
pean Regiment, June 6 th, 1 8O9. 

“ The commanding ofTiccr Jiavinjf taken upon Iiimscif 
(o <rranl family cerlificatcs to (lie detail ordered on board 
his Majesty's ship Fox, Lieuti-iiaiit Maitland is requested 
to refer to the last order issued upon this siihjeet, which it 
will be requisite to attend minutely, to prevent retrench¬ 
ments hereafter.” 


Extract fro??i Division Orders, hif Lieutenant- 
Colonel Innks, 7til dune, lyo.'l. 

“ The detail ordered from the Madras Fnropean regi¬ 
ment is now reduced to 1 subaltern, I • 'i>’eaiil, J eor|)oial, 
1 drum, and ii() privates,—in all ‘10,—to be held in readi¬ 
ness to embark at a moment’s notice on board (he Sama- 
rang sloop of war, hourly expected. 

(Signed) “ J. INMiS, 

“ Lidilriiaiit-(;ol(>ii<‘l, in oharge 
“ of llif N. D. of tla- Army.” 


Extract from Garrison Orders, 13 /// June, I8O9. 

“ Lieutenant D. Fokbcs of the Madras European 
regiment being'.sumnioned as an evidence, by an Ensign 
Baker, to attend the Court of Inquiry urdcred to assemble 
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for the purpose of investigating the conduct of Ensign 
Baker, Lieutenant D. Forbes is consequently directed to 
remain here till further orders.” 


Extract from Garrison Orders, 20lh June, 180g. 

“ The detail from the Madras European regiment, 
ordered to be held in readiness to serve as marines on 
board the Samarang sloop of war, are directed to join tlieir 
respective companies, and to do garrison duly till further 
orders; but to be considered as under Division Orders to 
embark on a short notice.” 


Extract from Division Orders by Lieutenant- 

Colonel James Innes, dated 9.3d June, I 8 O 9 . 

“ Two detachments from the Madras European regi¬ 
ment to be held in readiness to embark, at a sliort notice, 
on board of such of his Majesty’s ships as may be prepared 
to receive them, to serve as marines, and to consist of the 
following strength; viz. 

“ One detachment, to be composed of 1 lieutenant, 2 
sergeants, 3 corporals, and 35 privates; making a total 
of 41. ^ 

“ The other, of 1 lieutenant, I sergeant, 2 corporals, 
and 27 privates—31 total. Such men as wish to have 
fiimily certificates are to be provided with them by the 
officers under whose command they may be placed imme¬ 
diately. 
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“ No time being fixed for the embarkation of the above 
details, they are to be considered on the strength of the 
garrison, (as also Lieutenant Maitland’s party,) till further 
orders. 

(Signed) « JAMES INNES, 

•• Lit'utrnant-ColoiX'l, in fliaric 
“ oCtlie N. I), ol'thv Ariiiy.” 


Extract from Regimetilal Onifrs, 

June 24 ///, 1805). 

“ Lieutenants Law eess and CAnnERv to indent for 
ammunition and every tiling rociuisite to complete their 
respective detachments directly. 

“ Should Lieutenant-Colonel Innes receive any addi¬ 
tional information from the ships, he will write to Lieute¬ 
nant Nixon instantly.” 


Substance of a Verbal Declaration made by 
Major. Storey. 

Major Storey declared to Lieutenant-Colonel .Mal¬ 
colm, that he was fully satisfied, that if Lieutenant-Colonel 
Innes had persisted in the plan he adopted for the coercion 
of the garrison, there must have been immediate blood¬ 
shed ; and he (Major Storey) was assured, from what he 
knew of the general temper of the officers of the Company’s 
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army at the moment, that such an occnrrence, whatever 
was its issue, would have produced an insurrectioiHa^inst 
the authority of Government in many other quarters. 
This Fjelief, Major Storey declares, was the chief motive 
that made him take the step he did. 


I' 1 N J S. 


J. MOVES, PaiNTM, 
Gl'CvUle Su eet) liauoo GtrdcD, Ixodon* 







